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LOUISE was rather agitated by the pros- 
pect of her first formal dinner. She felt that 
it was in a way her first introduction to the 
real pomps and vanities in her new char- 
acter, and she wished to do justice to the 
situation. She ordered a new dress, on her 
husband’s suggestion ; he thought her dress- 
maker’s bills did not come up to what the 
funny columns in the newspapers had led 
him to expect. Then she sent for the fash- 
ionable hair-dresser, a Hungarian, with a 
Parisian hair-dressing education, who amused 
her beyond description by his accounts of 
the great deeds he accomplished with his 
customers. She won him over from the be- 
ginning by saying, as she seated herself be- 
fore her mirror : 

“Now, Mr. Teleky,. you know what I 
want done, and I don’t. You must do your 
best; I am going out to dinner.” 

Teleky knew that Mrs. Waring was a 
bride, and a rich one, and he exerted him- 
self to do her hair and his own reputation 
justice. He danced about her for some ten 
minutes, now pulling out a hair-pin from her 
hair, now snatching up a comb, now taking 
up and laying down a pair of curling tongs, 
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until she grew nervous for fear she had not 
left herself time to dress ; but when he once 
fairly began his work the man disappeared, 
and only the artist remained. He looked 
at her hair with grave approval as it fell 
about her, but made no comment until it 
was about half up, when he said: 

“ Your hair is very flexible, Mrs. Waring. 
It is a pleasure to work in it.” 

Louise was proud of her hair, and glad to 
have it praised ; but as he went on with his 
operations she grew more and more appre- 
hensive, for she feared that with all the 
crimping and burning it would be utterly 
spoilt. However, she resigned herself ; hav- 
ing once begun, she determined to go 
through with the whole performance without 
flinching. 

“Do you know Mrs. Adolf Heimbaum- 
berger?” inquired the little man, as he un- 
fastened a crimping-pin and laid the wavy 
lock it released carefully in place. 

“IT know the one you mean,” answered 
Louise, much amused. Mrs. Heimbaum- 
berger was the wife of a Jewish Lroker, with 
shady antecedents, who was celebrated for 
her toilettes and her endeavors to rise in 
society. 

“‘T go to dress her hair every morning at 
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ten o'clock. Did you see her at the great 
ball at the hotel in November? No? You 
were not there? She was the most beauti- 
ful lady at the ball, and no one in the room 
had such a distinguished coiffure. Every 
one remarked it. That was my work, and 
since then she has become the fashion. 
Every one who comes to me says to me, 
‘Mr. Teleky, I wish my hair dressed as you 
dress Mrs. Heimbaumberger.’ But that is 
not my way. No; I consult the face. I 
say, ‘Mrs. O'Neil,’ I say, ‘Mrs. Brown,’ I 
say, ‘ Miss Swift,’ I say, ‘ That style does not 
suit your face ;’ I say, ‘Trust to me.’ Mrs. 
Brown I give a Grecian knot and waved 
hair. She is classical, you understand. So 
she adopts my advice, and I give her the 
reputation for being beautiful like a statue, 
and she has sense and dresses to match the 
style of her hair.” 

The cool familiarity of manner with which 
this man spoke of one of the beauties of her 


circle nearly took Louise’s breath away. 


Supposing her seance over, and well satisfied 


with the result, she rose, saying, “I like your 
style very well, as far as my hair is con- 
cerned,” in a dignified manner, intended to 
prevent him from talking her over with his 
next customer. 

But Teleky was producing from his hand 
bag numerous little boxes and packages. 

“What are you going to do now?” she 
inquired with interest. 

“Tt is a dinner, yes?” said the little hair- 
dresser. 

‘Ves, I told you that.” 

“Then I shall give you the parlor make- 
up.” 

“The parlor make-up? What is that?” 

“Tt gives you a beautiful complexion for 
the gaslight, and no one can tell it from na- 
ture,” said Mr. ‘Teleky proudly. 

“Why, I never had anything on my face 
in my life!” exclaimed Louise, horrified. 
“T never would paint.” 

“This is not paint,” said the hair-dresser, 
blandly ; “only a little wash as harmless as 
water, and a little powder to brush right off. 
All the ladies use it who come to me. It is 


very artistic. I have just put it on Miss 
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Swift. She always comes to me to have it 
done before a ball or a dinner. Every one 
thinks her complexion quite perfect and nat- 
ural, and she leads among the young ladies, 
It is, of course, wrong to paint when it is 
known to be paint, and many ladies, they 
are not artists about it; but I cannot let a 
lady leave my hands without completing my 
work. Quite impossible,” he concluded 
firmly, approaching her with a camel’s hair 
pencil full of some black liquid. 

Seeing it useless to argue the question, she 
submitted under protest. 

“Your eyebrows are well defined, and 
your eyelashes are long and thick, so they 
need but little to make them harmonize with 
the rest of the make-up. It would not do 
to leave them untouched,” said Teleky, 
speaking without any intention of compli- 
menting, simply with the cold-blooded satis- 
faction of an artificer who finds less to do 
than he might, or better materials to work 
with than he expected. ‘“ Now,” he added 
triumphantly, as he brought his labors to a 
close, “look in the glass, Mrs. Waring, and 
tell me if any one could find out that your 
complexion was not real? It ¢s real ; I have 
only softened it a little, and kept your face 
from growing red at dinner, like so many 
ladies. You keep that soft flush all the way 
through, and the ladies who have not the 
parlor make-up, they envy you your cool 
appearance.” After a little pause, he added : 
** You would look well with golden hair, Mrs. 
It would suit your eyes and com- 
I do not advise every lady to wear 


Waring. 
plexion. 
it.” 
Louise looked at herself as requested, and 
with the closest scrutiny failed to detect any 
appearance of artificiality. The black stuff 
had been inserted so skillfully among her 
eyelashes that there was no trace of the 
daubed lower lid, affected by so many wo- 
men in ihe hope of making their eyes ap- 
pear larger, and which often looks as if a 
well-directed blow had been given them be- 
tween the eyes. Hersmooth cheek showed 
not a trace of rouge, yet something made a 
change in her whole expression. She could 
not tell where it lay, but her face had sud- 
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denly grown five years older, and had a hard, 
dlasé look, quite at variance with her usual 
candid, unworldly gaze. 

“You have done charmingly, Mr. Teleky. 
I am perfectly satisfied, but I think we will 
dispense with the golden hair for the pres- 
ent,” she said. 

“That is a work of time, madam. It 
could not be done all at once,” he explained, 
and bowed himself out with numerous gyra- 
tions of pleasure. 

“My face will surely crack if I smile,” 
murmured Louise as soon as the door closed 
on him. “TI feel as if I had a porcelain 
mask on.” 

‘Then she turned the key in the lock with 
an air of determination quite out of propor- 
tion to the deed she was about to do; she 
wet a towel, and gingerly proceeded to take 
off all that Mr. Teleky had spent so many 
careful minutes in putting on. She was 
rather astonished at the amount of black 
that came off her eyebrows and lashes, and 
the towel looked like a study in two crayons 
when she finally felt free from the uncom- 
fortable stuff. 

Her husband professed himself more than 
satisfied with her appearance, and she went 
down to the drawing-room to be received by 
Mrs. Valentine, delighted with the fact that 
she knew one of the secrets of Lily Swift’s 
beauty and was above resorting to the same 
devices, but slightly annoyed to find Lily 
one of the guests. 

The number of them was large—eighteen 
—some of them middle-aged or elderly, to 
make it pleasant for Mr. Waring, some of 
them young, to amuse Mrs. Waring. Louise 
was charmed to find herself next to Eugene 
Fleming, for Mr. Valentine, at whose right 
hand she sat, was not exactly designed by 
Providence for a dinner companion. 

Mr. Waring smiled at the ease and uncon- 
cern with which his wife accepted the hon- 
ors accorded her, and felt greater pride than 
ever in his choice. He saw that she was 
pleasantly seated with Eugene Fleming, a 
lady’s man, on her right, and Phil Carter 
opposite ; so he put any anxiety for her out 
of his mind, and devoted himself to enjoy- 
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ing: his dinner, which was faultless, and the 
conversation of his hostess and old Judge 
McAroon, who had just returned to the city 
after an absence of three or four years. 

Fleming was content with his position, for 
he felt relieved from any responsibility about 
his next neighbor on the other hand, Lily 
Swift, and was able to address himself to the 
task of pleasing Mrs. Waring. Lily was ali 
absorbed in young Mr. Cruden, a pale-eyed 
youth from another State, a little younger 
than herself, and the next thing to an imbe- 
cile, said the critics on intelligence, cruelly ; 
but the hard-won gold pieces of a beer-brew- 
ing father were to descend to him alone, if he 
could be kept alive until his stout and ruddy 
father should be induced to leave this mun- 
dane sphere ; and the temptation of being a 
rich widow was too strong for Lily, as Flem- 
ing knew. 

So he talked to Louise, and told her all 
manner of strange and pleasing things about 
himself, his experiences, his moods and fan- 
cies. He was a fluent talker, and he had a 
smooth, sweet voice. Some men are lazy, 
and like a bright woman with a ready tongue, 
who will run on and amuse them, but most 
men love to.talk while the ladies listen. Why 
did Othello fall a slave to the gentle Desde- 
mona, but because she slurred over her do- 
mestic duties in a perfunctory manner, that 
she might seriously incline to hear him re- 
late his marvelous exploits. _No woman can 
be really fascinating, who monopolizes the 
conversation in /é/e-a-¢éfe with a man. Why 
was Madame Récamier so charming and so 
longed for at a salon where the guests were 
silent? Not because she was a talker, but 
because she had the gift of setting others 
talking. A man likes to think, after the con- 
versation is over, not of the bright things a 
woman has said, but of the bright things she 
has made him say; and if she appreciates 
them, and shows that she does, he is her 
friend, and she is a charming woman. 

So all things were going well with Eugene 
Fleming, and he could read in Mrs. Waring’s 
expressive eyes that he was making just the 
impression he wished. Towards the close 
of the dinner, some mention was made of a 
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celebrated actress, and a play she had only 
put on once. 

“T was there,” said Fleming. It seemed 
to Louise that he had been everywhere, and 
had seen everything, for scarcely anything 
could be mentioned of which he did not 
speak as being a part. “She was wonderful 
in it, and by good luck I happened to get the 
on’ ictureof herin that character. Ithink I 
am the only person who has it, for she didn’t 
like the proofs, and only that one was fin- 
ished. I consider it the loveliest photograph 
she ever had taken, and I have them all.” 

**Oh, I should like to see it!” said Lou- 
ise, impulsively. “I never saw her, of course, 
but I have heard so much of her beauty that 
—Oh, won’t you bring it with you to show 
me? Iam always sure to be at home on 
Thursdays, and glad to see you.” 

Eugene had gained his point, and was si- 
lently congratulating himself, when just then 
there was a lull in the conversation, and 
Judge McAroon seized the opportunity to 
lean forward and say impressively, so that all 
could hear: 

“Mr. Fleming, how is your wife?” 

If the table had suddenly disappeared down 
a trap-door, leaving the guests looking into 
the yawning depths, they could not have sat 
more aghast and tongue-tied. Before Mrs. 
Valentine could recover from her consterna- 
tion, Eugene had rallied, but he spoke with 
trembling lips: 

“Thank you, Judge, she is quite well; she 
is in New York at present.” 

Then everybody fell to talking all at once 
with all his might; and Fleming, after a 
glance at Mrs. Waring from under his droop- 
ing eyelids, turned to Lily Swift, who car- 
ried on her part of the badinage with perfect 
success, as if nothing had happened. 

Phil Carter felt sorry for the shock he saw 
in Mrs. Waring’s face, and began to tell her 
a long winded story that she was not obliged 
to interrupt; but fortunately, in the middle 
of it, Mrs. Valentine gave the signal for the 
ladies to leave the table. 

Louise went back into the drawing-room 
in a somewhat dazed condition, amid the 
whispers and exclamations of ‘ Wasn't it aw- 
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ful!” ‘* What was the matter with the poor 
old Judge?” ‘‘ How could he forget so?” 

“IT don’t believe he ever knew, really,” 
said Mrs. Valentine, Jr. “ Probably, no- 
body ever told him. He went away so long 
ago.” 

“ Hattie always has a good word for every- 
body. I don't feel inclined to excuse it,” 
said Mrs. Valentine, very much put out. 

“What makes it awful? I didn’t know 
he had a wife ; that’s what startled me,” said 
Louise. 

‘“No, you have known him such a short 
time,” said Mrs. Valentine. ‘“ The story is 
only this. Four or five years ago, he mar- 
ried a very pretty girl, nice people, too, but 
she turned out dreadfully ; took morphine, 
and disgraced him openly: and he is so sen- 
sitive to anything of that kind. .So there 
was a divorce about two years ago. She mar- 
ried again in two months, and went to New 
York to live. ‘They say she has reformed ; 
but you never can tell.” 

* But that’s wicked!” cried Louise in 
horror. The lax views of marriage belong- 
ing to the nineteenth century, and to San 
Francisco in particular, had never been 
brought under her notice before. 

“Come and look at this portrait of my 
little boy,” said Mrs. Valentine, Jr., laying 
her hand persuasively on Mrs. Waring’s arm 
and walking her to the other end of the room. 
‘My dear,” she said, under her breath, “ you 
must be careful about speaking so openly. 
You won’t mind my telling you, will you ? 
The lady standing near you just then has 
been married to her present husband only 
six months, and she was divorced about two 
years ago. I don’t believe she heard you, 
though. Her first husband has given her a 
great deal of trouble since.” 

Louise’s high-minded innocence did not 
take this second shock much more calmly 
than the first. 

“T thought such people were never spok- 
en to,” she said in a sort of angry scorn. 
“Ts she thought of just the same as before ? 
Doesn’t she blush to look any one in the 
face?” 

**T don’t know why she should,” said Mrs. 
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Valentine, Jr., warmly. ‘She is a good, 


lovely woman, and this husband is devoted 
to her; he just lives to anticipate every wish 


Her uncle is a rich, influential 
man here. Her first husband was a terrible 
man, and she led a wretched life with him, 
and now she is just as happy as if he had 
Her friends are all so de- 


of hers. 


never existed. 
lighted.” 

Louise’s face, however, showed no yield- 
ing from her first impression that the fact 
was criminal. 

“At any rate,” added little Mrs. Valen- 
tine, thinking Mrs. Waring very narrow- 
minded and provincial, ‘you mustn’t say 
what you think, or you will get yourself dis- 
liked ; because there is scarcely a family of 
any prominence that you will visit where you 
won't find either mothers or sisters or chil- 
dren divorced. It used to be hushed up as 
much as possible, and the divorced people 
lived very quietly ; but there is so much of 
it now that nobody thinks anything more of 
it.” 

They went back to the other groups of 
ladies, and presently the men came in from 
the smoking-room. 

“ Poor old McAroon,” observed Mr. War- 
ing, laughing at the recollection over his 
“That was rougher on him 


” 


morning coffee. 
last night than it was on Fleming. 

“Tf you know the story, I wish you would 
tell me about it,” said Louise quietly, but 
with less color than usual. 

“Oh, there isn’t much of a story to it. 
He married a sweet, good young girl for her 
prospects, in the most bare-faced way. She 
was very much in love with him, and he 
could have made her just what he chose. 
Well, he never amounted to anything, and 
her father failed. ‘They were pretty poor, I 
guess, and he neglected her shamefully. It 
isn’t any sort of a story for you. He left 
her alone a great deal, and wasn’t steady him- 
self, and she made friends with some fast 
men and women—not bad, you know, but 
they were pretty free with wine. She never 
had much ballast, and she couldn't stand it. 
It was all his fault. A man is mostly to 
blame when his wife goes wrong. He ought 
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to be able to look after one woman. [I tell 
you what it is, Louise, a woman is generally 
what her husband makes her. I didn’t 
blame poor little Mrs. Fleming so much. 
I know the women all take his part. So 
they did Lord Byron’s. I don’t know why 
you all side against an unfortunate individ- 
ual of your own sex, and fight like little 
tigresses for each_ other if a man hints at a 
generality about you.” 

“ But she married again,” pleaded Louise. 

“T believe I heard she did,” he answered. 

“Do you think that is right? Why, 
Marion, do you think it is even excusable ?” 

** My dear, we are going into abstractions. 
Time enough to think of those things when 
they come home to ourselves. We can’t re- 
form society, you know.” And with a kiss 
he left ler for his business. 

Louise had an active mind, and had been 
accustomed to discussing all her fancies and 
theories with her brothers and sisters ; and 
now, whenever a subject really interested 
her, it seemed to her as if her husband al- 
ways brought the conversation to an abrupt 
close. 

She fretted against the monotony and 
stupidity of her life. For several days after 
Mrs. Valentine’s dinner she was so quiet 
and pale and bored, that one evening when 
Mr. Waring came into the library, having 
finished his after-dinner smoke, and sur- 
prised her looking sadly into the fire, with 
her figure drooped forward and her hands 
forlornly clasped, he decided that something 
was to be done. 

‘“You are alone a great part of the day, 
my dear; you get lonely, and no wonder,” 
he remarked, as she started up and shook 
herself into a more cheerful attitude. ‘“ Do 
you know, I have been thinking what a good 
thing it would be for you both, to have Fran- 
ces over here to visit you, until we go back 
to San Manuel for the summer. I guess the 
house is big enough to make room for her, 
don’t you ?” 

“And make a home for your poor, sick 
sister.” Her mother’s words came back to 
her, and made her blush with shame that this, 
only this, was what she had married him for. 
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She felt that she had won something from 
him by unworthy means, some good thing 
that she did not deserve to have. And with 
it all came a feeling of elation that she 
was at last doing something for one of the 
family. She had an uneasy suspicion that 
her mother was not satisfied with the small 
things already accomplished, and she resent- 
ed the idea that they were all watching to 
see how much she was going to get out of 
this indulgent man. 

She kissed him tremulously with wet lash- 
es. “You are too good to me—to us all,” 
she murmured. 

“I’m good to myself,” he answered, in 
the jovial voice that always dried her tears 
instantly, it seemed to be so lost to any idea 
of sentiment ; and at such times, it always 
grated painfully on Louise's feelings. ‘I 
know you must be al! by yourself a good 
deal, and of course you get morbid. When 
I come home, I like to have you bright and 
happy. Get on your things, and let’s go and 
have a laugh at the minstrels. It’s Saturday 
night, you know, and all the world and his 
wife will be there.” 

Louise would rather have a tooth drawn 
than go to the minstrels, but she resigned 
herself to the expedition in search of a laugh; 
and her pretty, bored face, and her husband’s 
undisguised enjoyment of the performance, 
were commented on freely by their friends 
in the audience. 

“Two more candidates for divorce before 
very long,” observed Phil Carter to a com- 
panion, as he turned away his opera glass. 
“That’s not a very happy woman, to my 
mind. When the right man comes along, 
won't there be an explosion—that’s all!” 


XIII. 


KNOWING that Frances always took every- 
thing too seriously, Louise took the precau- 
tion of gaining her father’s and mcether’s 
consent to Frances’s visit, before she spoke 
to her sister on the subject. Her mother 
was delighted with the plan; she had been 
hoping for some such invitation, and rather 
expecting it ; but Louise saw a look of doubt 
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and indecision on her father’s delicate, worn 
face. 

“If it were Rose who asked me, my child, 
I shouldn’t say one word. Frances would 
not see much there that she does not see at 
home ; at least, I mean, Rose is on the same 
plane of living with us. But your way of life is, 
so different from ours now, that I am afraid 
it would not be the best thing for the child 
to have a nonth or two of every indulgence, 
and then come back to us utterly discon- 
tented with the life and surroundings that 
belong to her.” 

“Father!” cried Louise, clinging to him 
with both hands, “ don’t say that that wicked 
money is to separate me from you and Fran- 
Don’t let it stand between us. Oh, what 
shall Ido! I thought it would do you ail 
so much good. Oh, father! father!” 

‘Louise, you could coax my heart out of 
Yes, Frances shall go with you, 
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my breast. 
but don’t spoil my little girl.” 

* Am I spoiled, father?” 

“You are my dear, loving little daughter, 
Louise. I don’t think anything could spoil 
you for long.” 

Mrs. Lennard had listened to this dialogue 
in speechless irritation. She knew that when 
her quiet husband had an opinion to ad- 
vance, he took the floor and held it in spite 
of all efforts to interrupt, and she could orly 
be thankful for Louise’s coaxing ways, which 
she was proud to think were inherited from 
the mother’s side. She knew that the visit 
would be the best thing in the world for 
Frances, but if Mr. Lennard was persuaded 
that a matter was of sufficient importance to 
exercise judgment on it, he seldom or never 
retreated from his decision; so she rejoiced 
in Louise’s triumph. 

Frances herself was thinner and paler than 
ever, when Louise went up to her room to 
see her and tell her the news. She flung 
herself into Louise’s arms, and let herself be 
half carried back to the little sofa from which 
she had sprung when her sister opened the 
door. 

“ Why, Frances !” exclaimed Louise, “ you 
are not half as glad to see me as all this! 
You know you are not.” 
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“You can’t imagine how I’ve missed you 
—how I have longed for you all these lonely 
days and nights !” answered Frances, wiping 
away the tears that rained down her face. 
“It seemed as if I could not live through 
the time that you have been away.” 

“Frances, you are frightfully thin !” said 
her sister in a voice full of concern. 

“The least thing sharpens my face, you 
know. I look worse than Iam; I feel nearly 
well today. But I had the worst attack I 
remember day befere yesterday. I thought 
I never should see you again.” 

“And they never sent me word,” said 
Louise, reproachfully. 

* You are always afraid for the worst, ard 
mother never is,” said Frances. ‘I have 
gone through with it so many times, that I 
shall probably die of something else after 
all. But it is strange to me that I don’t die. 
It is strange that a human being can live 
through such agony as I endured a day or 
two ago. When I see how much they all 
suffer at the sight of my pain, it seems wrong 
for me to try to live.” 

“ Frances, you will break my heart.” 

“T think sometimes how it will be when 
Mother will miss me most ; 
She'll 
cry sometimes, because she won't have to 
deny herself something that she needs to get 
me a pair of shoes; but after a while, they 
will all think of me as ‘poor Frances, who is 
better off.’ I can see it allso plainly.” She 
ended witha half smile and a far-away look. 
“Frances, you must not get so excited.” 


I'm not here. 
mothers always do—poor pelicans. 


“T am not excited, dear.” 

“Frances,” cried Louise, kneeling before 
her, and clasping both her hands with the 
fervor of her appeal, “don’t talk of leaving 
me! You have always lived within sight of 
Heaven, and you are my conscience. You 
are all I have in life to hold to; you are the 
best thing in the world to me, and you talk 
of its being better for us not to have you 
here !” 

“T’m one too many. The little ones are 
strong and healthy, and I am only a care 
and an anxiety all the time. Some one else 
has taken my place in your heart,” said Fran- 
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ces, softly and affectionately, “and it is bet- 
ter so for you, though it is hard for me-— 
somebody on whose strength, and love, and 
judgment you can always lean and trust.” 

“Will you come and make us both happy 
for two or three months in the city, Fran- 
ces?” said her sister, passing over her last 
speech. 

“You can’t mean it!” exclaimed Frances, 
who took “both” to mean Mr. Waring and 
her sister, while Louise had referred to Fran- 
ces and herself. 

““I do mean it, as soon as may be. It 
will do you a great deal of good, and mother 
and father are both willing. I have asked 
them.” 

If Mr. Lennard had seen Frances’s face, 
he would have repented his momentary im- 
pulse to keep her at home. 

Louise’s feelings might have been mixed 
on the subject of Frances’s being an inmate 
of her house, but Frances’s own were unal- 
loyed. She scarcely heard her mother’s re- 
peated injunctions never to be careless, and 
never to over-exercise. She was well and 
happy, and she never would be ill again. She 
thoroughly enjoyed the new life that Louise 
introduced her to, and at first Mr. Waring 
was well safisfied with the success of his ex- 
periment in cheering his wife’s spirits. ‘The 
world was bowing down to her, her opinions 
were quoted, the flattery administered to her 
very face was given her in such large doses 
that it sickened her sometimes; and she had 
scarcely a moment to herself. 

It was much pleasanter having Frances 
with her to talk everything over, than it was 
receiving and making visits all alone, and 
coming back to an empty house to wait for 
dinner and a companion that she scarcely 
cared to see again. She often confessed to 
herself that when he left the house she 
breathed more freely, and when he was in it 
there was always a weight on her spirits. 

Eugene Fleming had taken a not too early 
advantage of her invitation to call, and she 
spent a delightful afternoon with him. He 
did not refer to the Valentine dinner by word 
or sign, and was so sunny and sympathetic, 
and took such strange, light, new views of 
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things, which he seemed to justify with any 
amount of reading and experience, that Lou- 
ise felt brighter when he went away than she 
had for weeks. He did not bring the pho- 
tograph, as he had promised to do—in fact, 
he had forgotten it altogether; but when 
Louise asked for it he smiled, and said he 
had left it behind as an excuse for another 
visit. 

“Let it be soon, then,” said Louise, with 
gratifying sincerity. “You are almost a 
cousin, you know.” 

It was soon enough when he came again 
to excite a comment from Frances. 

“What does he want, coming here all the 
time ?” 

“All the time?” echoed Louise. ‘“ He 
does not come here very often. Mrs. Val- 
entine has him at dinner every Sunday. I 
wish we could.” 

“Why don’t you ?” inquired Frances, sim- 
ply. “Mr. Waring will do anything in this 
world that you ask him.” 

“Because he doesn’t like Mr. Fleming— 
that is, he doesn’t think anything of him. I 
know from one or two things I have heard 
him say, and it hurts me to have Mr. Flem- 
ing tolerated here on my account. Will you 
go down with me and see him? It will do 
you good. He is so clever.” 

“T think not,” said Frances. 
seen a good deal of him already. 
dazzled.” 

So Fleming, to his great joy, found that 
he was not to be hampered in his conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Waring by the presence of a 
third person. 

He thought he read her as he would read 
an open book. It did not need his pene- 
tration to discover that money was the only 
inducement to her marriage, and that she 
was not happy in it. Many women under 
her circumstances parade their unhappiness, 
and use it as an adroit bait to allure a pleas- 
ant consolatory friendship out of other men, 
with a full knowledge of its delights and 
dangers. ‘They are too prudent to allow the 
friendship to become harmful in the eyes of 
their husbands ; so are their friends. At the 
worst, there is only a little ripple of scandal, 
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which they rather court than otherwise, as a 
tribute to their attractiveness. 

Eugene made his mistake in supposing 
Mrs. Waring to be one of these. Having, 
as it were, forced a confession from her the 
first time he met her that she was unhappy, 
he meant to be her first friend, the first who 
showed her that he understood her, and 
consequently the first to claim the reward of 
his friendship, in the use of her husband’s 
power for his advancement. 

But Louise was a girl brought up without 
worldly aims, without any knowledge of the 
world; brought up by a mother who, what- 
ever her ambition may have been, had never 
had any chance for displaying it, and by a 
father who was the essence of high-minded- 
ness and a lofty ideal of duty. In the con- 
flict between her duty to her family as put 
by her mother, and her duty to her own 
ideals and instincts of marriage, Louise had 
been forced to decide against herself; but 
she married with the most sacred resolves to 
perform her duty rigidly to her husband, in 
the hope that she might find her happiness 
in so doing, or if not, at least satisfy, as far 
as she could, the man who had chosen her. 
She believed that no one guessed her indif- 
ference; and while she was proud of conceal- 
ing her wound from the world, she felt a 
little sore that no one suspected it, and it 
made her angry that she was considered to 
be supremely happy. It seemed to her a 
tacit accusation on the part of all the world 
of lack of heart, and utter lack of sensitive- 
ness to all that goes to make the happiness 
of a womanly woman. ‘Therefore, Eugene’s 
delicate tact and hinted sympathy were doub- 
ly grateful to her. 

It is a hazardous experiment for a very 
young girl whose heart has never been 
touched, to marry a man who is unlikely to 
rouse in her any romantic sentiments. 
Sooner or later, if she is a girl of any imagi- 
nation or feeling—if both have not been ut- 
terly stamped out by a life of self-indulgence 
and material comfort—she is pretty sure to 
meet some man who, she fancies, embodies 
her ideal as nearly as may be, and then 
comes a tragedy—or the worse for her dead- 
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ened soul if it is not. It is one of the curses 
of the nineteenth century that in the race 
for money girls leave their hearts out of the 
reckoning, and mothers bring them up as 
far as they may without them. Religion has 
lost its hold on many, and public opinion 
grows day by day more lax. When the heart 
of a girl married in this way does awake, she 
can indulge it to a certain extent without 
rousing anything more than a little curious 
gossip among her good-natured friends, and 
a few not over harsh comments from censo- 
rious enemies, who still visit her with regu- 
larity and welcome her with open arms, if 
she has position and money. She feels her- 
self a heroine, and does not even have to 
accept the consequences of her willfui and 
reckless plunge into matrimony. 

Louise was trying this experiment, but 
she brought to it a high idea of duty, an al- 
most morbid conscience, and a pure-heart- 
edness that day by day trembled before so- 
cial plague-spots that only formed a topic of 
conversation for an afternoon visit among her 
acquaintances. Of friends, she could not 
feel that she had many. Was friend a name 
to be used of those with whom she only 
skimmed over the surface of things? To be 
sure, when she came to know them better, 
she found many of them warm-hearted and 
charitable in their own way, but they looked 
on her views as narrow-minded, harsh-judg- 
ing, and old-fashioned. 

So Frances was a great resource and a 
great relief, and in the two hours a week that 
she saw Georgie Carolan, she had learned to 
love her asa kindred spirit. Georgie seemed, 
too, so strong to endure and to do. What- 
ever her troubles were, she almost always ap- 
peared bright and cheerful. Sometimes her 
hollow eyes and pale cheeks betrayed either 
sleeplessness or worry, but she made no de- 
mands on anyone’s sympathy, and, as a con- 
sequence, she got more than she thought, 
for every one that knew her, knew of her 
father and of her brave struggles for a living, 
and the world is in the main kind-hearted, 
willing to lenda hand towards pushing along 
those who look misfortune straight in the 
face, and honestly try to get the better of it. 
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One day, just as Louise had finished her 
lesson with Georgie, Phil Carter came to call. 
He had assiduously cultivated Mrs. Waring, 
at first for the pleasure of making studies on 
her, later for her own charming sake. She 
had a sweet little faculty of drawing him out 
to talk about himself, for she honestly liked 
him very much, and she had likewise dis- 
covered that it was the talisman of perpetual 
conversation with everybody. 

She looked at the card, and handed it to 
Georgie, saying : “ You know him, don’t you? 
Come in and see him.” 

Georgie smiled, and followed her hostess 
into the library where she received her fa- 
vored guests. Phil brightened so percepti- 
bly at the sight of her that Louise opened 
her eyes, grown sharper in such matters than 
formerly. 

They talked a few minutes on indifferent 
topics, and then Georgie took her leave, 
pleading an engagement. After she was 
gone Phil became thoughtful and silent. 
At last he spoke half jestingly, half in ear- 
nest. 

“1)o you know, Mrs. Waring, that I feel 
very strongly tempted to make a confidante 
of you? [am sure you would sympathize 
with me, and you have been so kind to me 
always that I think I shall make a demand 
on your sympathy sometime.” 

“TI wish you would do it now,” Louise re- 
turned. ‘You have told mea great many 
things about yourself already, and I am wait- 
ing to hear more, I have no secrets of my 
own, so I am the safest repository you could 
have.” 

“What a curse poverty is!” exclaimed 
Phil, with the bitterness of genuine feeling. 

**So you have said once or twice before— 
I can imagine worse,” said Mrs. Waring qui- 
etly. 

** No, but think of that girl, the sweetest 
woman, thé noblest that I know, and how 
she has to slave. Here we have been en- 
gaged for three years, and we are no nearer 
our marriage now than we were the first hour, 
all for want of a few paltry dollars. The law 
may be a very fine profession, but it keeps 
one waiting, I can tell you. I can just man- 
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age to scrape enough together to live on, and 
I can’t get ahead to marry her, and take care 
of her as she deserves.” 

“TI do sympathize with you, indeed,” said 
Louise earnestly. “I never knew anyone 
like Miss Carolan, and I believe you are very 
fortunate in having won her. I don’t know 
of but one, or perhaps two, more who are 
worthy of her.” 

Phil thanked her, and told her that her 
genius for pretty speeches was one of the 
things that made her so popular. 

“Why don’t you write something?” said 
Louise, after a moment’s thought of Gilbert, 
and his facility with pen and ink. 

“T haven’t any talent for it,” answered 
Phil, gloomily. “ It sounds so easy to black- 
en sheets of paper, but the next thing is to 
find somebody that thinks they are worth 
reading. I know some fellows that can write, 
and make nice little sums to help them 
along, but I haven’t anything to say. No, 
there’s nothing for it but to wait, and keep 
hoping that something will turn up.” Vague 
hope of many an unfortunate, who does not 
stop to think that very little turns up in this 
world, except what he himself sets to work 
to turn up. 

“IT am afraid it sounds heartless,” said 
Louise, ‘“ but it seems as if she would be so 
much better off if her father weren’t alive.” 

‘*What a cautious periphrasis for saying 
you wish he would die,” said Phil, with a 
laugh. “ Yes, she would be rid of an incu- 
bus, then,” he added gravely, growing seri- 
ous again. “I am afraid, sometimes, that 
she is in actual danger, but she never will 
acknowledge it, even to me.” 

“IT wish there was anything I could do to 
help you,” said Louise, sincerely, ‘but a wo- 
man can do very little. You can come here 
and talk to me about her whenever you like, 
though,” she added, with a smile, “ if it will 
be any relief to your mind.” 

“Thank you, it would!” answered Phil, 
with a fervor that was almost comic for the 
kind of relief propbsed. “I can’t talk of 
her to everybody; she seems too far above 
most of the world, and we thought it best, on 
the whole, to keep the engagement to our- 
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selves. I have never spoken of her before 
to any human being.” 

“T appreciate the compliment, I do assure 
you,” said Louise. “I used to hear the 
woman’s side of an engagement from my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Percy, and I am very glad to know, 
through you, that a man can be as true and 
constant, in his own way, as a woman can. 
Thank you for your confidence, and be sure 
that I shall respect it.” 

“Oh, I know you always talk over every 
thing with your sister and Mr. Waring,”— 
this last was an experimental stroke, such as 
Phil loved to try on the various people about 
whom he had theories ; but her steady eyes 
never wavered, and if she changed color, her 
back was to the light, and he was not aware 
of it. ‘Only don’t speak of it to people in 
general, because it would be equivalent to 
announcing the engagement, and neither 
Georgie nor I are ready for that, yet,” he 
continued. ‘ You don’t know what a com- 
fort it is to talk to you, after so many months 
of silence.” 

“1 suppose she told you she is going to 
sing at the last Symphony Concert,” said 
Louise. ‘We hope they will have a good 
house. It is the last one before Lent, and 
we think we have interested a good many 
people already. I mean her to have more 
flowers than she can carry away. Comeand 
sit in our box. Mr. Waring can’t get away 
from his business in the afternoon, and Fran- 
ces and I shall be alone.” 

Phil promised with alacrity. 

“Frances and Marion,” announced Lou- 
ise, at the dinner-table, “attention. I have 
to bespeak your interest in a poor young 
man.” 

“What about him ?” inquired Mr. Waring. 
“T like poor young men. I was a poor 
young man myself.” 

Louise did not know then, though some 
one casually told her afterwards, that her hus- 
band had done more towards helping poor 
young men along in the world than any oth- 
er five men in the city. 

“Tt is our friend Phil Carter. He and 
Georgie Carolan have been engaged for 
three years,” said Louise. 
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“Are they going to be married tomorrow ? 
That’s interesting, I’m sure,” remarked Mr. 
Waring. 

“No, poor fellow. He got desperate this 
afternoon, and told me he was too poor to 
marry, and always hac been,” Louise an- 
swered. 

“That’s all nonsense,” observed Mr. War- 
ing, pushing away his plate. “If a wan is 
ready to propose toa girl, he ought to be 
ready to marry her the next day, and not 
take advantage of her by securing her from 
all other men till he’s ready to take her.” 

“Perhaps he couldn’t help himself, and 
the words came out before he meant,” sug- 
gested Frances. ‘And he loves her too 
much to want to marry her before he can 
take care of her comfortably.” 

“He’s mistaken, though,” said Waring, 
positively. ‘‘ He had courted her before, 
or a girl like that wouldn’t have accepted 
him.” 

“T think it is very generous of him to 
feel as he does,” said Louise, warmly, think- 
ing of her overworked mother. 

“Not if she loves him ; he ought to look 
at both sides of the question,” returned Mr. 
Waring. “She is showing pretty effectively 
that she isn’t afraid of work or poverty, I 
guess; and if they worked together, she 
would do it with all the better heart. Does 
he stay away from one party, or dance with 
one less girl, on her account? I don’t like 
it ; it isn’t fair to her.” 

“Well,” said Louise, brightly, “I think 
we are all very unjust in assuming that Miss 
Carolan is ready to be married, and Phil 
Carter won’t marry her. My private opinion 
is, that he would have to tease rather hard to 
persuade her just now to give up her inde- 
pendence.” She finished with a little sigh. 
That school that she never took, that money 
that she never earned, was to Louise like 
the fair beyond of dreams. 

Mr. Waring had said his say and silenced 
his feminine pleaders for Phil’s constancy 
and consideration ; but he thought a good 
deal of the circumstances nevertheless, and 
Phil's business prospects began to look a lit- 
tle brighter. Of course, he was too young 
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and inexperienced to be intrusted with any 
important suit, buta man of Marion Waring’s 
wealth and business ramifications always has 
a number of small cases on hand, and in 
some of these he requested his agent, Mr. 
Birnie, to have Phil associated. Being thus 
occasionally brought before the public, he 
became a little better known, and soon found 
other business following in the wake of Mr. 
Waring’s little ventures. Hesuspected some- 
times to whom he owed the beginning of his 
prosperity, and blushed with shame at what 
Mrs. Waring might think was the motive of 
his impulsive confidence; but in truth she 
was too single-hearted to suspect him of a 
design of which he was really innocent. 

Georgie’s singing at the Symphony Concert 
was a triumphant success. ‘The musicians 
reported that her phrasing was like an instru- 
ment, and the newspapers that there was no 
trace of the amateur in her singing or her 
manner. Phil and Eugene Fleming were in 
the Waring box, and led the applause vocif- 
erously, and Eugene professed himself more 
than delighted with the whole performance. 
The Waring protégé made quite a sensation, 
though naturally there were disaffected ones, 
mostly those who sang themselves, amateurs 
or otherwise, who found Miss Carolan ab- 
surdly overrated. 

The next sensation that convulsed society 
was Lily Swift’s marriage to Mr. Cruden, 
The wedding took place at the very close of 
the season, in the largest church, with the 
most flowers, and bridesmaids, and music, 
that had been seen in years. 

“This wedding beats that one,” whispered 
a golden youth to the maiden by his side, as 
Mrs. Waring and Eugene Fleming, Frances 
and Mr. Waring came up the aisle, to occu- 
py conspicuous places within the boundary 
of the white ribbon. ‘She is handsome; 
there’s no use denying that fact.” 

“She dresses gorgeously,” responded the 
“In better. taste than any of the 
It’s odd, too, for she 
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maiden. 
other rich women. 
wasn’t anybody.” 
“Doesn't it seem terrible,” said Frances, 
turning to speak to Mrs. Valentine, who sat 


behind them. 
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““What’s terrible?” said Mrs. Valentine, 
with her face directed toward Frances, and 
her eyes rolling to the back of the church as 
the organist pulled out his stops, and the 
bridal procession seemed imminent. 

“ This marriage,” declared Frances, in an 
almost inaudible voice. “They say he is 
dying of consumption and dissipation.” 

“Well, she doesn’t care,” returned Mrs. 
Valentine prosaically. ‘“‘ How much heart 
has she? and as he is rich enough, and 
enough in love to give her all she wants to 
eat and drink and wear, she will be all right. 
Oh, she knows what she is about, my dear. 
Insinuate that she is not rapturously in love, 
and see where you'll be. She told me that 
Mr. Cruden was the only man she ever met 
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PassinG through Arizona in the fall of ’83, 
on a return trip from the East, I felt a desire 
awakened in my mind by the vague possibil- 
ities of the Territory, to woo fortune in the 
land of sunshine and silver, and throughout 
the following winter I was subject to severe 
intermittent attacks of the “ Arizona fever.” 
So I cast about for a means of livelihood 
there, and found a situation in Clifton—a 
small town in Graham county, in the east- 
southeastern part of the Territory, close up to 
the New Mexico line, and February found 
me a citizen of Arizona. 

A box cafion of the Rio San Francisco— 
the stream turbid and turbulent, or reduced 
to stagnant pools, according to the season. 
On all sides jagged rocks—lava and cement, 
the strata commingling and aistorted, within 
and about, as if they had been twisted to- 
gether when Nature was chaos, and not un- 
twisted on her journey to cosmos; above, 
overhanging here and sloping there, and 
somehow reaching up into mountains lofty 
enough to demand a neck-aching poise of 
the head if you wish to gaze on their sum- 
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that satisfied her affections and her intellect. 
She’s deep, and poor little Cruden will never 
be any the wiser.” 

And Lily fulfilled her mission. She grew 
fairer and fatter as the years went by, was 
devoted to her two lovely children, nursed 
her husband tenderly through his last illness, 
and looked more beautiful than ever in her 
widow’s weeds. After Cruden’s death she 
gave out to the world that no one knew 
what a heaven her married life had been, 
and that a fairy prince could not beguile her 
into forgetting her husband. She in no wise 
fulfilled Phil Carter’s prophecy about losing 
her beauty. The end and aim of her exist- 
ence was accomplished, and at forty she still 


looked twenty-five. 
Helen Lake. 
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mits. "A patch of sky overhead—a path left 
open for the sun. Below, before the river, 
three sand bars (Nature’s gift); a slag-pile 
(man’s); adobes, tents, frames, and jacadls ; 
the smelters, the railway and depot, with its 
20-inch ore road in connection; the flume, 
cottonwoods, swinging bridges ; no ef ceferas, 
This is Clifton as built by Nature and man, 
center of the great copper regionof Arizona, 
quondam resort of rustler and thief, at pres- 
ent a dependency of Old Edinbro’ town— 
for the Arizona Copper Company, upon which 
the town mostly depends, is a Scotch incor- 
poration, with headquarters in Edinburgh. 
You reach Clifton zza Lordsburg on the 
Southern Pacific ; then transfer to the Arizo- 
na and New Mexico Railway ; ride through 
a grass-covered desert tothe Gila; twist and 
turn along that treacherous stream ; fly off 
at a tangent into the mountains; swing round 
curving trestles; grope through tunnels in a 
gravel bed (the rock here is soft, the gravel 
solid); wind up the San Francisco; and, some- 
how, having left a plain to pass into the moun- 
tains and ascended a stream, yet find your- 
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self here in Clifton at a lower altitude than 
the starting point, Lordsburg. And when 
in, wretched being, go out, or prepare to 
think Aftserere Domine, or if of another turn 
of mind, thoughts best expressed in strong 
words. Time looks long ahead, and if you 
are at all subject to such ailment, the blues 
take full advantage of the opportunity. 

But the sharp corners gradually soften 
down and mostly disappear, and you grow to 
like the place. Objects that you wonder at 
not having observed before, awaken a strange 
interest. Odd studies in character abound. 
Nature gives you a new field; man carries 
you back to an old one, elsewhere disap- 
peared or disappearing, for Arizona seems to 
shade off the California of old days on a re- 
duced scale. Rush and hurry and warm in- 
dolence form a strange compound through- 
out the long, hot, dry summer. But indolence 
to the Saxon, even in the heat of Arizona, 
is but an acquired quality, a thin cuticle 
of laziness, a slight scratch through which, 
whether for gain, adventure, or pleasure, 
bares the nerve. 

Take a Sunday in June, hot though it be, 
climb the heights (the exertion will repay 
you), and look about. The ocatillas and 
cacti, the lava beds, and the hot noon-day 
sun glaring on the heated rocks, the strong 
lights and deep shadows in the thin, dry air, 
the lack of vegetation, and the glistening 
sands, unmarked, save by the uncouth form 
of cactus and its vegetable kinsmen, seeming 
a mockery of growing things, living and green, 
almost make one believe he is out of earth, 
and a dweller, for the time being, on that 
dead world, companion of ours, the moon. 
Here, you are tempted to say, are the very 
craters and fissures, with their sharp-cut and 
jagged outlines, that we viewed from earth 
with our giant telescopes. And then the liv- 
ing things, curious and unnatural, as though 
nature had conceived, and in the last throes 
of dissolution, brought forth the nightmare 
of a creation. And the nights, so glorious, 
yet weird, are as if, from our satellite, we 
viewed the earth-shine, grander and more 
beautiful by fourteen times than the moon. 

An Arizona landscape brings the feeling 
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that our earth is really dying. The blight of 
old age seems upon her, and the unmistaka- 
ble signs of decaying years at hand—the des- 
ert the proof of senility. But to this, the 
town ona Sunday evening presents a marked 
contrast—saloons crowded ; music, dancing, 
and gambling ; faro, licensed by the territory 
of Arizona, in full blast; Mexican games 
with Mexican cards; and the all-absorbing 
poker—poker in all its various forms and at- 
tractions, from the small calibre of a freeze- 
out game to that in which each chip stands 
for a gold piece, and rises with a geometrical 
ratio after the ante; reckless playing, and 
drunken playing, with an occasional cinch 
game ; miners, professionals, laborers, busi- 
ness men, all in the throng, and representa- 
tives of each in the play. The great Ameri- 
can game seems to have a tight grip on the 
Arizonian, and the Territory may well be 
termed the Hubof Pokerdom. Outside, an 
intoxicated Mexican expostulates with the 
night air, and, red-man fashion, drops into 
oratory; now self-laudatory, now deprecatory 
of everything Yankee or Gringo. ‘The train 
of thought becomes confused—lost; he 
winds up with a howl, and losing his balance, 
embraces the dust. A companion-in-arms 
(arms of bad whisky or mescal) stumbles over 
him with curses, not deep, but loud. They 
grapple, and after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, rise. The achievement displaces 
wrath with wonder. ‘ Carrajo” becomes 
“ Amigo”; they embrace ; essay a duet, and 
with a full crescendo swell, sway to the 
ground ; diminuendo from the dust—last 
and lost effort ; prostrate they lie and sleep- 
ing, and, happily, still. 

In a social way, Clifton (as is the case 
generally throughout Arizona) at first strikes 
aman curiously. Caste there is none: high 
and low, rich and poor, all meet on a pretty 
even plane. Freedom of action is allowed 
to all. This, of course, degenerates into li- 
cense so often as to make toleration a neces- 
sary virtue, so that scarcely a thought is giv- 
en to the delinquencies of one’s neighbors. ° 
Arizonian communities are lenient in their 
judgments, and often reverse the rules of 
the Covenanters and Puritans. Perhaps the 
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social code—to put it in a mild way—might 
read “ To err is human, to forgive, divine,” 
with corollary, “ A vast amount of forgiving 
is requisite.” Still, this bold Arizonian char- 
ity is perhaps preferable to the reeking col- 
umns of the metropolitan dailies. 

It is a community much given, in some of 
its members, to practical jokes—especially in 
the nature of Indian scares sprung upon the 
unwary stranger—at times of rather an aim- 
less character, and often rebounding with un- 
expected force upon the guilty authors. For 
a time there was lodging with me (rooms 
were scarce, and every one contained more 
than a single occupant) a young man from 
beyond the Mississippi. On his arrival in 
camp, almost his first enquiries were in re- 
gard to the red man, and he persistently con- 
tinued the subject. The wits of the town 
were not slow to observe this clue as to char- 
acter ; and congregating in the vicinity of the 
trans- Mississippian, each would vie with his 
neighbor in blood-curdling tales of the most 
approved yellow-backed type, in which Rattle- 
snake Dick, Tarantula George, Scorpion Char- 
ley, and like worthies, were made to appearand 
disappear in rapid succession of names gro- 
tesque, and adventures wild and marvellous. 
After a few days, when their subject was sup- 
posed to be brought to about the proper 
frame of mind, they gathered in our room 
one evening, and with a great appearance of 
excitement and fear, announced that the 
Apaches were out—had attacked Oro (a lit- 
tle mining camp three miles up the river) ; 
that the miners were fleeing in all directions, 
and that Geronimo, with his band, was likely 
to be upon us at any moment. ‘These con- 
soling facts delivered, they departed. Left 
alone, my room-mate began to show an alarm- 
ing degree of nervousness, which pleasant 
feeling was heightened by the appearance of 
armed men at our door and windows (as it 
was during the hot season, we slept with win- 
dows and door open), who insisted that I 
should rise, accompany them, and_ help 
guard the town. ‘These visits were uncere- 
moniously repeated at short intervals, with 
new faces at every refusal. Finally, the 
thing subsided. With the consciousness of 
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a well-earned night’s repose, I prepared to 
sleep. But herg retribution overtook the 
guilty (even if guilty only in a constructive 
degree—an abetter, not a principal). My 
companion was now in a condition in which 
every sound was the beginning of an attack, 
every shadow concealed an Apache, and 
hence was disposed to be conversational, 
though in whispers; and when he received 
but a grunt for an answer, would risk his 
voice at a higher pitch, and call me back 
from the land of Nod. For me there was 
no sleep that night, and the conclusion 
forced itself on my mind that a practical joke 
might work in more than one direction. On 
the morrow, my room-mate told me (day hav- 
ing dispersed the phantoms of darkness) that 
we had both been made fools of, and added 
several covert reflections upon my cowardice 
in not having risen at the call of our armed 
visitors. Pranks of this kind were continually 
being played on the stranger arriving in our 
midst, if the least suspicion of the tenderfoot 
showed about him. 

Some time after this, doxa fide reports of 
Indians having been seen in Gold Gulch, 
and on the Gila, began to come into camp, 
and were generally discredited; until one day 
during May of the last year, the wire from 
San Carlos brought the news that Geronimo 
with his band of Chiricahuas had left the 
reservation, and would probably cross the 
Gila near Clifton; and advised us to warn 
all settlers of their danger. 

Immediately couriers set out from Clifton 
to warn the outlying ranches and mines. We 
waited a day or two—mail nor wire brought 
news of the savages; a day or two more, 
with troops in station and communication by 
telegraph—and as yet the Government knew 
nothing of their whereabouts ; and then the 
first news in a roundabout way —a letter 
from Alma to a private citizen in Clifton. The 
writer, Wood Dodd, an old frontiersman, 
versed in the ways of the Indians, in some 
manner ascertaining that they were out, bold- 
ly struck out on their trail, and attempted to 
overtake and pass them, and warn the scat- 
tered ranchmen of the oncoming danget. 
This he succeeded in partially doing. The 
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trail deflected to the left near Alma, and he 
reached the village (situated on the head- 
waters of the Rio San Francisca), before Ge- 
ronimo crossed the river some short distance 
above. In one place, following a hot trail, 
from the brow of a hill he beheld the Apach- 
es camped below. They saw him at about 
the same moment, and thinking he must have 
a body of men with him, stampeded in all 
directions, leaving behind in their flight one 
of their ponies, a gun or two, ang various 
articles of clothing. 

Pushing rapidly on, the gang united, kill- 
ing and plundering as they went. On the 
Little Blue a ranchman ; farther on, a pros- 
pector ; at the Blue, an old man, upwards of 
seventy years of age (by name Benton, a cous- 
in of the famous Senator from Missouri, and a 
‘'g9er; near Alma, two Swedish boys, who 
had lately taken up a small stock ranch— 
one of whom, catching him without his gun, 
and thinking ammunition too precious to be 
wasted upon an unarmed man, they threw 
into a clump of spiny cactuses, and deliber- 
ately stoned to death. Then, avoiding the 
town, they crossed the river, continuing their 
atrocious deeds as they went, and with an 
easy jog, leisurely entered the Mogollons, 
and for the time being were safe from pur- 
suit. A cunning old wretch, Geronimo, as 
his last and still unfinished raid shows him. 

On the receipt of this news, militia com- 
panies, which had previously been organized 
in Clifton and Duncan, were called into ac- 
tive service by the governor of the Territory 
—which service, for a time, seemed to con- 
sist in following up rumors that always proved 
to be without foundation, or in standing guard 
beneath a broiling sun on some prominent 
lava heap. 

One wild ‘goose chase we had to Eagle 
Creek, near the bounds of the reservation, 
where a band of Apaches were reported as 
likely to cross. Our arrangements on this oc- 
sion were somewhat lax. Late in the even- 
ing we took the little twenty-inch ore road 
(in cars placed at our disposal through the 
courtesy of the Arizona Copper Company) 
to the iron-house ; from there marched up to 
Morenci; from there on through the moun- 
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tains and down Gold Gulch (the former 
scene of a massacre) to Eagle Creek; and, 
unsupplied with blankets, awaited through 
a chilly night the coming of Lo, who uncere- 
moniously declined to keep his appointment, 
come into our post, and be slaughtered like 
a decent Indian. In the morning our com- 
missary failed to appear, and, with tempers 
soured by chill and fast, we relapsed into a 
general stampede for food—a go-as-you- 
please race back to town, in which the writer 
took rank well ferward, we of the advance 
reaching Clifton in time for an early lunch, 
the main body at the dinner hour, and the 
halt, the lame, and the slow at supper, late 
in the evening, after this third battle of Bull 
Run, where we, deserted of our Gommissary, 
fled the field without the approach of an en- 
emy or the firing of a single gun. 

On the morrow, the wire from Duncan 
brought news of Indians, and asked aid to 
follow them, A car, kindly furnished by the 
Arizona and New Mexico Railway, was 
placed at our disposal, and noon found us 
at Duncan. A hasty lunch, and then, as 
soon as horses could be secured, we mounted 
and started off for Carlisle on a running 
walk—a gait that covers quite a stretch of 
distance in the course of a day, easy for 
beast, and, if you chance to have a single- 
footer, easy for rider; otherwise, quite the 
reverse, as a man soon learns to his sorrow. 

Over mesa, up dry gulches, on the rolling 
prairie-like swells, and then the level stretch 
and hard road. We rounded Steeple Rock, 
over the mountain, pushed up the cafion, and 
dashed into the pretty little mining camp of 
Carlisle. Supper, mounted, and off again, 
taking a northeasterly course. Jog alung 
through sharp defiles, up and down long 
sways of mountain road; and, gradually as- 
cending, we reached the altitude of pines. 

The night was without moon, but the stars 
twinkled brightly, and the pines in the faint 
light cast slight shadows and stood solemn 
and still. ‘The rocks, shapeless and vast and 
dim, the line of white road, the journey and 
its cause, the thud, thud, thud of hoofs, the 
suppressed voices, and now and then the 
sharp note of command, threw over all a sort 
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of subdued, earnest feeling, difficult to ex- 
press. 

At length we reached a small cenega (a 
watershed draining toward its center and 
without outlet). Here were pools of water. 
We dismounted, and men and animals 
quenched their thirst together. Here for 
the first time were sounds of insect and am- 
phibian life—frogs and crickets and other 
creatures chanting their queer refrains. 

A short distance beyond, the Apaches had, 
the day before, killed two men, and were 
supposed to be lurking in the vicinity. We 
again pushed forward Leaving the road, 
the party divided. A few of the stragglers 
became lost, and hallooed from the distance 
of a half-mile behind. We answered back, 
and as the main body moved on, we agreed 
to meet at an appointed rendezvous on the 
open side of a large hill, and with the small- 
er party awaited the stragglers. After many 
hallos and blind attempts, they succeeded in 
reaching us, and, receiving a few good round 
curses for their delay and our annoyance, 
rode on with us to rejoin our companions. 
But we failed to find them at the appointed 
place. They, meanwhile, meeting a party 
from Carlisle which had set out before us, 
deflected to the right from the trail, and 
awaited our coming at the base of the hill 
we had just climbed, supposing, of course, 
that the spot where they had left the path 
would be noticed, and that we would easily 
follow. 

After many calls we learned their where- 
abouts, and, not wishing to return by the cir- 
cuitous route we had climbed, struck out for 
the sound down the mountain side. We 
dismounted pretty soon, and began gingerly 
picking our way along in the darkness, over 
the sharp rocks and through the sharper 
cactuses ; clothes, shoes, and flesh worsted in 
the encounter, with here a slip, there a full- 
length tumble, now coaxing our brutes over 
a ticklish spot, and as suddenly objurgating, 
as the creatures, suspicious by nature, gave 
a sudden jump back, and upset us on the 
thorns of cactus clumps. Slipping and slid- 
ing and jumping, with many a fall but no 
serious mishap, we rejoined our companions. 
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And here we learned that the party from 
Carlisle had discovered the trail, but a few 
hours old ; that it appeared to take a circuit 
ous route difficult to follow, and headed to- 
ward the Mayflower District. We decided 
to go back to Carlisle, cut the trail at a near- 
er point in the morning, and thus gain time 
on the winding curves purposely made by 
our foes. 

Back on a sharp jog-trot to Carlisle, which 
we reached in the wee sma’ hours, and 
turned in for a brief snatch of sleep. We 
were aroused when just about soundly asleep, 
and once more prepared to set out. Our 
steeds, owing to a most copious feed during 
the night, for which we owe thanks to the 
superintendent of the mines, made objection 
to the saddle, and began to kick and buck 
after the usual style of the bronco. After they 
had kicked and trampled on several of their 
riders, but with no serious result, we at length 
mastered them, breakfasted, and five o’clock 
of aclear June morning found us in the sad- 
dle—the parties united, some forty in all— 
and headed for the Mayflower. 

A few hours’ ride brought us to the trail 
—a well defined one, with moccasin tracks 
in plenty. Trotting rapidly along, we passed 
the Norman mine, and in the dry bed of a 
little gulch discovered the light ashes of an 
Indian camp-fire of recent make. Something 
peculiar to the Indian fire, and distinguishing 
it from that of the white, is the small quan- 
tity of ashes remaining, and the lack of 
charred embers, owing to their spare use of 
fuel, and that mostly of small twigs. 

Thus encouraged, we quickened our gait, 
and soon came upon numerous carcasses of 
fat steers, left to rot or to shrivel and dry in 
the hot sun on the gravelly mesa. The 
Apaches had killed these, and cutting out 
only the choicest parts, had eaten their fill, 
and with the remainder tied in long strips to 
their saddles, leaving it to become jerked in 
the sun as they went along, had ridden 
away. ‘Thus they were able to make their 
meals, and one might almost say, camp, rid- 
ing. 

Crossing a hill, we saw the remains of 
another fire, made the night before, and 
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used, no doubt, for signaling purposes. 
From the summit of this hill they had seen 
us ride into Carlisle. Whereupon, while we, 
during the night, were beating about in the 
mountains, they had doubled upon us; rid- 
den down to the Gila, divided into two par- 
ties, one going above Duncan, the other be- 
low, rounded up what stock they could, 
crossed, and pushed on, to join again in the 
mountains beyond. 

Seeing the trail now pointed directly to- 
ward Duncan, we were anxious as to the fate 
of that hamlet, in the absence of most of its 
men and arms. Fresh signs added to our 
speed. Here, as we reached the bottom 
lands, moccasin tracks might be seen in all 
directions, stamped on the soft earth, where 
the stock had been rounded up. ‘This was 
so near the town that anxiety became fear, 
and giving full rein to the broncos, and plying 
the spurs into the already bleeding flanks, we 
dashed into the little settlement at full gal- 
lop, a mass of dust, horses, and horsemen, 
and found all was well. But the inhabitants 
of Duncan, seeing the rapidly advancing 
mass of dust, mistook us for the Indians. 
Almost without arms, and with but a hand- 
ful of men remaining, they hastily gathered 
the women and children into the adobe cor- 
ral, and the men prepared to make the best 
possible stand. ‘The operator wired to Clif- 
ton: “ Zhe Apaches are coming, we are with- 
out guns ; send help immediately” ; andas we 
rode into town dashed off “ JZy God, they're 
here now!” He was quickly undeceived, 
and the despatch to Clifton (where they were 
already firing up an engine to come down) 
countermanded. 

We bolted down a hasty dinner, and as 
our horses were pretty well exhausted, the 
cow-boys proceeded to rope what fresh ones 
remained. After some little delay, we suc- 
ceeded in getting mounts for twenty-five 
men, of whom twenty were ranchmen and 
cowboys of Duncan (under the leadership of 
John Parks and Lane Fisher, two true fron- 
tiersmen, and experienced in Indian warfare 
with the Comanches on the plains of ‘Texas, 
in the days when that tribe used to ride 
through the thinly settled sections of the 
VoL. VII.—23. 
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State on their bloody raids), and five of us 
from Clifton—a sort of left-handed auxiliary 
of no great account in the eyes of cow-boys. 
The remainder of our party, unable to secure 
horses, waited at Duncan, and subsequently 
joined the troops, and entered the Chirica- 
hua Mountains. 

Directing our course due west, and climb- 
ing the low hills which bound the bottom 
lands of the Gila, we cut the trail of the 
Apaches on the broad mesa beyond. They 
had taken to the mountains which rise to the 
west of the mesa, hoping to baffle pursuit, or 
‘at least delay it until they could cross the 
San Simon valley, and reach the Chiricahua 
Mountains in temporary safety. We followed 
from gulch to ridge, ridge to gulch, and 
climbing a steep hill, found several mules 
and horses, which, weakened and worn out 
by hard usage, they had been forced to aban- 
don. At the summit was the carcass of a 
horse recently killed, upon whose side they 
had slashed long gashes, to serve as some 
sign for those of their gang who might follow. 
Near by, carrajo poles (the long stalk of the 
soap weed) were laid very much in the form of 
a letter A, evidently a sign of time, direction, 
and some previously appointed rendezvous. 
The Apaches are adepts in communicating 
with one another by means of signs left 
along their route of travel, or in telegraphing 
from peak to peak with fireand smoke. With 
these latter they have arranged a code of 
signals, and can communicate many miles. 
By day, a thin column of smoke is allowed 
to ascend in the clear air, and then, by means 
of a blanket, made to disappear, waver, puff, 
at pleasure. Varying the order and number 
of these changes, they make known their 
wants. At night, the repeated flashing of a 
signal fire on some prominent peak is made 
to serve a like purpose. 

Our course now becoming very rough, it 
was decided to leave the trail, skirt along the 
mesa at the foot of the hills, and pushing for- 
ward with better speed, camp at the mouth 
of Horseshoe Cafion, in which.cafion the In- 
dians would probably pass the night, think- 
ing that we would follow their trail, and thus 
be unable to reach there before morning, by 
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which time they would again be well on their 
way. 

We descended upon the mesa at about 
four o'clock of a hot June afternoon. We 
had long before exhausted the water in our 
canteens, and the heat, with the stinging dust 
that rose, soon made thirst almost intolerable. 
With lips and throats parched and burning, 
we rode silently on. No water till we reached 
Horseshoe Canon, and that miles away, and 
perhaps ambushed. One who has never suf- 
fered seriously from thirst cannot imagine 
the suffering that a few hours without water 
on the alkali plains of Arizona produce. 

The hours of day dragged on, and night 
came with its darkness. It seemed as 
though we should never reach our halting 
place. Wearied and thirsting, now cheered 
by the remark that water was but a mile dis- 
tant, and then after riding two or three miles 
again offered the same encouragement, we 
plodded along in a sort of dead-and-alive 
mood, till about 12:30 p. M. the cry “ Water ” 
was raised, and with feverish hurry we dis- 
mounted and rushed to slake our thirst. It 
proved to be a well on an old stage route, 
now abandoned, just below the canon. 

With saddles for pillows and the steaming 
blankets from the wet, sweaty sides of our 
steeds as covers, we camped ; our horses were 
hobbled to graze on the gramma growing 
about (a dry, sage-colored grass, unpromising 
in outward appearance, but very nutritious), 
and a guard or two posted to prevent a 
stampede. To the east we could see the 
occasional flash of a signal fire from the top 
of some distant peak beyond the Gila, but 
no answering flame showed itself from the 
rocks back of the caion in which we sup- 
posed the Apaches were lurking. 

We were aroused after about three hours 
sleep, and again started on our way, just as 
day was breaking—this time for Doubtful 
Caiion, near Stein’s Peak, where it was sup- 
posed that troops would be stationed (tele- 
grams had been sent before we left Duncan 
for troops to be there), and that together we 
could round up the Apaches and prevent 
their escape. 

The trip to Doubtful Cafion was a mo- 
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notonous one, varied now and then by some 
one in the party breaking out into song, usu- 
ally some negro melody, as “ De Gospel 
Raft,” and at the chorus—  — 
“* Hide away, hide away, hide away, 

Dar’s no use in try’ng to hide away ; 

Get your baggage on de deck, 

Don't forget to get de check, 

For yo’ can’t sneak on board and hide away.” 
the other cow-boys would chime in with a 
weird and peculiar effect. 

A word as to the cow-boy. Despite re- 
peated denial, many still suppose him to be 
a desperado, bold and cruel, which is far 
from being true. Usually of harsh exterior 
and somewhat rough in manner (I speak now 
of the genuine cow-boy, not the Harvard 
student or wealthy Englishman coming west, 
aping his garb and trying to ape his manner), 
he is not so different from his fellow beings 
of other out-of-doors and laborious callings, 
but is just what his nameimplies. The cow- 
boy of the sensational imagination, the des- 
perado style of a fellow (who may have been 
a cow-boy, or, more likely, one who has 
drifted west from the slums of some large 
city), in the territories is known by the more 
significant term rust/er, and the word cow-boy 
is restricted to its proper use, without any 
of the bold-bad-man meaning that the outer 
world insists upon giving it. 

Reaching Doubtful Caiion, we found no 
troops stationed there as per agreement. It 
was already approaching the middle of the 
day, and we had eaten nothing since yester- 
day’s dinner, so the cow-boys roped a fat 
steer, butchered it promptly, and a fire being 
started, we cut slices from the warm and al- 
most living animal, thrust the sharpened 
ends of mesquite twigs through the steaks, 
cooked them in the flames, ashes, and smoke, 
and bolted them down with a mixture of 
grease and flour, and with black coffee, 
meanwhile prepared with water from a hole 
near by. With remembrance of yesterday’s 
thirst, we filled our canteens with water, but 
it was nauseous, disgusting, sewer-like stuff, 
with an odor and taste like a compound of 
sulphur and asphaltum, and whiffs suggestive 
of the residue at gas works. 
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For the better part of the day we beat 
about among the mountains and through the 
canons, trying to pick up the lost trail. Late 
in the afternoon we discovered where the 
troops—for whom we had telegraphed —had 
entered a blind caiion, halted and refreshed 
themselves, and then turned back. The In- 
dians, outwitting them, had followed on their 
track, and as the troops left the cafion, had 
entered, crossed a dividing ridge, and passed 
into a cahon beyond. 

A consultation was held. The Indians 
must break across the San Simon valley that 
night, and it was decided to await them at 
a more favorable spot. Passing out of the 
cahon, we skirted along the hills at the edge 
of the valley to a pass near Stein’s Peak, 
and there, concealed by a low mound, await- 
ed developments. 

Shortly before sundown we saw the In- 
dians passing leisurely up the valley at right 
angles to our position. We waited a mo- 
ment. Then the word was given, and we 
dashed on after them. The Indians just 
then, for the first time, descried us, and 
urged their horses to the utmost—and the 
speed an Indian can get out of these little 
ponies is remarkable. Away we went up the 
valley, whooping, yelling, and each riding at 
his best. We gained; the Indians threw 
impedimenta to the winds— blankets and 
rags, and various articles of clothing ; and 
firing as they rode, pushed on. We answered 
with a volley, and strained every nerve to 
reach them. Theyturned to the right through 
rocks and mesquite, and ‘made for the top 
ofa small hill) We followed at breakneck 
speed. They reached the summit, turned 
and fired a volley, and, as we supposed, pre- 
pared to make a stand. We pushed up the 
hill after them (the writer, on a laggard 
brute, one of the last to reach the summit) ; 
and at the top, beheld the Indians scattered 
and fleeing. Several volleys were fired after 
them, and two were seen to fall—whether 
by accident or wounded, we could not tell. 
Some of our party afterwards riding over the 
field, discovered the dead bodies of the two 

aman andawoman. As the Apaches of 
both sexes ride and dress almost exactly 
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alike, when firing it was nearly impossible to 
tell them apart. 

The twilight had now already deepened 
toward evening, and with the foe scattered 
and fleeing, impossible to follow, we reluc- 
tantly gave up the pursuit. We gathered up 
several horses and mules, abandoned in their 
flight, and rags, shawls, and blankets. One 
of these, of gaudy colors, a companion but 
recently out from Scotland picked up asa 
trophy to be forwarded to Edinburgh; but on 
some one’s suggestion that Indian apparel 
is not always free from parasites, the new 
owner instantly dropped the article, and 
his look of triumph gave way to one of deep 
disgust. 

As we were just about to leave the field 
a cry was heard, and one of the ranchmen 
rejoined us with a pappoose, some eight or 
ten months old (done up in its curious little 
basket), which the Indians had abandoned 
in their flight. It was unharmed, save for a 
slight scratch on the face received in falling. 
It looked at us with eyes askance and dis- 
tended with fear, but made no cry of alarm. 
Various suggestions as to killing it were made 
by some of the band, and perhaps too much 
in earnest ; but the finder slung pappoose 
and basket over the horn of his saddle, and 
with our booty we set off on a jog-trot for 
San Simon. We rode for an hour or so with- 
out a whimper from the baby; but at length 
he burst forth and cried with all the vigor of 
a white child. 

On over the dreary plain ; and late in the 
evening we arrive at San Simon, white and 
blinded with the alkali dust, and jaded and 
hungry. Supper is here prepared for us, 
and then it is decided that the party shall 
divide. ‘Those from Duncan remained at 
San Simon, under the leadership of Lane 
Fisher, and secured as many fresh horses as 
possible ; while we from Clifton, with John 
Parks in command, returned to Duncan and 
Clifton to, obtain provisions and other neces- 
saries, and then rejoin the others. 

Taking a freight train of the Southern Pa- 
cific, on which we paid at the rate of ten 
cents per mile, we soon reached Lordsburg, 
where we passed the night ; and on the mor- 
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row, after having had our pictures taken by 
an amateur photographer, with the pappoose 
in the center of the group (whom we now 
took occasion to christen Doubtful, after the 
canon near which he was found), we boarded 
the cars of the narrow gauge, and were 
‘passed ” to our destination—a jaded and 
worn-out sextette, with eyes red and swollen 
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by the alkali, looking like “ burnt holes in a 
blanket,” lips parched and bleeding, faces 
burned to a red crisp in the severe sun, and 
limbs tired and aching. 

Thus ended our raid after the Chiricahuas; 
for, not being able to secure fresh horses at 
San Simon, the party there telegraphed us, 


and returned. 
Fred W. Stowell. 





THE REAL 

NEAR the old Ducal castle stood the castle 
mill. It was regarded as a gold mine, al- 
though it was not the miller’s in fee, but be- 
longed to the ruling Duke, whose ancestors 
ages before had conveyed its hereditary use 
to the miller’s ancestors. This use, however, 
was to pass only to the sons, according to the 
rights of primogeniture ; and if at any time 
there should be no male successor, the lucra- 
tive mill was to escheat to the Duke. The 
rental and socage on this inherited mill were 
small; the rights and profits large. It en- 
joyed above alla wide monopoly. ‘The farm- 
ers in the neighborhood were obliged to 
bring their corn to this mill, and durst not, 
under penalty of a heavy fine, carry it to any 
other miller. ‘The miller could cut timber 
for the mill works in the Ducal forest with- 
out cost; and if the house or stables sus- 
tained a damage whose repairing cost more 
than three florins, the Duke had to bear the 
Minor damages were to be re- 
But such minor dam- 


expense. 
paired by the miller. 
ages never occurred ; for whenever one hap- 
pened, it was left until it grew larger, or re- 
ceived a vigorous thump out of hand, which 
at once made it larger than three florins’ 
worth. No wonder that the miller’s family 
were desirous to keep such a splendid pos- 
session in the family forever: and that the 
castle miller always married early, and looked 
forward to the birth of a son as anxiously as 
any nobleman. 

Miller Kurb, who married in the year 
1634, had to wait rather long; for he lived 


1 From the German of Professor W. H. Rich], 
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twelve years in childless matrimony. At last, 
however, a son was born to him, on the 9th 
of October, 1646. His joy would have been 
great had not the times been so bad. The 
three great plagues—war, famine, and pesti- 
lence,—stalked arm in arm through the coun- 
try, and amidst the ruin of the existing gen. 
eration, little thought was given to the distant 
future. Fourteen days after the birth of the 
child, the imperial troops besieged the town, 
and the mother, very weak and miserable as 
she was, died of fright the night the enemy’s 
shot set the barn and stable of the castle mill 
on fire. As an assault was feared, all the 
helpless folk, old men, women, and children 
were sent out of the town on the following 
day, as flight was yet possible. 

The miller was compelled to part with his 
child, All the able-bodied men of the town 
were formed into a militia company, and had 
to help in defending the walls. So the mil- 
ler remained behind as a soldier, and confid- 
ed his child, for weal or for woe, to an old 
friend and neighbor, Sybilla Beck, who also 
had a little boy three weeks old; but who, 
as a young and healthy woman, was already 
able to undertake the journey. Her hus- 
band, the shop-keeper, had also remained 
behind under arms. 

What was feared, happened. ‘The town 
was taken by storm, and according to the 
laws of the period, pillaged for three hours. 
The shop-keeper was struck down by the pil- 
lagers; the miller escaped. For weeks he 
skulked about the neighborhood, and only 
ventured back to his mill after the enemy 
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had withdrawn, and the clash of arms died 
away in the distance. 

During this war the town was not destined 
to witness another conflict ; and so the mil- 
ler rebuilt the stable and barn at the expense 
of his liege lord, and had again become well 
to do by the time the bells in the town church 
tolled to thanksgiving service for the peace 
of Westphalia, in the fall of 1648, exactly 
two years after those first calamitous days. 

Nothing had been heard from Sybilla Beck 
for a long time; and the miller sought in vain 
for tidings of the fate of his child. The band 
of fugitives had indeed succeeded in eluding 
the besiegers ; but within a short distance of 
the town it fell among a gang of marauders, 
and was plundered and dispersed. A num- 
ber of the helpless people perished, others 
soon again returned to the deserted town; 
but not a few were driven farther and farther 
on by the din of war. Among the latter was 
the shop-keeper’s wife, with her two children. 
She was soon regarded as completely lost. 

After the year of mourning had passed by, 
the miller married again, a young widow. 
As he looked upon his son as dead, he went 
into this marriage in order to have another 
son; and so, at all events, retain the mill- 
property in the family. With this end in 
view he took this widow, who had already 
had a son, and he considered it probable 
that she would have another. But fate seems 
to delight in fooling the most cautious. The 
miller’s wife brought him twice twins, but 
each time girls ! 

Meanwhile, it was rumored in the town 
that Sybilla Beck had been seen here and 
there in Saxony, and that she supported her- 
self and child by peddling ; and some said 
that this child was the miller’s son, and that 
the woman’s son had died. Others main- 
tained the contrary. Hereupon the miller 
renewed his researches, when quite unex- 
pectedly Sybilla herself appeared in the town. 
She had heard of her husband’s death, and 
the loss of their property in the pillage, soon 
after it had taken place; but as she had al- 
ways been looked on as a proud woman, she 
was unwilling to return a beggar, and only 
came back again after she had accumulated, 
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by her itinerant trade, the modest means of 
independent support. With the little mon- 
ey which she had taken with her in her flight, 
and which she succeeded in concealing from 
the marauders, she began this trade. 

Sybilla’s first visit was to the miller. She 
was very much surprised to hear him inquire 
after his child, and then related that the child 
had died soon after the flight, in a village 
not more than twelve hours from the town ; 
that the poor thing had been too frail to en- 
dure all the hunger, wet, and cold to which 
it had been expesed in those days of horror. 
Moreover, that she had asked the innkeeper 
of the village to send the news of the child’s 
death to the miller in the town; but that the 
innkeeper had himself been driven from his 
house soon after, and so the tidings were not 
brought. Besides, who troubled himself at 
that time about the death of a three-weeks- 
old child?  Sybilla’s child had survived. 
The miller listened to this story in silence, 
and did not doubt that it was true. 

Sybilla now lived in the town, and by 
dint of great industry eked out a scanty but 
honest living. She rejected charitable gifts, 
which were offered her at first, and as she 
was looked upon as a proud, reserved, ambi- 
tious woman, she soon again lost the few 
friends which her undeserved misfortunes first 
had won her. An ambitious person blushes 
at the fact of having fallen into misfortune, 
even if altogether undeserved. He cannot 
bear to have the star of his fortune eclipsed. 
So it hurt Sybilla’s pride to think that her 
husband had been killed, and her house 
plundered. On the other hand, she was not 
at all ashamed of her lowly occupation. Her 
only joy was that her boy had survived, and 
her highest ambition was to make a real 
splendid fellow of him. Although she gave 
no distinct utterance to these thoughts, per- 
haps had no clear perception of them in her 
own mind, they were nevertheless distinctly 
apparent in her words and actions. The 
common crowd, to whom everything unusual 


appears suspicious, whispered that Sybilla’s 
putative child belonged in reality to the mil- 
ler ; that the woman had kept it as her child, 
because her pride could not admit that she 
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had lost everything—her husband, her means, 
and her only child also. 

The rumors naturally came to the miller’s 
ears, and he frequently urged Sybilla to con- 
fess the truth; but she became exceedingly 
indignant at these suspicions. She called to 
God to witness that the boy was her son, and 
henceforth avoided the miller and the other 
people all the more defiantly and suspicious- 
ly. The miller had no proofs other than the 
general talk; but he frequently said to his 
wife, ‘‘ There is something wrong about this 
woman’s alleged child.” But his wife, who 
still had hopes of a son of her own, dispelled 
these scruples, and was perhaps the only soul 
in town who openly stood by Sybilla. 

But now a new and heavy misfortune be- 
fell the poor woman. 
a fine five-year old boy, became afflicted with 
opthalmy, and his eyes became gradually more 
inflamed and painful, until at last a film 
spread over his sight, and he could only dis- 
tinguish objects as if seen through a thick 
mist. Gradually even this dim vision van- 
ished, and he was threatened with total blind- 
ness. Now a blind man was, in those days, 
an outcast, for whom there was no school in 
youth, and no occupation in manhood ; and 
if the afflicted one was poor into the bargain, 
nothing remained for him but to go begging. 
Sybilla had seen with horror this inevitable 
future for her son. Whole nights she fer- 
vently prayed to God that herson might see 
again, but in vain. 
dimmer and dimmer. 

In her distress she heard that a doctor 
had arrived at the fair in Frankfort, 
performed miraculous cures upon sore eyes 
—the celebrated Dr. Strambelius von Gun- 
zenheim. She gathered up all her savings, 
sold the silver spoon which she had received 
at baptism from her sponsor, and her wedding 
ring, as the only valuables she yet possessed, 
and set out on her distant journey to Frank- 
fort with the child. On arriving there, she 
found the celebrated doctor’s booth, in the 
second row, near the waffle bakery; but it 
was hard to push through the crowd of per- 
sons seeking assistance, who besieged the 
But with patience she succeeded 


Her son, grown to be 


The boy’s sight grew 


who 


entrance. 
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here also. The doctor examined the eyes, 
and declared that a thin film had drawn over 
them, which would have to be pierced; but 
that the boy would then again see as well as 
ever ; that success was certain; that he had 
performed the operation hundreds of times, 
but that it was very tedious; and he could 
therefore not undertake it unless the woman 
laid down twenty-five florins on the table in 
advance, and that a further fee of twenty-five 
florins would be due him after the operation. 

Sybilla grew deathly pale, and then red in 
the face, protesting with tears that fourteen 
florins was all she possessed, and that she 
had collected this money with the greatest 
difficulty. Dr. Strambelius consoled her 
with kindly words, saying that he was at all 
times lenient with the poor, and that for the 
love of God he set his prices according to his 
patient’s means. If, therefore, she would 
pay him seven florins down, and seven 
more on the morrow after the operation 
had been performed, he would operate on 
the boy’s eyes just as well as if he had re- 
ceived twice twenty-five. Sybilla paid the 
seven florins. ‘The next day the doctor, af- 
ter many a painful preparation, cheerily took 
the lancet. ‘In eight days he will be cured,” 
said he, and made the incisions. ‘The child’s 
pain was great, but the mother’s anguish was 
far greater. After the eyes were bandaged, 
Sybilla tremblingly enquired of the doctor 
whether the operation had been successful. 
He replied with much unction, “That lies in 
God’s hand!” She laid the remaining seven 
florins on the table, and carried the child 
back in her arms to the inn. 

There, recovering from her first shock, she 
recalled the doctor’s few words, and felt 
alarmed, and she thought in her simple mind 
that if the doctor had commended the result 
to God éefore he made the incision, and in- 
sured the speedy cure so confidently after- 
wards, it would have been better. 

Sybilla had to remain at the inn eight days 
longer, and keep the boy quietly in a dark 
room. So Dr. Strambelius had ordered it. 
During this time she had lived upon the 
landlord and a few fellow-lodgers, who also 
made up a small purse for her on the way. 
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But it caused the poor woman a greater pang 
to receive these alms, than it had done be- 
fore to lay down all her wealth upon the doc- 
tor’s table. On the eighth day, the doctor 
took off the bandages from the boy’s eyes. 
He now saw nothing at all any more. The 
doctor consoled the despairing mother, and 
told her to bandage the eyes well again, and 
return home as slowly and carefully as possi- 
ble; that in a_ few at most, the 
sight would return; that slow cures were 
really the best. A carrier from her town, re- 


weeks, 


turning with wares from the fair, took up the 


two on his wagon. 

Sybilla waited a few weeks, but the boy 
was and remained stone blind. Then she 
took heart and carried him to the Count’s 
doctor-in-ordinary, an expert but uncivil man, 
on which account he was not much liked by 
the peasantry. He examined the eyes long 
and carefully, and finally said to the woman 
harshly that she was an obstinate and delud- 
ed woman, who was now being punished in 
the child for her stubbornness; that the 
malady had not been dangerous at all, and 
could easily have been cured by a good doc- 
tor, but that Dr. Strambelius was a contemp- 
tible quack, who had deliberately destroyed 
the boy’s sight, and that now, of course, the 
boy must remain blind forever. 

At these harsh words the widow fell to the 
floor in a swoon, and afterwards could not 
recall where or how she recovered her sen- 
ses. When she was alone with the boy at 
home, she cursed the ‘ wonder doctor” in 
silent despair, cursed herself, and then again 
fondled the child, and prayed to God to vis- 
it all imaginable torture upon her, but that 
he would perform a miracle, and make the 
child to see again. But no miracle was per- 
formed, and the boy remained blind. 

The whole transaction, as_ well 
doctor-in-ordinary’s remarks, soon became 
known in the town, and the people generally 
woman, al- 


as the 


condemned the unreasonable 
though most of them who broke their staves 
over Sybilla, under like circumstances would 
certainly not have acted with more wisdom. 
They too, would rather have gone ten miles 
to a mountebank than ten steps to a compe- 
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tent physician. The miller was especially 
agitated by the affair. The general sympa- 
thy which was shown for the blind boy re- 
vived the firm belief in him, that the unfor- 
tunate child was his son; that he must tear 
the child from the foolish woman, and make 
all possible exertions to retrieve, as the real 
father, all the harm the false mother had 
worked. Frequently he argued that this was 
the woman’s punishment, in that as she loved 
the child with such supernatural love, she 
must needs destroy the child in that love; 
that this was heaven’s judgment, in which 
God spake himself, because all human evi- 
dence remained silent, and so exposed the 
theft of the child. The miller by this time, 
carried away by purely humane motives, com- 
pletely lost sight of the question of the in- 
heritance, which formerly was his principal 
object in his contention for the son. 

But when public sentiment had again 
grown cooler, and the miller’s new scruples 
over the origin of the child became known 
in the town, the case of inheritance was dis- 
cussed in connection with the accident to 
the boy. Some maintained that even if it 
were proven that the boy was really the mil- 
ler’s son, he could not succeed to the mill 
anyway ; that it was certain that a blind boy 
is a son, but that it was equally certain that 
he could never become a miller, and both 
were requisite to the inheritance. But others 
argued that even if the blind boy should not 
become a miller himself, he still could be 
the father of half a dozen millers who could 
see ; and as little as the right of the family 
would become extinct, if, perchance, there 
should happen to be but one minor heir, 
who, as it was, could not himself grind for 
years to come, so little did it become extinct 
if there were occasionally a blind son in it. 
The quarrel was a foolish one, but it would 
not have entertained the people, and attract- 
ed them in an elective affinity, had it not 
been a foolish one. It certainly was an im- 
portant factor in strengthening the miller in 
the belief that the blind boy was his son, and 
that he must not shrink from any trouble and 
sacrifice to become duly possessed of the 


stolen one. 
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He went to Sybilla, begged, flattered, con- 
jured, offered large sums ; but all in vain. 
Then he threatened, flew into a passion, and 
accused the woman in much more severe 
language than the Count’s doctor, of being 
an accessory to the boy’s blindness; yes, 
that here God’s judgment had been made 
manifest in her, because of the stolen child. 
Sybilla, whe had fallen into a swoon at the 
words of the doctor, listened to the much 
harsher upbraiding of the miller with an icy 
indifference, saying, that for what she had 
sinned against the child she stood answerable 
to her conscience and to God above, and 
would not be betrayed into uttering another 
word. But as her stay in the town grew 
daily more insupportable, and as she feared, 
besides, that the miller might, as he had often 
threatened, take the child away by force, she 
moved to a cousin, who owned a small farm 
situated in a most solitary region two hours 
distant. She engaged with him as a servant, 
in order not to eat the bread of charity, and 
declared her willingness to do the hardest 
work, provided her cousin would swear ky 
the holy sacrament to defend the blind boy 
against any attempt at abduction on the part 
of the miller. The peasant, who sided with 
his cousin anyway, and who had an old grudge 
against the miller, took the oath ; and he was 
a man whose courage and prowess might well 
be feared. 

Upon this secluded farm Sybilla remained 
unmolested, and was well treated by the farm- 
er—not as a servant, but asa relative. As 
she could not, even for a few hours, separate 
herself from her boy, the farmer put her in 
charge of the cattle in the pasture in summer. 
There, sitting in the shade of an oak tree, at 
the border of a sunny meadow, with her boy 
beside her, she would forget her sorrows of 
the past, and rejoice in the sweet tranquillity 
of the present. 
dreaming, but a work of a peculiar kind, 
which this delicious leisure afforded her. She 
instructed her boy in all manner of useful 
knowledge, and instilled into his mind what 
she knew of God Sybilla 
was a Lutheran, and so was, as a matter of 
course at that time, thoroughly at home in 


It was, however, no idle 


and his word. 
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the Bible. She could not send the boy to 
school, as, in his blindness, he would have 
learned little enough there ; and she feared, 
too, that the miller might seize the child if 
he came to town. Therefore she performed 
the functions of schoolmaster herself, whilst 
herding the cattle; and therein she really 
only did together what the village school- 
master had done one after the other, for pre- 
vious to going into the profession he had 
been for years a swineherd. 

Thus three summers and winters passed in 
peace and quiet, and the grass seemed to 
have growr. over the controversy about the 
child ; but appearances were deceptive. The 
miller’s thoughts reverted to the stolen boy, 
and the more as he saw the prospect of hav- 
ing a son by his second wife grow less ; and 
on being again incited against the woman by 
his friends, he proceeded to the solitary farm, 
accompanied by several brawny mill-hands, 
armed with guns and clubs, to take away 
the boy by force. But the farmer and his 
servants made a desperate resistance. From 
words they came to blows, and on the mil- 
ler finally raising his gun to shoot the farmer, 
the latter shot him with an old horse-pistol. 
The mill hands retreated, bearing with them 
the wounded miller, apparently for dead. 

This event, which seemed to relieve Sy- 
billa from her bitterest enemy, on the con- 
trary plunged her into the deepest distress. 
The farmer, fearing to be arrested for mur- 
der, immediately went to town, reported the 
affair to the magistrate, and claimed that he 
had shot the miller absolutely in self-defence. 
But the miller surprised the physicians by 
recovering, and lost no time in bringing a 
counter suit against the action brought by 
the farmer for disturbing the peace, by suing 
Sybilla Beck for embezzling his child. If 
he succeeded in proving that the woman 
had really taken and kept his child, in spite 
of all amicable means to recover it, his last 
desperate attempt to take it by force was, if 
not justifiable, toa great extent excusable. 

So at last the old quarrel got into the law- 
yers’ hands, a thing which both parties had 
frequently threatened, but which they always 
dreaded and avoided. 


% 
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In the first place, it devolved upon the 
miller to prove his claim to the child by evi- 
dence. In novels, this evidence is usually 
furnished by a scar on the child’s breast, or 
a mole on the back, or by an amulet which 
the mother hung round the neck of the new- 
born babe, and which, after the lapse of 
vears, still hangs there ; but there was noth- 
ing of all this in this true story. ‘The mil- 
ler’s friends maintained that the child was 
the exact image of the miller, and that that 
was evidence, too; but the woman’s friends 
insisted, on the contrary, it was the exact 
image of Sybilla. In good sooth, the same 
is said of any child, even if the parents are 
as handsome as angels, and the child looks 
like a little baboon. 

In the village where the miller’s alleged 
son had died, there still lived people who 
could give conclusive evidence. ‘The depo- 
sitions consisted mainly in the following : 

Sybilla was alone with the two children, 
when the one died in the barn where she had 
sought refuge. Soon after, several women 
entered and found her in tears beside the 
corpse. One of the women sought to soothe 
her with the words, ‘‘ So many children die ; 
they are well cared for. I have seven, which 
I cannot support, but from me our God will 
not take one.” Whereupon Sybilla flew at 
her in a passion, rebuked her for such lan- 
guage, saying if she had once lost a child, 
she would not speak so again, and repeated- 
ly cried out, “Oh, my child, my child! Had 
I but my child again.” The bystanders— 
all strangers—for her townspeople had all 
been dispersed in the flight — therefore 
concluded that the dead child belonged to 
her. Other people, too, insisted that they 
had heard the woman call the boy “her 
child”; that, on the whole, her grief and 
despair over the death had been intense, 
which was altogether unnatural and impossi- 
ble in the case of a strange child; that only 
a few days thereafter had she emphatically 
pronounced the dead child to be the one 
confided to her by the miller. 

Sybilla admitted that she might have ut- 
tered words to that effect, as the witness 
said ; but the child confided to her care had 
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been “her child,” too, although not her flesh 
and blood ; that evena hired nurse frequent- 
ly called the child she soothed “her” child; 
that as she had taken the mother’s place, out 
of compassion to the baby, she had also 
nursed it with a mother’s love, and bewailed 
it with a mother’s pain. To the judges, 
children of a rude period, this tender and no- 
ble construction of her motives seemed alto- 
gether incomprehensible and incredible. Be- 
sides, Sybilla was looked upon as a hard, 
cold woman, of masculine obstinancy, more 
capable of the most violent and intense ha- 
tred than of so extremely generous a passion. 

The scales were sinking against the ac- 
cused, when evidence in writing was discov- 
ered, which threatened to undo her com- 
pletely. ‘The miller, when he first began to 
doubt, had written to the pastor of the vil- 
lage, as the name and date of the death of the 
child must have been entered in the church 
register. But the register had been hidden 
in the late war,and had not again been found. 
But now, as the most careful search was made 
by order of the court, the book was found. 
It contained, under date of November 6th, 
1646, the following entry: “Item: a little 
child died also, belonging to an unknown 
tradeswoman.” In these words the miller be- 
lieved to have already won the case, and 
the judges were almost of the same opinion. 
It was in vain that Sybilla construed the 
word “belongs” in its figurative sense, as 
she had done before with the words ‘my 
child.” It was in vain that she protested 
that the statement had not been made by 
her for entry in the church register; that 
the poor child did not havea Christian buri- 
alin the general confusion, and that no pas- 
tor had enquired of her about its name or 
father. 

Sybilla would have been lost, had not her 
lawyer demanded a nearer insight into the 
register ; for now the following transpired : 
In those days of horror, the village had no 
pastor any more, and the schoolmaster at- 
tended to the current business in case of 
emergency. But he had died long before the 
trial. The entry, as in all cases of death, was 
in his hand, but not entered on the succeed- 
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ing lines, but on the margin, and indeed, in a 
different ink. Besides, contrary to all rules, 
the name of the child was omitted. The 
lawyer argued that the entry had been made 
by the schoolmaster at a later period, and 
from memory; probably at a time when Sy- 
billa had long left the village; and so it 
proved nothing more than that the belief was 
at that time prevalent in the village that the 
dead child was the unknown tradeswoman’s 
son. 

The lawyer had scarcely averted a danger- 
ous blow by this argument, when another 
witness against Sybilla came forward—the 
innkeeper of the village. She had not request- 
ed this innkeeper to send the news to the 
father, the miller, through a teamster or trav- 
eler, immediately, but eight days after the 
child’s death. ‘This again seemed to make 
it evident that, in the beginning, she had 
mourned for her own child’; and that only 
after the lapse of a few days she conceived 
the idea of proclaiming the miller’s living 
child as her own, and giving out his child for 
dead. She replied: At first she hoped to be 
able to return to the town in a short time, 
and bring the news to the miller herself; 
that only after her return had been frustrated, 
and she had been driven farther and farther 
from her retreat, had she made this special 
request of the innkeeper. 

But why should she burden herself with a 
strange child through life, in addition to-all 
her misery and poverty? Did she mean to 
deny to God, himself, that he had allowed 
her child to die? Had she, in her anguish 
over the death of her own child, clung so des- 
perately to the strange child, that she pre- 
ferred to keep it unlawfully than, to part from 
this, her last consolation and hope?  Cer- 
tainly, at that period, a child was not a bur- 
den for a poor widow in the full sense of to- 
day. A child, and notably a son, was a cap- 
ital in a depopulated land, and in his youth 
already could be a help and support to his 
mother. ‘Therefore, child-stealing was more 
common, and infanticide much rarer, than at 
Sybilla may possibly have kept the 
when it 


present. 
strange child from selfish motives ; 
became blind, and an absolute burden to her, 
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fear, defiance, and pride together may have 
forbidden her to confess her offence. But, 
if all strictures were passed upon Sybilla, she 
could not, at least, be reproached with self- 
ishness. ‘Therefore, several men of lenient 
judgment finally accepted the proposition, 
that she really lived in the firm belief that 
she was the strange child’s real mother. The 
accumulated misery of that terrible war had 
so distraught the understanding of many peo- 
ple, that very frequently the mother failed to 
recognize her child, the husband his wife, 
either by the eye or the heart. The broken 
hearted woman had exchanged the children, 
not in reality, but in the imagination of her 
distracted mind, and this mania had gradu- 
ally taken root during the following days af- 
ter the death, but then had haunted her un- 
ceasingly, and with fearful tenacity. 

However the mystery might be solved, the 
whole town, at all events, united in disputing 
the gloomy woman’s right to the child, and 
the judges were inclined to do the same, but 
could come to no decision, because the evi- 
dence that had been produced dissolved it- 
self on nearer examination into purely psy- 
chological and moral probabilities. 

So several years passed by. The poor 
woman was so racked with the constantly re 
curring torment of the lawsuit, that she 
would have welcomed a speedy deliverance 
by death, had she not wished to live for the 
blind boy’s sake. She began to look pale 
and gaunt like a ghost, with sunken eyes, in 
which one could see that her thoughts were 
elsewhere than in her gaze. She avoided 
everybody, only went to town when she must 
on account of the lawsuit, and kept the boy 
more carefully secreted than before. 

Meanwhile the boy had passed his thir- 
teenth year; Easter was approaching. One 
day Sybilla Beck appeared before the pastor 
of the town to present him for confirmation. 
The pastor explained that this was not so 
simple a matter ; that the boy must first re- 
ceive religious instruction, in order to pre- 
pare him to stand the examination before 


the congregation, according to the custom of 
those primitive days ; that she should there- 
fore bring him again in the fall, and have him 
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brought for instruction punctually during 
the winter, to the end that he might be fitted 
for confirmation the next year. But Sybilla 
implored the pastor to examine her son im- 
mediately, as he knew the catechism and all 
the rest by heart. The pastor complied out 
of curiosity, and the examination must have 
followed exceptionally well, for after he had 
questioned the boy, he pronounced him fit 
to be confirmed. But he observed strict si- 
lence to other people on the matter, and 
went out to the farm frequently to specially 
prepare the blind boy, as the widow would 
have only with mortal dread sent the boy to 
town so frequently. 

A few days before the solemnceremony, the 
report was circulated that the contested child 
was to be confirmed. This caused a great 
commotion among the citizens. Many con- 
tended that the boy ought not to be admitted 
to confirmation before the court had decided 
whose boy was confirmed. The pastor re- 
plied, that he did not confirm the boy upon 
his inheritance in the castle mill, but upon 
his inheritance in Christ ; but as far as the 
earthly paternal rights were concerned, he 
held to the present status, and would in no 
way forestall any later decision of the courts. 

On the day of the public examination, 
which was held a week before confirmation, 
all the benches in the church were filled ; 
the governing Count with his family sat in 
the family pew, and even the miller, although 
he was again ailing, had himself conveyed 
thither. He had to see, he said, his boy 
confirmed. The blind boy stood the last in 
the class. His mother would fain have re- 
mained near him, but she was crowded away 
behind the last pillar. 

The pastor began his examination with 
the first pupils in succession. It occasion- 
ally happened that the one or the other got 
stuck ; but the pastor would then only call 
on the last, the blind boy. He could answer 
promptly, and help the seeing on the right 
track again. But when it came to his turn, 
the pastor went far out of his way, and asked 
him much longer, harder, and more intricate 
questions than of all the others. He even 
went through the six principal articles of the 
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Lutheran cathechism, from the ten com- 
mandments to the office of the keys and the 
confessional. The blind boy had not only 
learned the many apothegms, passages, and 
prescribed answers to the most minute detail, 
but he could speak of religious things in so 
simple-hearted and child-like spirit that the 
congregation was lost in surprise and sym- 
pathy. 

Then the pastor said that the congregation 
must now also learn who had instructed the 
boy so carefully ; that it was none other than 
the poor mother. ‘Thereupan he recounted 
all the bitter privations which the woman had 
all her life cheerfully borne for the child, but 
more especially since he became _ blind. 
When her heart was rent with the agonizing 
thought that perhaps the child had lost his 
sight by some fault of hers, she suddenly de- 
rived a wonderful consolation from the 
thought that she must now make the spiritual 
eye of the child see clearer, the darker the 
night was that hung over the outer eye. So 
Sybilla, in the midst of her work, depriva- 
tion, and sorrow, had reared the blind boy 
more carefully than most rich people rear 
their seeing ,children, and led him in the 
knowledge of many useful things ; but above 
all, to the knowledge of God and a Christain 
life ; and in the discharge of hely, motherly 
duty alone had she found strength to bear the 
soul-tormenting trouble of the last few years. 
Because she had despaired of proving before 
the world her maternity to the boy, she 
wished at least to prove herself the real 
mother before God. 

The hardest hearts in the congregation 
wept at the words’; the women wept. Only 
Sybilla stood motionless as a statue, gazing 
with down-cast eyes into an open psalm book. 
A tremor of the lips alone betrayed the storm 
of emotions which shook her soul. 

When the closing hymn was intoned, the 
Count sent for the privy counsellor to the roy- 
al pew, and said to him : 

* Sybilla Beck is the real mother !” 

But the privy counsellor replied : 

“ My gracious master, that is not admissi- 
ble ; the case is yet pending, and the law 
must take its course.” 
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The Count gazed about him impatiently. 
At last he said: 

“Good, then. If I may not quash the case, 
I may, at least, like any subject, propose a 
compromise between the contending parties.” 

“Your Grace can certainly do that,” re- 
plied the privy counsellor, “and it strikes 
me this compromise will be more easily 
brought about than an hour ago.” With 
these words he pointed to the pillar. There 
stood the miller beside the widow, and had 
taken her by the hand. 

After the service the Count had both par- 
ties called into the sacristy. ‘There he said: 

“Your case will never be-finished. I wish, 
therefore, to bring about a compromise. 
Each of you shall have what you wished. 
You, miller, wished an heir for the family in- 
heritance. You, Mrs. Beck, your son. I 
promise the miller, under hand and seal, that 
I, as feudal lord, will transfer the fee to the 
first son-in-lawjwhomfone of his four daugh- 
ters shall bring home; but only upon the 
condition that henceforth Sybilla Beck hold 
uncontested possession of her blind boy. 
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But since a fatherless child is bad enough off 
if it has its eyesight, how much more so if it 
has to go through life blind. I therefore re- 
quest to be allowed henceforth to take the 
place of father to the blind boy. I hope the 
mother will not fear my personal claims also, 
for heaven has, as is known, long ago pre- 
sented me with a hereditary Count.” 

Neither party objected, but it was long be- 
fore either could find the power to speak, and 
thank the Count, amid tears. 

On the way home the privy counsellor 
tucked the pastor by the sleeve, and asked 
him in a whisper if he really believed that 
Sybilla Beck was the blind boy’s bodily moth- 
er. The pastor replied that it was a peculiar 
point. As regards the maternal rights of the 
woman in the less important natural sense of 
the word, the question must be addressed to 
the lawyers, who had investigated it for years. 

“IT do not know,” he said. “ But this I 
do know, that she took up the child with 
truly heroic will into her soul as her own; 
and, therefore, I live and die in the belief 
that she is the real mother.” 

A. A. Sargent. 
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Ou, love me not, ‘that I may long for thee; 
Or, loving me, show not thy love alway : 

For love that seeks shall weave a song for thee ; 
But love unsought is love that’s gone astray. 


Love me, anon, and love will sicken me,— 
Even thy love, the love I most desire. 
The want of love alone may quicken me ; 
The love that kindleth doth e’en quench the fire. 


Yea, it is*right for me, but wrong for thee, 

To breathe a fruitless prayer with bated breath; 
So, love me not, that I may long for thee— 

love and desire thee even unto death. 


Charles Warren Stoddard. 
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Tue Land Question is not one of those 
whose origin may be found in the conditions 
peculiar to modern life. In various forms, 
yet always foreboding trouble, it has de- 
manded the attention of perhaps all large 
social bodies since the record of civilization 
began. It is neither local nor occasional, 
but persistent everywhere. At times other 
questions are more prominent; but when 
the land question approaches a crisis, then 
it seems the all-absorbing one. Even in its 
less alarming stages it involves in its discus- 
sion so many other questions, that many 
thoughtful men have considered it the pre- 
eminent practical problem of social and po- 
litical science. Its persistence and scope 
suggest its relation to some fundamental 
social law ; and this, perhaps, is one reason 
why it has been thought so all-important. 
At all events, civil ill-will and contention 
concerning the land is the most ominous 
sign by which men are warned that their in- 
stitutions are not all in accord with the re- 
quirements of the principle, law, or force that 
constitutes and regulates society. It would 
seem that this law, of which two of the re- 
quirements, plainly, are freedom and justice, 
has been most transgressed in respect to the 
land ; and, in connection with the land, has 
first inflicted its penalty of disease and suf 
fering upon nations. 

This land disease, as we may perhaps call 
whatever in social arrangements tends to 
cause civil agrarian strife, is therefore an im- 
portant phenomenon for investigation, both 
as a clue to the true nature of the law of 
social life, and for the sake of discovering a 
cure for the evil when it has once made its 
appearance. Thus the land question has 
both a speculative and a practical importance. 

The most complete record of the progress 
and result of the disease is to be found in 
the history of Rome. This record eynbraces 
an account of the symptoms of perhaps 
every stage of the disease, from its incipi- 


ency to its crisis; of its victory over the 
spirit of progress, the national life of the 
Roman people ; and of the consequent slow 
decay and falling to pieces of the lifeless 
body. A more detailed, but of course not 
yet complete record of the same thing, is 
given by English history. In England the mal- 
ady seems to be just approaching its crisis ; 
and we are enabled to observe its effects 
ourselves, as if an experiment were being 
performed for us. From an examination of 
these records with reference to the events of 
the present, we may hope to get hints and 
suggestions that will help us to understand 
what the land question really means, and 
what it requires us to do. 

As seems to have been the case with 
nearly all primitive communities, the early 
Romans held their lands in clans, by the tri- 
bal tenure. The lots assigned to individ- 
uals were very small, and inadequate for the 
support of a family, the bulk of the land 
being cultivated or used for pasturage by the 
tribe in common. As the Romans enlarged 
their conquests, the land gained from their 
neighbors was farmed out by the state, usu- 
ally at a rent equal to a tithe of the annual 
produce. It soon became customary to grant 
these conquered lands to be held by a kind 
of military tenure. Then the tithe-paying 
land came to be looked upon as private 
property, and at last its owners succeeded in 
freeing themselves from even their obligation 
to pay rent. By the time of Servius Tullius, 
about 600 B. c., the system of private prop- 
erty in land had become well established. 
Even at this time there was great antagonism 
between the privileged classes and the in- 
ferior common people ; but this was allayed 
by a reform instituted by the Constitutions 
of Servius Tullius, which threw the military 
burdens altogether upon the land-owners. 
The defect of these laws was, that they did 
not increase the burden proportionately to 
the size of the holding ; consequently, the 
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aggregation of estates was hindered but very 
little. But as long as constant additions 
were being made to the public domain by 
conquests from neighboring states, and the 
small owners who sold out to their more 
powerful countrymen could always take up 
new lands not too far away, there was but 
little complaint made of the concentration 
of landed property. It was’ the policy of 
the state to encourage its humbler citizens 
to go out thus, and occupy as colonists new- 
ly acquired lands, because in this way was 
its military strength increased. 

This intermediate stage was the ideal pe- 
riod of Roman landlordism. The landlords 
resided upon their estates during the greater 
part of the year, and personally superintended 
the operations of agriculture, “taking pride 
in being good landlords.” In a country in- 
tersected by rivers, the owners of great es- 
tates naturally became the owners of vesseis, 
in which to transport the produce of their 
land. ‘Thus, the Roman landlord was also 
the capitalist and the merchant of his times. 
This made it still more easy to increase the 
size of estates, for in the absence of a sepa- 
rate merchant class, the small proprietor was 
powerless in the matter of trade. Thus were 
the material sources of power slowly gathered 
together in the hands of a few; and, of course, 
political power drifted toward the same cen- 
ters. The great land-owners held the chief 
posts in the government, and used their in- 
fluence thus acquired to their further ag- 
grandizement. At last, a mutiny of the army, 
in the interest of the common people, com- 
pelled the enactment of the Licinian law, pro- 
viding that no citizen should hold more than 
three hundred and fifty acres of the common 
land, and that every land-holder should be 
obliged to employ a certain proportion of free 
laborers. 

After all Italy had been reduced, and there 
was no farther chance for the dispossessed to 
acquire new properties there by the distribu- 
tion of conquered lands, then the agrarian 
agitation assumed its most threatening as- 
pect. The Licinian law had been suffered 
to become a nullity, and great estates had 
grown with increasing rapidity. The land 
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monopolists now systematically robbed their 
weaker neighbors. It was complained that 
they sometimes even took advantage of the 
absence of one of their fellow citizens in de- 
fense of the commonwealth, to dispossess his 
wife and children. ‘‘ Farms disappeared like 
raindrops in the sea.” Soon “ nothing was 
left to the Roman citizen but the sun and 
air.” ‘The monstrous injustice of this system, 
and the dangers to the state from the decrease 
in the number of her citizens, occasioned the 
formation of the party of which the Gracchi 
were the moving spirits. This party pro- 
posed to reenact the law limiting the amount 
of public land which an individual might hold 
to three hundred and fifty acres, and to re- 
sume on behalf of the public all estates in 
excess of that amount. A law for the re- 
sumption and re-distribution of the public do- 
main was actually passed; but it cost the life 
of Tiberius Gracchus. ‘The beneficial effect 
of it was at once seen in the large increase 
in the number of citizens. But the landed 
interest had grown too powerful to be over- 
come. With the downfall of Gaius Grac- 
chus, the agrarian agitation lost its leadership 
and its vigor. 

The crisis was passed at this point. The 
powers of disintegration and decay had pre- 
vailed over the powers of life and progress. 
From this point the social history of Rome 
is a sad story of viciousness and beastly deg- 
radation. Mommsen gives the disgusting 
proofs of the unmanliness of rich and poor 
alike. The social web was rotten, warp and 
woof. But especially were the poor dis- 
tressed and debased. So lost to the feelings 
of pride and self respect did they become, 
that they even sold themselves into slavery. 
Such is the ruinous power of wealth, when 
circumstances make it an agent for evil. One 
spark of remaining life showed itself at the 
time of Czesar’s administration. With the 
insight of a genius, he perceived the root 
of the evil, and he “ sought to accomplish 
the elevation of the Italian small holdings, 
which appeared to him as a vital question for 
the nation.” It appears to have been “at 
least hi$ design,” if the public domain should 
not suffice, “to procure the additional land 
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requisite by the purchase of Italian estates 
from the public funds.” With Ceesar’s fall, 
however, this attempt failed, and Rome final- 
ly fell to pieces—destroyed, Pliny says, by 
great estates.’ 

The plan of Czesar, just mentioned, re- 
minds us directly of the schemes of the Eng- 
lish Radicals. Indeed, the whole history of 
the land question in Rome is, in its main 
features, so strikingly similar to that of the 
land question in England, that the one story 
recalls the other, chapter for chapter. The 
course and symptoms of the land disease 
have been so plainly the same in these two 
nations, that it would be superfluous to dwell 
upon the details of the early stages of the 
English land trouble. 

A careful examination of the historical 
facts mentioned and referred to would seem 
to justify the inference that the land ques- 
tion is intimately connected with the laber 
question, and with such social questions as 
brought on the French Revolution; and that 
ill these questions together arise, mediately 
or immediately, from the fostering by law of 
artificial inequalities. In other words, it is 
injurious to the social body that any princi- 
ple of law, or any legally protected custom, 
should exist, that has a permanent tendency 
to maintain in the hands of the few, as against 
the many, privileges, whether of rank, or 
class, or official preferment, or of hereditary 
rights over material wealth, other than those 
to which the superior natural endowments 
of the individual entitle him: For example, 
the English legal principles of primogeni- 
ture and entail, which are most obviously, to 
Americans, at least, unjust in their insuring 
to certain individuals power, position, and 
preferment which their talents, if in any sort 
of competition with those of other men, 
would never gain for them. 

We must be content with the mere glance 
at the general principle, and confine our at- 
tention to its application to the land prob- 
lem. When once privileges like these are 
securely and permanently lodged in a class 
or family, they tend to increase at a more 
and more rapid rate, and they form the point 


1 See Mommsen's ‘‘ History of Rome.” 
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of attraction about which all the power, the 
wealth, and the preferment of a community 
tend to aggregate. When the land system 
is one of small holdings, then these support 
one another, and any natural inequalities 
but serve to stimulate enterprise and the pro- 
gress of the whole, it being certain that re- 
adjustments must be made constantly, owing 
to the principle of competition. But when 
once the large holder has any advantage 
from the laws, however slight, he faster and 
faster absorbs all power. ‘Thus in Rome, he 
became first the merchant, then the capital- 
ist, and finally the owner of his fellow coun- 
trymen. Slavery, physical, mental, moral, 
and political, is the tendency of removing ma- 
terial articles of wealth and material oppor- 
tunities from the influence of the beneficial 
principle of free competition—such compe- 
tition as results in putting the best man in- 
to the most responsible place. The reason 
why the movement is an accelerated one, is 
this: that while the smal! proprietors exist 
in large numbers, they can live by indepen- 
dent commerce amongst themselves; the 
fewer, however, they become, the less is their 
ability to subsist by their own exchange of 
services, and the greater the impulse to put 
themselves under the protection of a great 
and influential neighbor. Small rods are 


‘strong only when there are many of them 


bound together. 

So much for the historical phases of the 
land question in the two nations of which, 
principally, we are speaking. 

While we have found the symptoms of the 
land trouble in Rome and those in England 
up to the present time to be remarkably 
similar, it yet strikes us that there is one es- 
sential difference between the conditions in 
Rome and those in modern states. This 
difference is, that in the days of Rome, the 
landlord, the capitalist, and the merchant 
were combined in the same person, while in 
modern times the influence of a great landed 
interest is balanced and restrained by the in- 
fluence of a separate commercial interest and 
of a monied interest. The difference is very 
conspicuous when we consider only our own 
country, especially as we have no ranks, and 
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no legally recognized social! classes. But is 
it of very much importance in England? 
England has distinct and legally recognized 
classes, and almost all the fortunes that 
make themselves felt as a social force are in 
the hands of one of these classes, and consist 
of landed estates, passing by a most arbitrary 
and effective system of inheritance. All the 
agricultural and grazing land in England is 
in the possession of, in round numbers, three 
hundred and twenty thousand persons. As 
the population is over twenty-five millions, it 
is readily seen that an alarming majority of 
the nation is, as regards this species of prop- 
erty, in the position of the Roman proletariat. 
The position of the population is, in fact, 
alarmingly similar to that of the Roman pop- 
ulation after all Italy had been conquered. 
The yeomanry, “so numerous a century ago,” 
has altogether disappeared, as the small free- 
holders disappeared from Italy. ‘The land- 
owners seem to rule, making allowances for 
the differences in civilization, very nearly as 
absolutely as the same class did in Rome at 
the corresponding period of her history. The 
consequence is the breaking out of a general 
agrarian agitation, not essentially unlike that 
which disturbed Rome before her chains 
were riveted. The masses are already tor- 
mented by hopeless poverty, and feel instinc- 
tively that they are being driven into a state 
of dependence, the logical outcome of which 
is loss of liberty, and even of manliness it- 
self. Fortunately, however, the common 
people in England are supported in their just 
claims by a great party among the upper and 
ruling classes. 

Two circumstances tend 
agitation less violent than it otherwise would 
be. The first is, that combinations on the 
part of the working classes have succeeded 
in partially checking the tendency which is 
Labor 


to render this 


inherent in the legalized system. 
unions have, temporarily at least, much im- 
proved the condition of the lower classes. To 
this result, the wonderful material progress 
of the century has, of course, greatly contrib- 
uted. ‘The workingmen are bravely striving to 
maintain their independence by forcing the 
privileged classes to give up some of the ad- 
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vantages of their position. Thus they are re- 
tarding the accumulation of all the materia) 
resources, money as well’as land, in the hands 
of a few. The second circumstance tending 
to delay, and perhaps to prevent, a revolu- 
tionary outbreak, is the fact that so much of 
the wealth of Great Britain arises from other 
sources than from land. In Ireland, where 
the “ agricultural revenue is twice as much as 
that from all other sources,” the agrarian agi- 
tation approached the point of revolutionary 
outbreak long ago. But in Great Britain, 
where the wealth coming from the land is 
“but one-seventh of the whole,” the mass of 
the people would be much slower to feel the 
effect of the injurious monopoly. 

But, on the other hand, counteracting 
these tendencies, there is the force of unrest 
arising from the fact that the English people 
are becoming educated, and more and more 
able to estimate justly the conditions under 
which they live ; and also more jealous of 
privileges to which neither they nor their 
children can aspire. ‘Then, also, it must not 
be forgotten that the influence of that re- 
straining force that resides in a heartfelt re- 
ligion is on the wane. 

In spite of the circumstances tending to 
enfeeble an agrarian agitation, such an excite- 
ment has actually become so violent in Eng- 
land as to lead one to believe that the land 
question has come almost to its crisis in that 
country. In an article in the Mineteenth 
Century for last October, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
uses this language : 

‘“‘In some form or other the land question 
meets us at every turn, and in every part of 
the United Kingdom. . One point comes 
out clearly amid all these conflicting views— 
that everywhere there is the growing opinion 
of the danger to the social system in rural 
districts, from the small number of persons 
who are now interested in the land as full 
owners. . The feeling must have sunk 
deep when a society has been formed, main- 
ly of large land owners, expressly to facilitate 
the creation of small owners of land.” 

If it be true that the English land trouble 
has almost reached its crisis, then one of two 
courses will soon be entered upon. Either 
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the present system will be confirmed by the 
complete subjection of the proletariat, and 
history will repeat itself; or, without much 
delay, measures will be devised whereby the 
present tendency to favor large holdings will 
be reversed, and the land made subject to 
legal principles which shall tend to distribute 
it among the people much more nearly ac- 
cording to their natural and moral deserts. 
A third course seems, however, to be 
thought practicable by some of the more 
conservative Englishmen. In compliance 
with their accustomed mode of dealing with 
troublesome matters, they propose a com- 
promise ; they wil yield a little in order to 
save a great deal. It is characteristic of the 
English people, that they act more upon the 
promptings of reason than of passion. Their 
revolutions have been to a remarkable de- 
gree determined by intellectual and moral, 
rather than by bloody physical contests. The 
common sense of the English has rarely per- 
mitted social discontent to approach its ca- 
tastrophe. And in this present matter, we 
find that all parties concede that the existing 
land system must be at least modified. But 
dependent upon the land system is the whole 
of the finer fabric of English society. With 
the fall of the land system the real power of 
that aristocracy, so dear to most Englishmen, 
and its active influence both for good and 
for evil, will almost inevitably be involved. 
It might, therefore, be expected that any 
change looking toward the abolition of the 
present system would meet with strong op- 
position. And, in fact, the influence of this 
conservatism may be traced in the proposals 
of even the Radicals. But not‘even on the 
part of the landowners themselves is there a 
stubborn, willful, provoking resistance. With 
them it takes the form of concession. An 
article in the December number of the Vize- 
teenth Century, by the Right Hon. Earl Nel- 
son, gives an idea of how the most conserva- 
tive men propose to deal with the question. 
They wish to grant just as little real liberty 
as will satisfy the clamor of those who think 
themselves hurt by the present system. The 
article is, at best, an acknowledgment that 
the great landlords have been proceeding too 
Vor. VIT.—24. 
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rapidly and perhaps too far in their career, 
and a proposal to recede to a point of safety. 
They will manage, if they can, to get a suffi- 
cient proportion of the land into the hands 
of small owners, to form a bulwark for their 
greater estates. By a skilful play upon the 
selfish instincts of those immediately below 
them, they may succeed in protecting them- 
selves in the possession of their privileges 
for a long time to come. But the tendency 
to concentration will still remain, and, as 
soon as the storm is past, will resume its ac- 
tion, and then another crisis will be brought 
on, in which the people will be wiser and 
craftier than before. Thus, this proposed 
settlement of the question can be, at best, 
only a temporary one. ‘This conservative 
remedy is a mere palliative. 

The same thing, to a greater or less extent, 
is true of the other compromise measures 
proposed, of which the following are the 
chief : 

(1.) The “free trade in land” scheme, 
involving the abolition of the laws of primo- 
geniture and entail, and the establishment 
of a system of registration, and of a simple 
and inexpensive mode of conveyancing. 

(2.) The tenant rights schemes, propos- 
ing fixity of tenure with judicial determina- 
tion of renw. This, Mr. Shaw Lefevre says, 
would be, in effect, the creation of a dual 
ownership between the tenant and the land- 
lord, the latter being reduced to the position 
of a mere owner of a rent charge. He de- 
clares that, so far as concerns English estates, 
this plan would be inequitable—would be 
a confiscation of the interests of the land- 
owners. 

(3.) The local expropriation schemes of 
the Radicals, proposing to advance money 
from the central government to local author- 
ities, who are to buy in open market, if pos- 
sible, or by means of the right of eminent 
domain, if necessary, land which they will 
then subdivide and sell in small tracts to 
farmers or tradesmen, on terms described in 
the article to which reference has been made. 
This plan is not favored by the writer of that 
article, because of its distastefulness to the 
very class whom it proposes to benefit, and 
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because, like the scheme of land nationaliza- 
tion, it would involve the nation in financial 
difficulties. 

Such are the compromise proposals for 
the solution of the problem ; but do they in 
fact offer any solution? Do these conserva- 
tive remedies for the social disease really 
offer any hope of a cure? ‘The two last 
proposed are (granting our premises) evident- 
ly mere temporizing expedients ; and, even 
at that, one of them so inharmonious with 
English habits as to be impracticable, and the 
other unjust. The first one can hardly be 
classed as a remedy, since it proposes only 
to withdraw from those conditions which are 
prejudicial to health, but does not offer a 
cure for the evil already so far developed 
that its crisis is at hand. It must be adinit- 
ted that free trade in land will be so slow a 
correction for present abuses, that it cannot 
quell the agitation which has arisen. The 
difficulty is, that bad laws have nourished 
within the state a harmful power, which now 
threatens to undo the state itself. If our in- 
ferences are correct, history shows that the 
very existence of great aggregations of land 
almost necessarily excludes the possibility of 
a few small properties, especially if they be 
separated, being independently successful. 
The fewer the small freeholds, the less is the 
chance of success. This is one of the most 
troublesome features of the English land 
problem. Small properties have been prac- 
tically obsolete for so long in England, that 
it will take extraordinary measures to reés- 
tablish them. 

In short, a positive evil has fixed itself upon 
English society, and a positive remedy is 
required. As was said before, the fendency 
of the present system must be veversed. The 
plans for accomplishing this are the following: 

(1.) ‘The nationalization scheme. ‘This, 
in its usual form, may be at once dismissed, 
with the remark that Mr. Fawcett has com- 
pletely shown its impracticability. 

(2.) The hybrid scheme of Mr. Henry 
George. This is so complicated that it may 
not be here discussed. It evidently involves 
an injustice, and, at first view, one is inclined 
to doubt its efficacy as a means for accom- 
plishing the ends it proposes. As a scheme 
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of taxation, however, there seems to be but 
little doubt that, in a modified form, it would 
assist in the solution of the land question, 
by compelling the utilization of all available 
land. 

(3-) The other scheme of this class is that 
which proposes to establish legal and judicial 
principles and rules, which, acting at the 
time when property is in the state of being 
transferred from one owner to another, shall 
tend to distribute it. It is a positive revers- 
al of the tendency to concentration.» Further- 
more, it does no violence to our sense of jus- 
tice, nor does it interfere with our present 
habits and theories on the subject of owner- 
ship. John Stuart Mill recognized the mis- 
chief inherent in the existing system, by 
which, often, property is held by those who 
have no equitable title to it; is held in large 
masses, which give a dangerous and Irresisti- 
ble power to their possessor, by those who 
never earned it; and is kept from coming 
into the hands of those who deserve it, whom 
Nature has chosen for her noblemen. These 
things led him to lay it down as a proposition 
of right and justice, that property in land has 
no justification, unless it can be shown to be 
for the benefit of society at large. In this, 
he is supported by Herbert Spencer. Land 
is not the produce of human industry, in the 
same sense that other goods are ; and it is, 
furthermore, limited in amount—is a monop- 
oly. Therefore, while movable property is 
justified on the ground that “it is no hard. 
ship to any one to be excluded from what 
others have produced,” property in land has 
no such justification, because “it is some 
hardship to ‘be born into the world, and to 
find all nature’s gifts previously engrossed, 
and no place left to the new-comer.” Now 
to make amends for this apparent injustice, 
and so to obtain the consent of society to the 
appropriation of the gifts of nature, it is nec- 
essary to show that the exclusive appropria- 
tion of land is good for mankind on the 
whole, the new-comer included. This Mr. 
Mill does, by showing what a_ beneficent 
agent is property in land to the education, and 
development, and proper guidance of men, if 
it is only properly distributed. But, under 
the present system, it is engrossed in the 
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hands of those who do not use it, and its in- 
fluence in restraining and guiding men for 
their mental and moral good is nullified. 
Hence he proposes that, while every man 
should be left free to hold, during his life, all 
the property which he has inherited, or has 
earned, and to use it as he pleases; yet the 
amount to which he could fall heir, or which 
could be given to him, or which he could 
give or bequeath to any other single person, 
should be limited. In other words, the law 
instead of favoring particular individuals, 
should favor society at large. It will be seen 
that, by this, Mill did not propose to estab- 
lish an unnatural or communistic equality, 
but he proposed that Nature should be left 
free in her determination of inequalities; that 
the law by which she favors certain individu- 
als with greater capacities than others, and 
burdens them with greater responsibilities, 
should be allowed to act untrammelled ; that 
the wrong done by the passing of all the 
worldly goods of a gifted man to his descend- 
ants, to whom his good sense and mental and 
moral endowments could not also be passed, 
might be righted. 

The more one reflects upon the difficulties 
of the situation in England, upon the condi- 
tions as interpreted by history, and upon the 
requisites of a permanent settlement of the 
trouble, the more forcibly is he impressed 
that Mill’s proposals are the only ones ade- 
quate, and the only ones that promise a really 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Yet it would seem as if one were forced 
to draw from history the conclusion that 
there can be no real solution of the problem. 
Everywhere, amongst all nations, so the rec- 
ords of the past seem to testify, there has 
been exhibited the same tendency to slow ag- 
cregation of estates in land ; then to the ac- 
quisition of privileges ; and, with accelerated 
velocity, to the movement of all wealth and 
all power into the hands of a few ; and, final- 
ly, to the inevitable catastrophe of blood- 
shed and social confusion. History seems 
but the tale of repetitions of this ‘‘ rhythmic” 
round, this dreadful periodicity ; and it makes 
one inclined to give up the problem in de- 
spair, and to doubt whether it be worth while 
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to strive to carry even Mill’s hopeful ideas 
into execution. But when one has almost 
persuaded himself that the gloomy course of 
events is inevitable in the nature of things, 
he discovers that there is one example of the 
seeming success of a policy of legal and ju- 
dicial principles and rules of distribution 
concerning the land. It is to be found in 
the history of France during the past centu- 
ry. The more this is examined, the more 
encouraging does it appear. 

The French legal principle is a crude one, 
and does not seem nearly as reasonable as 
that proposed by Mill. It is provided that, 
on the death of a citizen, his landed estate 
must be divided equally among his children. 
How favorably, on the whole, this operates, 
and how near it gomes to being a solution of 
the problem, may be judged from Mr. Faw- 
cett’s discussion of the system, and, more 
particularly, from the article by Mr. Leslie, 
entitled “The Land System of France,” 
found in the volume on Systems of Land 
Tenure, published by the Cobden Club. 

In the United States the land question 
has not yet become one of our urgent prob- 
lems ; but, from articles in the January and 
February numbers of the orth American 
Review, it may be conjectured that it will, at 
no distant day, torment us as it now torments 
the English government and people. By al- 
lowing large estates to become firmly estab- 
lished, and “vested interests” made sacred by 
long prescription, are we not, day by day, 
making it more difficult to maintain the con- 
ditions of social health? Are we not mak- 
ing it impossible for the system of small 
properties to gain a firm establishment ; or 
for small freeholds to maintain their inde- 
pendence in the long run? We have a 
choice between landlordism as a system, and 
small properties as a system. Our laws 
must be so moulded as, in the end, to result 
in the one or theother. History and reason 
assure us that there is no half-way ground. 
Upon these considerations, it would seem 
that the suggestions of Mill, and the practi- 
cal carrying out of a somewhat similar 
scheme in France, have for us more than a 
speculative or remote interest. 

Alex. G. Eells. 
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AN organization has been formed in San 
Francisco, for the purpose of promoting a 
change in our constitution and laws as to tax- 
ation. It is proposed to exempt from taxa- 
tion all property which is the product of la- 
bor, whether that property consists in per- 
sonal property or in improvements upon 
land. ‘The movement is now in its incipi- 
ency, and commands, as yet, comparatively 
little support; but in the event of a revival of 
political discussion, it may become formida- 
ble. ‘The wisdom of the general end aimed 
at—the exaction from the naked land alone 
of the revenue of the state—is supported by 
weighty considerations of public policy ; and 
while too frequent changes in our constitution 
and in our system of taxation are to be con- 
demned, a change made after due delibera- 
tion, upon grounds sanctioned by the best 
political and economical considerations, and 
approved by the conservative elements of so- 
ciety, is to be commended as an advance 
towards more perfect and more stable laws 
and institutions. 

But while the general end, the limitation 
of taxation to land, may commend itself to 
the reason, and to the best, or—since the 
correctness of the received opinions may be 
denied—to the predominant opinions of so- 
ciety, the grounds upon which that end is ad- 
vocated by some of the prime movers in the 
new organization will hardly meet with the 
same approval. The Tax Reform League 
profess to advocate the taxation of land alone, 
on the ground that, as a proposition of ab- 
stract justice, the land belongs to society. 
They predicate their proposition on two 
premises: first, the land is not a product of 
human labor, but is created by the author of 
the universe, and is given to no individual or 
individuals; second, the land derives its 
value, not from human labor bestowed upon 
it by its owners and their predecessors, but 
from the presence of society. ‘They recog- 
nize the right of every man to what he has 


produced as the result of labor, whether of 
his hands or his brain, whether that result con 
sist in the portions of the agricultural prod- 
uct which are the returns for labor, in man- 
ufactured products, or in the pure products 
of the intellect ; but they maintain that no 
man is entitled to take to himself exclusively 
the product of the soil, and that whatever it 
yields over and above the return for labor, 
should go to the state for the benefit of all. 
The value of land, they contend, is due to 
the presence of men. ‘The lands of the San 
Joaquin would be of no value, were there no 
population to consume their products. That 
value attaches to them, by reason of the pres- 
ence of a multitude of men, who require the 
breadstuffs those lands will yield. A lot of 
land in the city and county of San Francisco 
may be used asa forcible illustration. It has 
frequently happened that lots of land which, 
in 1849, were but stretches of sand, and al- 
most valueless, and whigh were then acquired 
by private proprietors for insignificant sums, 
and thereafter continuously held by the same 
proprietors, entirely vacant, have been sold in 
the present decade for sums ranging from 
fifty to two hundred thousand dollars. ‘This 
increase in value has been due to no labor 
on the part of the holders. It has resulted 
from the presence of our population; and 
not only from their presence, but from their 
industry. Were the men forming our pop- 
ulation absent, or were they as little disposed 
to industry as the Indians who originally in- 
habited this country, there would be iittle 
value to such property. It is maintained, 
therefore, that no individual or individuals 
should receive those values which are oc- 
casioned by the presence and labor of all. 
As a logical consequence, the ‘Tax Reform 
League advocate, not the taxation of land to 
such an extent as shall be necessary to raise 
an adequate revenue for all ordinary purpos- 
es of the state, but to the full rental value of 
the land. 
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The term ‘rental value” is borrowed from 
the phraseology of political economists, whose 
writings relate primarily to the land system 
of Great Britain, and is hardly applicable to 
the system of land tenures in the United 
States, where we have no defined and gener- 
al system of landlordism, except, perhaps, in 
the cities. Its equivalent here is either the 
annual value of the land as an investment for 
real estate, in which case the tax should be 
equal to the interest upon the market value ; 
or the difference between the labor and ex- 
penditure required to produce a crop, and 
the market value of the same, in which case 
the tax should be equal to that difference. 
What the state shall do with the excessive 
revenue, the League have not yet announced. 
How land-owners may be induced to submit 
to the practical confiscation of their property, 
is not suggested. 

The extreme position taken, with whatev- 
er moderation it is advocated, will hardly 
receive the support of the mass of citizens. 
But the proposition to raise a revenue from 
land alone, as distinguished from the im- 
provements upon land and from personal 
property, stands upon an entirely different 
footing. It is independent of all speculations 
as to the justice of the system of private pro- 
prietorship in land. To put the statement 
in different language, the proposition neither 
originated with the school of economists to 
which Henry George belongs, nor has it any 
essential connection with the doctrines that 
he advances. It is simply a question of po- 
litical expediency, and stands or falls with 
considerations of public policy. 

I propose, in this and the succeeding arti- 
cles, to show wherein the present system of 
taxing all property is inequitable to individ- 
uals and disadvantageous to the state; to 
point out the superior justness and advan- 
tage of taxing land alone ; and finally to dis- 
tinguish between the taxation of land as a 
means of raising a revenue, and as a means 
of appropriating to the state the soil of its 
domain ; and to indicate the inequitable na- 
ture of the last proceeding, and the futility of 
expecting any permanent benefit therefrom 
to_any class. 
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The purpose of every system of taxation is 
to raise an adequate revenue for the state. 
All other considerations must be subordinat- 
ed to the accomplishment of that object. 
But where several systems will equally sub- 
serve that purpose, there is room for choice 
with a view to the attainment of subordinate 
ends. ‘Those ends are, first, to distribute the 
burden as equally as possible to all men; 
second, to reduce to the minimum the hard- 
ship worked by the exaction upon individu- 
als; third, to diminish the discontent occa- 
sioned by the exaction of the annual reve- 
nue; fourth, to reduce to the minimum the 
prejudicial operation of taxation upon manu- 
facturing industries; fifth, to diminish as 
far as possible the cost of raising the rev- 
enue ; and sixth, to remove to as great an ex- 
tent as possible the opportunities for evading 
taxation, and the inducements to practice de- 
ception upon the state and upon its officers. 
There are other ends with reference to the 
preservation of the independent spirit of the 
citizen, but in this country and at this time 
they do not demand discussion. Of course, 
it is visionary to expect to establish a perfect 
system. Any system must be but an approx- 
imation, and the wisdom of the law consists 
in the nearness with which that approxima- 
tion is accomplished. Our present system 
of taxing all species of property fails, both in 
theory and in practice, to accomplish these 
subordinate ends. It fails primarily in dis- 
tributing justly the burdens of taxation. 
What constitutes a just distribution is a ques- 
tion difficult of determination. The position 
is currently taken, that each individual should 
contribute in proportion to the protection 
which he receives. But this test is an im- 
practicable one. It is impossible to measure 
the protection received by any individual or 
The amount of property possessed is 
no criterion. ‘The state does not exist for 
the protection of property alone, and the 
protection it affords is not confined to prop- 
erty rights. ‘The rights of life, liberty, and 
security are of equal moment, and the pro- 
tection accorded them is impossible of meas- 
urement. ‘This protection, the laborer with- 
out property receives equally with the man 


class. 
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of wealth. The amount of property cannot, 
therefore, be the measure of the protection 
received by each individual, and taxation can- 
not be adjusted to the protection received, 
for want of a standard by which to gauge 
that protection. Furthermore, such an ad- 
justment, if attempted upon the basis of prop- 
erty, would be unjust. It would not be equi- 
table to make those who have property pay 
all the expenses of government, while those 
who are without contribute no share, al- 
though their incomes range from seventy- 
five dollars, as in the case of a mechanic, to 
five hundred dollars per month, as in the 
case of persons holding high salaried posi- 
tions. 

The true rule is, that all individuals should 
contribute to the government the same pro- 
portion of their total income. Each gives, 
then, according to his means. The tax rests 
approximately, with approximate hardship, 
upon each individual. It may be said that 
two per cent. of the income of a man, whose 
total income is one thousand per year, is a 
heavier burden to him than the same propor- 
tion of his income is to him whose income 
is one hundred thousand. But it is difficult 
to see why the latter should, nevertheless, 
pay a greater proportion of his annual in- 
come towards the support of the state. So 
long as the moral and legal right of the lat- 
ter to his property is recognized, it is neither 
fair nor just that he should pay the taxes of 
the former. It is not for wealth to support 
government, any more than for wealth to con- 
trol it. Every man should participate in the 
control, and in proportion to his means con- 
tribute to the support of the state. 

Our present system of taxation violates this 
rule. It professes to tax all species of prop- 
erty, ostensibly with a view to the exaction 
from each individual of the same proportion 
of his annual income. 
of the taxation of every species of property, 
individuals are compelled to surrender to the 


But, in consequence 


state unequal proportions of their income. 
Of two mechanics of the same income, the 
one consumes his entire income in living, and 
pays no taxes ; the other saves five hundred 
dollars, and invests it in household furniture, 
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and is taxed thereon! The latter pays a por- 
tion of his income to the state ; the former 
pays none. The former realizes a premium 
for his improvidence ; the latter, whose in- 
come has not been increased, pays a penalty 
for his commendable efforts towards the im- 
provement of the condition of himself and 
his family. Of two merchants, carrying on 
business on the same capital, one consumes 
his entire net income in his current living ; 
the other invests five hundred or two thou- 
sand dollars annually in books, in carriages, 
in the multitude of articles that enable the 
improvement of the mental and moral con- 
dition of his family, and constitute an aug- 
mentation of the permanent wealth and the 
latent capital of society. The latter realizes 
no augmentation of his income from the in- 
crease of the comforts, and of the physical 
means of mental and moral cultivation, yet 
he is called upon to pay increased taxes to 
the state. Of two farmers of equal means, 
the one consumes his entire net income in 
high living ; the other lives upon a more mod- 
erate scale, but invests his surplus profits in 
a more ample residence and in beautifying 
its surroundings, or in more commodious 
houses for the accommodation of his work- 
men, or in increasing his library, and in sup- 
plying his children with musical instruments 
and works of art, whereby they may be cul- 
tivated in mind, taste, and sentiment. The 
latter does not increase his income, yet he is 
compelled to pay from that income to the 
state, in the shape of taxes, from ten to one 
hundred per cent. more than the former. It 
is obvious that the rule of equality is violated. 
There is no good ground for the discrimina- 
tion. The latter mechanic, farmer, or mer- 
chant is practicing providence ; the former, 
improvidence. The latter, equally with the 
former, turns his entire income into the chan- 
nels of commerce. He purchases an equal 
amount of the products of industry. He 
gives an equal employment to labor and cap- 
ital. But while the first consumes the entire 
product of industry which he is able to pur- 
chase with his income, the other consumes a 
part only, and retains the residue as a perma- 
nent addition to the wealth of the state. The 
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more numerous the men who practice the 
providence exhibited by the latter, the richer 
the country becomes in wealth in the form of 
libraries, art treasures, and residences; cap- 
ital not devoted to the reproduction of ma- 
terial wealth, but to the production of wealth 
of character, and of superior capacity in pos- 
terity for successful work in the fields of sci- 
ence, literature, and industry. Had the lat- 
ter invested his surplus income, not in non- 
productive wealth, but in land or in bonds 
yielding an annual income, his annual in- 
come would have been increased, and, of 
course, his taxes should have been corre- 
spondingly augmented ; but such not being 
the case, no ground exists for the augmenta- 
tion except the one dictated by envy, that he 
has more permanent possessions in conse- 
quence of his providence than his neigh- 
bor. 

There is another particular in which the 
taxation of personal property distributes un- 
equally the burden of taxation, especially in 
the case of manufacturers and farmers. It 


is, perhaps, best exemplified by the operation 


upon the agricultural industries. The agri- 
culturalist aims to realize his annual income 
as a profit upon the capital which he has in- 
vested in his land, buildings, implements, 
stock, seed, and the annual food supply for 
his live stock. His income can be approxi- 
mately measured by the current rate of in- 
terest upon his plant. If he has twenty thous- 
and dollars invested, he expects a net income 
of perhaps ten per cent.; eight per cent. as 
the ordinary interest upon capital securely 
invested, two per cent. as a compensation for 
the risk attending his special enterprise. It 
is from this income that he should contribute 
to the support of the state. <A tax levy up- 
on the plant at the value of twenty thousand, 
will give his pro rata contribution. Cer- 
tainly, a tax levy upon that plant will give to 
the state the proportion of his income which 
is given by the capitalist who has twenty 
thousand invested in mortgages, buildings 
rented to tenants, in mines and machinery 
yielding the ordinary profit, or in ships. If 
the former is taxed upon more capital, he is 
compelled to contribute a greater portion of 
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his income than is exacted from other citi- 
zens. ‘The yield of the wheat lands of the 
state equals or exceeds one-half of the value 
of the land. Wheat lands, with the accom- 
panying buildings and machinery, possessing 
a market vaiue of fifty dollars to the acre, 
will in a good year yield twenty bushels of 
wheat. ‘This, at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per bushel, possesses a market value of 
twenty-five dollars. If the farmer sells the 
wheat before the tax levy in February, he 
pays taxes upon his plant of twenty thousand 
dollars alone. If, however, he retains this 
wheat, by reason of low prices, to the suc- 
ceeding season, he must pay taxes not only 
upon his plant of twenty thousand, but also 
upon the value of his wheat crop, which, in 
the case supposed, would be ten thousand 
dollars. Yet the profit which he expects is 
not a profit of ten per cent. upon the aggre- 
gate value of his plant and his crop of thirty 
thousand dollars, but upon the value of his 
plant alone. The value of the crop is the 
fund from which he expects to derive the 
profit which will constitute his income, not a 
part of the fund upon whlch he expects to 
derive that profit. The value of his crop, 
ten thousand dollars, consists first, of his an- 
ticipated profits, two thousand dollars ; and 
second, of a fund from which to pay his la- 
borers, to pay his bills to tradesmen and me- 
chanics, and to repay his personal loans con- 
tracted in the course of the year. He pays 
a tax upon his debts and upon his income, 
in addition to a tax upon his net property of 
twenty thousand dollars. Approximately, he 
pays one-half more taxes than the capitalist 
whose money is in mortgages, rented build- 
ings, mines, or ships. It is in effect a spe- 
cies of double taxation, not remediable, how- 
ever, by the courts, Where almost the en- 
tire portion of the wheat crop of the State, 
available for export, is held over for a season, 
the excessive tax levied upon the wheat farm- 
ers Is enormous, amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The same unfair op- 
eration of the system of taxing personal prop- 
erty exists in the case of the wine industry. 
And here it may be incidentally remarked, 
that the taxation of the wine crop throws a 
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serious obstacle in the way of the storing of 
wine by individual farmers, and by associa- 
tions of farmers, until it has attained age and 
superior quality. ‘They are compelled to sell 
their vintage, or to pay a tax upon a profit 
which is not yet realized. 

The same operation of the present system 
of taxation can be observed in the case of 
manufacturers. Where a manufacturer has 
invested fifty thousand dollars in his build- 
ings and machinery, in his permanent stock 
and in his reserve fund for the payment of 
wages, it is upon that sum that he expects 
his profits, and those profits constitute his 
annual income. Approximately, that income 
will be equal to ten per cent. of his capital, and 
a part of that income alone should he con- 
tribute to the state. The raw materials which 
he retains on hand will, perhaps, be of the 
value of five thousand dollars. The manu- 
factured product will have a value of ten or 
fifteen thousand, or more. 
fast as he manufacturers, when the assess- 
ment is made, his assessable property will not 
in all probability exceed the capital invested. 
But should a glutted or unfavorable market 
compel him to discontinue sales, his stock 
might accumulate until it alone represented 
ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand dollars above 
his actual capital. Upon the value of that 
stock, in addition to his total capital, would 
he be compelled to pay taxes, yet upon the 
latter alone does he expect to realize a profit. 
The accumulated stock represents his ‘ex- 
pected profits, and the personal debts which 
he has outstanding for services received and 


If he sells as 


materials purchased. He is compelled to 
pay a larger proportion of his income to the 
state than the capitalist whose investments 
consist in loaned on 
and in lands and buildings yielding an an- 
nual rental. 

This operation of our system of taxing 
personal property is especially prejudicial to 
both farmers and manufacturers, because it 


moneys mortgages, 


- mainly appears in periods of depression, and 
aggravates the otherwise hard times. It is 
prejudicial to the development of our indus- 
tries, because it imposes upon them a burden 
to which capital otherwise invested is not 
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subject, and because it falls with crushing 
weight when, by reason of stagnant markets, 
our industries need favorable treatment at 
the hands of the State, to aid them in tiding 
over the period of depression. The system of 
taxing personal property has heretofore found 
favor in the eyes of the many of limited prop- 
erties, because it seemed to promise to im- 
pose a more just proportion of the public 
burdens upon the rich. But in a dispropor- 
tionate degree it impedes the success of the 
enterprises attempted by the poor, and by 
the many of little means. By increasing the 
burdens and hazards of manufacturing enter- 
prises, it—imperceptibly it may be, but cer- 
tainly—tends to render large capital essential 
to such enterprises, and to render more dif- 
ficult the success of small capital. It exerts 
the same influence upon agricultural enter- 
prises. This is especially perceptible in the 
grape industry, by increasing the cost of re- 
taining the vintage until ripened by time 
iuto a valuable product. 

Our system of taxation thus imposes upon 
the active and the struggling classes of our 
society, upon those who are personally en 
gaged in building up our industries and in- 
creasing our aggregate wealth, a greater 
share in proportion to their incomes of the 
public burdens than upon those classes who 
are already in possession, through acquisition 
or inheritance of wealth, and who have re- 
tired from active exertion in the fields of in- 
dustry. The working classes equally suffer, 
for they depend for their livelihood upon our 
struggling industries, agricultural and manu- 
facturing, and every cause which impairs the 
prosperity of those industries has an injuri- 
ous effect upon the labor market. 

It is clear that our system of taxing all 
property, real and personal, productive and 
unproductive, unequally taxes individuals 
and classes. This inequality is inevitable 
from the system, and is more pronounced 
the more thoroughly the system is adminis- 
tered. In this respect, regardless of the in- 
equality resulting from the defective adminis- 
tration of the system, it violates the rule in 
regard to the just distribution of the burdens 
of the state. 


John H. Durst. 
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YO NO ME QUIERO CASAR? 


ONE sunny morn, alone I strayed 
Along the beach at Monterey. 

With brown, bare hands, a Spanish maid 
Was picking sea-moss from the spray. 
And as she toiled, her clear voice ringing, 
Woke the sweet echoes near and far; 

A rich soprano, gaily singing 
“ Yo no me quiero casar.” 


Her audience, the waves and skies, 
The long-necked pelicans in white, 
And gray seagulls with watchful eyes, 
And tawny sands with spray-drops bright, 
A pair of linnets, lightly winging 
Their way towards her from afar, 
And flying low, to hear her singing 
“Yo no me quiero casar.” 


Her nut-brown hair in clusters fell 
About her slender, swan-like neck ; 
In her dark eyes there lurked a spell. 
Her lovely face had just a speck 
Of sun and tan, through warm tints ‘springing. 
Her beauty shone like some fair star. 
I breathless stood, while she kept singing 
“ Yo no me quiere casar.” 


A Raphael face on far-off walls, 
Has the dark depths of her soft eyes; 
The same strange light upon her falls, 
Where she stands framed against the skies. 
While ever softly chimes the ringing 
Of Mission bells in note or bar, 
As if they knew the wondrous singing, 


““ Yo no me qutero casar.” 


O, Spanish maid, with small brown hands, 
Spreading sea-tangle’s dainty lace! 
‘Tis years since I have paced the sands, 
Or seen the light on thy young face. 
Yet oft will come old memories, bringing 
The beach, sand-dune, and drift-wood spar; 
You, framed against the blue sky, singing 
“ Yo no me quiero casar.” 


Agnes M. Manning. 


l | Don’t Wish to Marry." Popular song amongst the native Californians. 
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A WORSHIPER OF THE DEVIL. 


In 1865, Theodore G. Archolder and my- 
self were employees of the same firm in San 
Francisco. We were intimate friends, al- 
though our tastes and habits were to a great 
extent dissimilar. On one point, however, we 
were in entire accord ; we both shared in the 
fervent patriotism of that period, and were 
members of the same military company. 
Archolder was handsome, genial, gay, and 
generous ; all who knew him liked him. On 
the other hand he had many serious faults, 
which at last led him to overwhelming dis- 
grace and apparent ruin. He was dissipated, 
a spendthrift, and a gambler. _ Fast horses 
and faster companions, cards, dice, and wine 
assisted him merrily down the broad way. 

At last, having lost heavily at cards, and 
being involved in difficulties innumerable, he 
embezzled certain moneys belonging to the 
firm, and, by skillful manipulation of his 
books, contrived to conceal the deficit for a 
time. Undoubtedly he fully intended to re- 
place the coin, when a lucky turn of the wheel 
should throw a prize into his hands, and keep 
the knowledge of his dishonesty from every- 
one. The lucky turn of the wheel failed to 
take place, and one melancholy day the firm 
discovered that their trusted clerk had de- 
ceived and robbed them. | His fellow em- 
ployees who knew his habits were sorrowful, 
but not surprised. Archolder was missing, 
and the senior partner was furious. 

A detective was summoned, and was clos- 
eted with the three members of the firm, 
when Archolder entered the counting room, 
pale, but erect and even haughty, and witha 
strange look both of pride and humiliation on 
his face. With only aconstrained nod to us, 
he walked straight across to the private office, 
knocked, and entered. We heard angry 
words from the choleric senior partner, and 
then Archolder’s voice in quiet, even tones. 
Then there was silence. In fifteen minutes 
the detective and Archolder came out. As 
they walked to the door, our friend looked 


neither to the right nor the left, and the same 
high-wrought look was on his face. Seeing 
that he was going away without a word, I 
spoke as he passed me: 

** Archolder, if I can be of service, remem- 
ber me.” 

With a swift movement he seized my hand, 
and gripped it painfully. 

“ Thank you, thank you,” he said. 

In the course of time his trial came up. 
He pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to a 
short term in the State prison. I visited him 
in jail, and found him wrapped up in an un- 
approachable gloom. He seemed grateful 
to me for coming to see him, but was un- 
communicative and thoughtful. 

For some time previous to this, two well- 
known figures on the streets were an aged 
man and his companion, a girl about sixteen 
years of age, who sold bouquets. The man 
was known as Hafiz Kostason. He was ap- 
parently of the Arab race, but his history was 
unknown. He was very old, and his appear- 
ance was rather repulsive. His black eyes 
were sunken, and his yellow skin was tightly 
drawn over his cheek bones. The girl was 
said to be his grandchild. Her appearance 
was pleasing and attractive, without the least 
semblance of coquetry. She was slender and 
not tall, but, in spite of her rude attire, she 
impressed one with the grace of her bearing. 
Her face expressed nobility and earnestness 
of character, and there was a subtle attraction 
about her large, dark, mournful eyes that of- 
ten caused passers by to stop and purchase 
a bouquet or a bunch of violets, in order to 
look again at the fair young seller. Kosta- 
son guarded her jealously, and never allowed 
her to go out of his sight. 

About six months before the discovery of 
Archolder’s embezzlement, old Kostason dis- 
appeared from the street, and I learned soon 
after that he was dead. The girl appeared 
alone, bereft of her guardian, with a deeper, 
more mysterious mournfulness in her dark 
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eyes. Scarcely a day passed but I bought 
flowers, and spoke a few words to her. She 
lived with a poor widow woman, whose only 
son, a youth of eighteen or twenty years, 
made a living as a newspaper carrier. 

Some months passed, when one day the 
girl, Leila Kostason, suddenly disappeared. 
I heard of it through the newspapers, for the 
young carrier was almost frantic about it, and 
made a greatoutcry. In a week, however, 
the papers announced that she had returned 
to her home, but nothing was learned of the 
particulars of her strange disappearance, Not 
long after, when Archolder was arrested, it 
became known that she visited him in prison. 
This gave rise to many conjectures, and to 
much indignation against Archolder; but in- 
dignation gave place to amazement when it 
was announced that they were married, and 
that Archolder acknowledged her to be his 
wife. It was a three days’ wonder at least. 
When Archolder went to prison, his wife ap- 
peared on the streets again with her flower- 
basket, the object of much respectful curios- 
ity. She was somewhat changed; pale, but 
not sorrowful ; and a new dignity of manner 
and of look seemed to have descended upon 
her. 

Archolder, through the influence of his 
friends, did not long remain in prison. He 
could soon have obtained another situation ; 
but no sooner was he at liberty, than he and 
hiswife disappeared together. Not long after, 
I was pained to hear of his death in an in- 
terior town. What became of his wife, no 
one knew. 

Even this brief, imperfect account may 
seem a little singular; but there was another 
side to the story—an inside history, which is 
strange indeed. 

About two years ago I was in a large 
city ina distant State. One day I entered 
a street car to return to my hotel. There 
was but one other occupant of the vehicle, a 
middle-aged man, handsome, well-dressed, 
with an air of solidity and respectability—ev- 
idently a thriving and wealthy man of busi- 
Something familiar about the expres- 
sion of his face attracted my attention. I 
looked at him intently, for I felt sure that I 


ness. 
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had seen him before. He felt my gaze and 
returned it calmly. Then I became aware 
that it was a striking resemblance to the un- 
fortunate Archolder, who had died so many 
years before, that had drawn my attention. 
I had so palpably stared at the stranger that 
I apologized. 

“T beg pardon, sir. Your face seemed 
familiar ; but I perceive that I was mistaken.” 

The stranger smiled, and stretching out 
his hand to me, said with feeling: 

“My dear C , you are not mistaken. 
I am your former friend of San Francisco ; 
but let me beg of you never to speak the 
name I formerly bore. My name is L 
I knew you the moment you stepped on the 
car, and waited to see if you would recog- 
nize me as quickly. I am very glad to see 
you. Are you staying in the city? Ata 
hotel ? Then you must come and stay with 
us during the remainder of your visit. No, 
—TI will hear of no refusal.” 

My astonishment may be imagined at thus 
meeting one whom I had so long thought 
among the dead. I accepted his kind invita- 
tion with pleasure, for I was not a little curious 
to see his household, and to learn from his 
lips what had befaller him during the seven- 
teen years since his disappearance from San 
Francisco. So that evening I. went home 
with him. He lived in a handsome house 
on one of the finest streets of the city ; the 
rooms were furnished with luxury and taste ; 
indeed, an oriental richness of color and or- 
namentation was often observable. Pres- 
ently his wife entered. Leila Kostason, the 
violet-girl, was peculiarly attractive and grace- 
ful, and the influence of seventeen years had 
crowned her a charming and noble woman. 


‘*Time from her form has ta’en away but little of 
its grace ; 

His touch of thought hath dignified the beauty of 
her face.” 


Her wonderful eyes, though no longer 
mournful, yet “shadowy, full of 
thought.” 

“ Leila,” said Theodore, “this is my old 
friend, Mr. , whom I think you knew in 
San Francisco.” 

She greeted me cordially, with gentle cour- 


were 
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tesy; said that she remembered me well as 
her husband’s friend, and as one who loved 
flowers. Her words and manners were the 
perfection of ease and grace. After bidding 
me welcome, she called her children in and 
presented them—a fine youth of fourteen, a 
girl of twelve, pretty as a picture, and mer- 
rily brilliant, and another girl of ten, with 
her mother’s dark eyes and noble face. 

After dinner Theodore and I repaired to 
his pleasant smoking-room, where a bright 
fire was burning, for a stormy wind was blow- 
ing, mingled with dashes of rain. We lighted 
cigars and were exceedingly comfortable. 
Theodore began asking for many persons 
whom he had known in San Francisco, and 
adverting to occurrences of the past. At 
first he did not allude in any way to his for- 
mer moral slip, but, as he talked, a somber 
thoughtfulness fell upon him. He puffed 
rapidly at his cigar, and a blue smoke-cloud 
slowly curled and extended in long wafts 
about his head. He was silent for a time, 
and we heard the crackle of the fire, and 
the imperative beat of the rain against the 
window-panes, as a gust howled down the 
street. At last he said meditatively : 

“T knew old Hafiz Kostason, and often 
stopped to buy flowers and talk with him 
and Leila. In many ways he seemed to be 
a simple old man, but yet he was deep, too. 
I recognized that, in spite of my general 
carelessness. You never could discover what 
he was. I always said a word or two to 
Leila, but she always seemed rather reserved 
and bashful; and old Hafiz watched her like 
a cat. You understand, however, that I only 
spoke to them as I did to a thousand other 
persons whom I knew casually. When I 
passed on, they passed from my. mind, and 
I only remembered them when I saw them 
again. At last, old Hafiz died, and the girl 
appeared on the streets alone. She looked 
so mournful that I always stopped and said 
a few cheerful words; but she was always 
reserved and quiet, just as though old Hafiz 
was yet watching her. Then, you remember, 
she disappeared mysteriously for a week. 
She was such a familiar figure on the streets 
that the reporters got hold of it, and there 
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were several paragraphs in the papers about 
Leila Kostason. It may surprise you to 
hear that I was the fisst one who saw her 
after her disappearance. Very early one 
morning I was returning from some gam- 
bling den or wild carousal, I forget which. 
It was hardly daylight, and a drizzling rain 
was coming down. As I hurried along, I 
saw a drooping figure seated in the doorway 
of a store. I was about to pass on, but 
something impelled me to stop. Upon look- 
ing more closely, I perceived that it was a 
young girl. I shook her, but she did not 
answer; she was unconscious. I raised her 
head, and was shocked to recognize Leila 
Kostason. She was a piteous sight. Her 
clothing was soaked with rain, and she was 
wofully emaciated. 

“T was aghast at this discovery, and angry 
as well; for I knew that some mysterious 
outrage had, within one short week, trans- 
formed the pretty young flower-seller into 
the pitiable object I now beheld. I glanced 
about. Directly across the street, at the cor- 
ner of a building, I saw a black, motionless 
figure. I called to it. It slowly moved back 
behind the building. I dashed across the 
street over the cobble-stones, but the figure 
was gone, as if it had melted into air. I 
then hurried along till I found a policeman. 
I told him of my discovery, and he immedi- 
ately procured a hack. We placed the un- 
conscious girl in the vehicle, and took her 
to the city hospital. It was found that she 
was almost at the point of death from s¢ar- 
vation, but she would tell no one the cause. 
I did not see her again at that time, but 
casually learned that she had been taken 
home by a poor family with whom she was 
living. 

“ At that time I was in deep distress—in- 
volved in debts and difficulties innumerable. 
Some time before I had taken money belong- 
ing to the firm, in order to pass most desper- 
ate straits. I intended to return it, of course, 
but the opportunity had never come; and 
every day I was expecting the crash—the 
discovery. You cannot imagine my distress, 
my suspense. It was horrible. I was a 
drowning man, without even a straw to grasp 
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at. Twice I had almost come to the deter- 
mination to end my life with the pistol. At 
last my despair overwhelmed me. I placed 
my revolver in my pocket, and left my lodg- 
ings, after writing a farewell letter, giving 
some general reasons for the act. I deter- 
mined to climb to the top of Lone Mountain, 
and from that place launch myself into the 
shadowy world. I own to being terrified at 
the thought; but the hounds of dishonor 
were at my heels ; to escape them I would 
plunge into the profound abyss. I felt no 
hope. 

“This is unpleasant to recount and to 
hear; but you must understand my despera- 
tion. Indeed, I think at that time I was 
hardly myself. Wickedness grows upon a 
man, and changes him into a distorted and 
hideous thing. 

“As I hurried along the street, a ragged 
boy ran along at my side, and said : 

“* Here’s something for you, Mister.’ He 
gave me a greasy note, and immediately ran 
away around a corner. It was nearly dark. 
I went on till I came to a street-lamp, and 
opened the epistle. I have it yet, but this is 
what was written : 

**® Honored Sir: You are in difficulties, but noth- 
ing is so easy as relief. At No. — Second street, 
you will find one who will show you the way. 
therefore, to that place at once, and ask for Doctor 
A Friend and Counselor.’ 


Go, 


Dahima. 


“ A sharp turn was given to my thoughts. 
A moment before I was rushing down to de- 
struction ; now a way appeared, containing a 
possibility of escape. 
and that was all. I determined to go to num- 
ber — Second street. ‘There was time enough 
for Lone Mountain afterwards. Curiously 
enough, I felt for my revolver, for it occurred 
to me that I might need it for self defense in 
this new adventure. 

“T entered Second street, and picked my 
way in the darkness past foul drinking dens, 
full of noisy roisterers, and over perilous, 
broken sidewalks. It was, evidently, not a 
very safe locality for a nocturnal promenade. 
I passed some villainous figures, shuffling 
hastily along the street, and soon after I met 
a tall policeman stalking along, before whom 
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the suspicious denizens of the place scattered 
like minnows before a huge lord of the brook. 
With some difficulty, I found the number I 
wanted. ‘There was a dim light in the upper 
story, and this light shone faintly on a dingy 
sign, on which were emblazoned stars and 
moons surrounding the words : 


“¢Docror DAHIMA, 
‘ Astrologer and Fortune- Teller.’ 


“I knocked loudly on the door, and pres- 
ently footsteps came shuffling down the stair- 
case. The door was opened by a tall, large 
woman ; in the darkness she towered like an 
Amazon. 

**“T wish to see Doctor Dahima,’ I said. 

“**Go up stairs, and walk into the first 
room on the right,’ said the woman, in a 
coarse voice. ‘If he isn’t there, I'll send him 
to you.’ 

“IT passed on, ascended, and entered the 
room as directed. It was a square apart- 
ment, the wall-paper and ceiling discolored 
by rain, which had penetrated through the 
roof. A few shabby chairs, and a table cov- 
ered with a_ black cloth, much worn and 
spotted with candle-grease, comprised the 
furniture. There were some jars of liquids 
on a shelf, and a few cabalistic diagrams on 
the walls. A lamp burned at the window, 
and a candle on the table. I sat down at 
the table, and shifted my revolver to my 
breast pocket. 

“In a few moments the door opened, and 
a man entered. Without speaking, he ad- 
vanced to the table, and sat down opposite 
me. His face was dark, his eyes large, black, 
and magnetic. He wore a thick, black beard. 
His dress was a sort of biack robe; but, 
through a long rip in the side, I could see 
an ordinary sack coat, that had seen better 
days. On his head he wore a dirty white 
turban, with voluminous folds. He was for- 
eign ; but whether a Turk or an Arab, I 
could not decide. + ; 

*** Doctor Dahima ?’ I asked. 

“<Te8. 

“«* Why did you send for me ?’ I asked this 
question because, although the note was sign- 
éd ‘A Friend and Counselor,’ I strongly sus- 
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pected that Doctor Dahima himself had sent 
it. The ruse succeeded ; or, perhaps, the doc- 
tor was indifferent. 

***To show you a way out of your difficul- 
ties,’ he replied. 

“*How do you know I am in difficulty ?’ 

“* By my art. Not uselessly did I learn 
of the wise bird of Mount Kaf.’ 

* Do not think you can impose upon me 
with cabalistic claptrap,’ said I. ‘I utterly 
disbelieve in your art or trade. You should 
have chosen some more credulous person to 
practice upon.’ 

«Tt matters not to me whether you be- 
lieve or disbelieve,’ he replied, calmly. 

“* Then please tell me at once what your 
object was in calling me here,’ said I. 

“**Give me your hand,’ he said. I stretched 
out my hand to him across the table, and he 
took it in his, with the palm upward. Ina 
moment I regretted it, for, in some peculiar 
manner, I felt that he was a man of singular 
power, but in exactly what direction I could 
not decide. He gazed at my hand intently, 
and said : 

“* You will have a long life. 
marry some one who is not rich, but who 
will bring you wealth.’ 

“* Palmistry is out of date,’ I said, con- 


You will 


temptuously. 

“Doctor Dahima fixed his magnetic eyes 
on mine. ‘ Listen,’ he said, ‘and cease your 
foolish disbelieving.’ After a pause, he went 
on. ‘You are introuble. You are afflicted 
in mind. You have intended to shoot your- 
self; but you will not. You are troubled 
about money. You have lost money—spent 
money—but it was not your own money. Is 
that so ?’ he asked, as if surprised at his own 
words, flashing his brilliant eyes upon me. 
What my appearance was I do not know, but 
certainly I /e/¢ pale and weak. 

“«This is twaddle—mere ehild’s play!’ I 
ejaculated, rising ; but Doctor Dahima still 
held my hand. 

*¢ Sit down,’ he said. ‘Our real conversa- 
tion has not yet begun. Do youthink I called 
you here merely to tell your fortune ? No. I 


called you here to help you out of your dif- 


ficulties ; and not only that, but to make you 
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rich. Do not indulge in silly denials. Your 
face tells a story that is easily read; but I 
look deeper ; I read the mind and the soul. 
You have taken money that is not your own. 
You must replace it soon, or go to prison, or 
die.’ 

‘“** You cannot prove it,’ I said, desperate- 
ly. 

‘“**T do not intend to do so,’ he replied. 
‘ Nevertheless, I have spoken the truth. Not 
uselessly did I learn of the Simoog of Mount 
Kaf.’ 

“‘He was now silent. His eyes were cast 
down and his features were imperturbable. I 
waschilled with a sort of fear. I felt paralyzed 
at the words and look of this mysterious 
man, who had divined my miserable secret. 
I felt a desire to rush away, but remained 
The eyes of Doctor Dahima 
He stretched 


motionless. 
were again fixed upon me. 
forth his hand. 

“* Be calm,’ he said. ‘I alone can help 
you. I will help you. I called you here 
for that purpose.’ 

““* Then tell me how,’ I cried. ‘ Tell me, 
in the Devil’s name, for I believe you serve 
him.’ 

*** Hush!’ said Doctor Dahima, with a 
sudden gesture. ‘ The name of the Lord of 
the Evening must not be spoken. You pre- 
tend,’ he continued, ‘to disbelieve our art, 
according to the modern fashion; yet you, 
and all persons, stand aghast at the door of 
the temple of mystery, marveling, in terror 
and awe, at the shapes that are dimly seen 
at the portal. Sneer no longer, for your 
sneering is that of ignorance. Science, in- 
stead of an engine to destroy our temple, is 
but a flight of steps leading to its grand and 
mysterious entrance. Still, in this that I am 
about to reveal, however strange, there is 
nothing which will seem to you supernatural. 
I will recount to you a little history, which 
cannot fail to be interesting. Do not think 
of me now as the fortune-teller. Do not arm 
your mind with a sneer. In this that I am 
about to tell you lies your deliverance.’ 

“**Vou know old Kostason,’ he began, ‘and 
the girl, Leila. My tale concerns them. They 
and I are of the same tribe. We are Yezidees 
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of Al-Jezireh, the ancient land between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. We are of that 
people whom ignorant travelers call “ wor- 
shipers of the Prince of Darkness.” But 
they rashly speak his name; we never do. I 
will not explain our faith to you. Suffice it 
to say, that we do not wish foolishly to make 
an enemy of one so powerful as the Lord of 
the Evening. Besides, we believe that he 
may yet be restored to honor. One ancient 
rite of our religion is, that at certain periods 
we take offerings of money, or jewels, or met- 
al ornaments, and cast them into a deep pit 
in the mountains of Sinjar, in order thus to 
propitiate the Prince of Darkness. For cen- 
turies we have done this, and it may occur 
to you that a vast treasure lies in that deep 
mountain abyss, known only to us. 

‘““*T was a wanderer from youth. I trav- 
ersed many countries of Asia, and once went 
as far as Constantinople. Had I always re- 
mained in my native village, my faith would 
have remained firm and unshaken ; but with 
every journey I gained a new idea. My 
mind widened with the horizon. I felt a 
power within me. I studied with old magi- 
cians of the East. I ceased to fear the 
Prince of Darkness. I was emancipated. 
| threw off every chain. I owed allegiance 
to no power, either good or evil, for I was a 
power myself. If I preserve the forms of 
our ancient faith, it is but the effect of habit. 

**In Constantinople I had opportunities 
of observing the grandeur of rich men, and 
I became possessed with a desire for wealth. 
Thus it was that, when I returned to my na- 
tive village, the idea occurred to me of plun- 
dering the pit in the mountains of Sinjar, and 
securing a part of the treasure of the Prince 
of Darkness. To do this I needed a com- 
panion. I selected Hafiz Kostason, an ava- 
ricious man, and one whom I believed to be 
devoid of conscience. In this I was mista- 
ken, as you will see. I revealed the plan to 
him, and painted to his imagination in rich 
colors the splendor and luxury we should 
revel in with our spoil. So we agreed to 
plunder the treasure-pit, and flee to Europe. 

“* Giving a plausible excuse, we left our 
village, and traveled by night into the biack 
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gorges of Sinjar, and reached the abyss where 
the treasure lay. I had two long ropes. 
With one of these Kostason was to lower me 
into the pit. I was then to fill two strong 
sacks with gold and gems, and fasten the 
other rope securely to them. Day was break- 
ing as I descended into the pit. All around 
me were frightful, black precipices. I took 
the second rope down with me in a coil over 
my shoulders. Perhaps you ask why I did 
not leave one end in charge of Kostason at 
the top. Because I feared that he might, 
through forgetfulness, draw up the treasure, 
and leave mein the pit. In these enterprises 
it is well to exercise a certain caution. I 
reached the bottom. Great quantities of 
tarnished coins and golden ornaments lay 
among the rocks. Many fine gems were scat- 
tered about like hailstones. They gleamed 
in the faint light from above. I began im- 
mediately to collect the most valuable. I 
exercised a certain discrimination. In a 
crevice I saw a human skull. 

““*When I had filled the sacks with gold 
and jewels, I made fast the rope. Each one 
was a load fora man. ‘Then I signalled to 
Kostason, and he drew me up. Then, swift- 
ly, we drew up the treasure. I was for de- 
parting instantly, but Kostason could not 
resist his desire so see the spoil. He emp- 
tied it out on the rocks. He clutched it 
with his hands. The foolish old man nearly 
lost his head. 

““*While we were thus engaged, a woman 
and a little girl about three years of age, 
mounted on a donkey, appeared round a 
point of rock close by. The woman seemed 
to understand instantly what we had done. 
She turned pale, and tried to escape, but I 
caught the donkey by the bridle. I was sur- 
prised to see the woman and child alone. I 
listened for the sound of other footsteps, but 
heard nothing. 

“«<«* Where are your companions?” I asked, 
for I saw by her dress that she was the wife 
of a Yezidee sheik. 

“««'They are encamped in the valley be- 
low,” she replied. She then begged to be 
allowed to go; but I commanded her to be 
silent. I knew that she would betray us. 
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Our situation was this. The sheik and his 
band were encamped on the only path out 
of the gorge. Our only way of escape was 
over the rugged and almost inaccessible 
mountains. We must take the woman and 
child with us, or—throw them into the pit. 
I am a kind-hearted man. I could not in- 
jure them. The woman had come up in the 
early morning to make a special offering. 
Thus she had brought no attendants. 

““* We threw the donkey into the treasure- 
pit, and began the ascent of the mountains. 
It was a terrible task. We climbed steep 
slopes covered with huge rocks, and skirted 
fearful precipices. Kostason became weak, 
and fell. A jutting rock saved him, but his 
bag of treasure dropped into the gulf. We 
saw it strike a ledge far below, and there 
was a yellow flash in the sunlight. Half our 
treasure was gone; but I still bore my rich 
burden safely. The woman became weary. 
She sat down upon a rock, and cried out 
that she could go no farther. We took her 
child and went on. Soon she rose, and ran 
after us. So we crossed the mountains of 
Sinjar. 

“* After leaving the mountains, we com- 
pelled the woman to put on common cloth- 
ing, which we obtained of certain villagers. 
We also bought horses, in order to travel with 
greater swiftness. At the city of Erzeroum, 
the woman became sick, and in a week she 
died. We could not divine the malady. We 
gave her hororable burial. I proposed: to 
sell the child to some of the inhabitants of 
the city, but Kostason had become attached 
to her, and said that he would keep her, and 
she should be his grandchild: I allowed him 
to take his own course. 

“* At Constantinople we remained for a 

time, keeping our money carefully concealed. 
While there, we heard, through certain sail- 
ors, wonderful tales of the golden land of Cal- 
ifornia. Eager for more wealth, we made an 
arrangement with the captain of an English 
ship to bring us hither. Having completed 
our preparations, we took our treasure, and 
the girl Leila, and went on board. The next 
day we sailed. 

“* After a long, tedious voyage, first to 
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England, and thence to California, we ar- 
rived in San Francisco. We desired to hast- 
en to the mines, in order to begin gathering 
up gold, and so we soon departed for the in- 
terior. Near Sacramento, we agreed to bury 
our treasure, so as to be relieved of the charge 
of carrying it about. It had already caused 
us trouble. Then we went to the mines, 

‘“**Tn less than a year, I began to discover 
that Kostason had aconscience. The plun- 
dering of the treasure pit of the Lord of the 
Evening weighed heavily upon his spirits. 
He began to repent. At last he began to 
suggest the preposterous thing of taking the 
treasure back to the mountains of Sinjar. 
He said that he was growing old, and would 
soon die, and that the sin burdened him. At 
first I laughed at him; then I threatened 
him ; but it had no effect. We had but tri- 
fling success at mining. Kostason could do 
but little, and I perceived that he was becom- 
ing ‘feeble. Still, I kept my faith with him, 
and did not dream of deserting him ; for I 
knew that when he died, all the treasure 
would be mine. 

“*Qne morning, consider my astonish- 
ment when I discovered that Kostason and 
Leila had disappeared. At first, I thought 
they had merely gone to the nearest town, 
and would soon return; but night came 
again, and they were still absent. A sus- 
picion came to me then, and I set out at 
I went to the place 
It was 


once for Sacramento. 
where we had buried the treasure. 
gone. 

*** That was nearly twelve years ago. Dur- 
ing that time, I have wandered all over Cali- 
fornia, but I never saw Kostason again. Not 
long ago, I took up my abode here. One 
day I saw a flower-girl on the street. Al- 
though she was tall, I knew at once that it 
was Leila. I spoke to her in the Arabic 
tongue. She answered me, and I knew that 
she was aware who I was, for she became 
pale. Probably Kostason had warned her of 
me. 

“<«« Where is Hafiz Kostason ?” said I. 

“« He is dead,” she replied. I did not 
doubt her word, for she is a girl of truth. 
She is one of those who find it difficult to lie. 
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I observed this when she was a child. She 
has not changed. 

« «“ Where is the treasure?” I asked. 

“«Ttis hidden,” she replied. 

« «Where ?” 

“<< T cannot tell.” 

“< Where is it?” I said, exerting my 
power; but she calmly answered, 

“«*T will not tell.” 

“** How much of it is spent?” I asked. 

“*“ Nota particle; so Hafiz Kostason has 
said,” she answered. 

“*] turned and left her ; but I soon tried 
asevere measure. I kidnaped her at night, 
and kept her for a week in a cellar, without 
food, in order to extort from her the hiding- 
place of the treasure; but she was silent as 
the tomb. At last she became weak, and 
no longer in her right mind. Seeing that she 
would die without speaking, I thrust her forth 
into the street, thinking that in her wander- 
ings she might involuntarily seek the hiding- 
place of the treasure. All night I watched 
her, but it was useless. You, yourself, found 
her sitting in a doorway in the morning. 
You saw me also, and called to me, but I 
avoided you. The girl has a will of iron 
and is true as gold.’ 

“*But you are a wizard,’ I cried, at this 
point of Doctor Dahima’s story, ‘why can 
you not tell through your art where this treas- 
ure 1s?” 

‘** Because the girl is strong,’ he replied. 
‘She, too, has power. I am unable to over- 
come her will.’ 

‘‘Doctor Dahima was now silent, but his 
eyes were fixed upon me. I waited for him 
to speak again. At last I said impatiently, 

“* What has this to do with me?’ 

‘**Everything,’ said he. 

“*Fudge!’ I said. ‘Be explicit, if you 
please.’ 

“*]T will. You are the only man who can 
draw from her lips the hiding-place of this 
treasure.’ 

see I la 

““* Vou alone.’ 

“* Well, explain.’ 

“* Leila Kostason loves you. She will be 
weak to the one she loves, as is the way of 
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women. You alone can command her 
soul.’ 

“What do you mean?’ I said. 

“*What I said. Leila loves you. You 
must compel her to reveal this hidden treas- 
ure. Would you escape the felon’s cell, and 
the brand of infamy? You must have mon- 
ey, and soon. You must seek this girl and 
find the treasure. You may have half, and I 
will take the rest.’ 

*** How do you know I have this power?’ 

“*By my art. I could not divine the hid- 
ing place of the treasure, because the girl’s 
will was too powerful; but I discovered her 
love for you, for that was her weakness. You 
must believe this, for it is truth.’ 

“< Then you suggest that I marry this girl ?’ 
I asked suspiciously. Doctor Dahima gave 
a low, hoarse laugh. 

““* As you please,’ he said. ‘You might 
do worse. Still, if you are not inclined to 
marriage, a mock ceremony would answer 
the purpose, providing the girl was thorough- 
ly deceived.’ 

*** Suposing even then she refuses to reveal 
the hiding-place of this treasure ?’ 

“*She will not refuse. To be sure, it is a 
matter of religious belief with her. Reveal- 
ing this treasure is about the same to her as 
robbing a church would seem to you. Yet 
she loves you. ‘To save you, she will give 
you the treasure of the Lord of the Evening.’ 

“¢ And afterwards?’ said I. 

* Doctor Dahima shrugged his shoulders. 

*“*What do I care about afterwards ?’ he 
said. ‘Do as you like afterwards. Many 
young men would make this attempt without 
the prospect of obtaining great wealth as well. 
Still, if you are kind-hearted—as I am;; it is 
my failing—you can afford to treat her kind- 
ly.’ 

** You are an infernal scoundrel !’ I said, 
with sudden indignation. 

““* And what are you?’ he retorted. ‘A 
thief, a convict, a candidate for the peniten- 
tiary.’ 

“This was an exchange of amenities, in- 
deed. I cannot express the horror I felt at 
these emphatic words. I was silent. 

** Ah,’ said Doctor Dahima, with his eyes 
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fixed upon me, ‘you perceive how unreason- 
able you are. Be calm, and gaze on the 
easy avenue I have pointed out for your es- 
cape.’ 

“ Day was breaking as I left Doctor Da- 
hima’s house and skulked homeward, feeling 
as if I had sounded the deepest pit of dis- 
grace and degradation. I had given up the 
idea of Lone Mountain, and had resolved on 
deceiving the innocent flower girl. Although 
I fully appreciated the deep infamy of my in- 
tention, yet, strange to say, my greatest fear 
was that something might happen to defeat 
my project, and prevent me from securing 
the gold. Such a thing as a true marriage 
did not enter my head. I deliberately re- 
solved to sacrifice the girl to save myself. I 
had reached a very low moral ebb. Still, it 
was a very strange story that Doctor Dahima 
had told me, and it did occur to me that it 
might be a fabrication, designed to further 
some deep plan of his own. However, I 
plunged blindly on. I had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose 

*T hesitate to recount my despicable pro- 
ceedings during the next fewweeks. I cursed 
myself a hundred times for a scoundrel. I 
suffered the torments of conscience on one 
hand, and on the other, the fear that my 
theft would be discovered before I could 
make good the deficiency. The torture was 
worse than the rack. 

*“I found Leila modest and reserved as 
usual, but I soon discovered that she actual- 
ly did regard me with more than kindly feel- 
ings. But, apparently, she did not dream 
that I would ever seek her hand in marriage. 
I made another discovery, also. Leila lived 
with a poor woman, who had a son about 
twenty years of age—a newspaper carrier. I 
found that he was in love with Leila, and 
fiercely jealous, too; but she evidently dis- 
liked him, and endeavored to avoid him. 
This state of affairs aided me very much. 

“The amount of it was, that I made love 
to the astonished girl, and she accepted my 
proposal of marriage. Under pretext of 
avoiding the jealous boy, I persuaded her to 
agree to a secret marriage. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that the ceremony was not per- 
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formed by a minister. By heaven! I blush 
at this day to think of it. 

“T had secured some nice rooms in a 
quiet part of the city, and we went there at 
once. Leila was smiling and happy. She 
was pleased with everything. It smote my 
heart to see her. Her affection and perfect 
trust crushed me. I groaned in spirit. Still, 
I was not entirely graceless. Scarcely had 
we arrived at our abode, when an imperative 
message called me away. I, myself, caused 
the message to be sent. Soothing Leila’s 
anxiety, I hurried away. On the street | 
met Doctor Dahima, in a greasy black coat, 
who saluted me with a diabolical grin. I 
could have shot him without the least com- 
punction. 

“IT was gone all night and the next day. 
The next evening, about eight o'clock, I 
went back to Leila, determined to let her 
know that I was in desperate difficulties, and 
to make the effort to find the hiding-place 
of the infernal treasure. She met me with 
glad affection ; but I took no pains now to 
conceal my distress, and she perceived in- 
stantly that I was in trouble. She inquired 
anxiously what had happened. 

“*T am in deadly danger,’ I said. ‘To- 
morrow I must have five thousand dollars, 
or I shall be put in prison.’ 

“*Tn prison!’ she cried. 

“* Yes, in prison for years.’ 

“*And you have not the money?’ she 
asked. She was pale, but her eyes flashed 
determinedly. She was seeking a way out 
of the difficulty. 

“*No,’ I answered. 

“** How much have you ?’ 

*“* Not two hundred.’ 

“*T have fifty dollars that I saved while 
selling flowers; you shall have that,’ she 
said. ‘If we pay a part, will they not grant 
us time to pay the rest ?’ 

“*No,’ I said. ‘Not an hour.’ 

*** You surely have many friends who will 
help you,’ she said hopefully. 

“*Ves, I have many friends,’ I replied, 
‘but if I should ask them for money, I would 
soon have but few.’ 

“«Then you have but few,’ she said. She 
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reflected for a few moments. Then she 
spoke : 

“*Tell me all about it. Who are these 
that are so unmerciful ? I will go and speak 
with them. ‘They cannot be wholly harsh 
and cruel.’ 

“*Tmpossible,’ I said. 
you to see them ?’ 

“My task was getting more difficult every 
moment. I knew not how to begin. At 
last, I broke out: 

“*Vou can save me from ruin, Leila. 
You alone can save me.’ 

““*] 2?’ she cried, pale as death. 

“* Ves,’ said I, desperately. ‘You know 
where a great treasure is concealed.’ 

“She screamed, and retreated backward 
to the window, where she stood panting, 
with her hands up as if to ward off a blow. 
I went over, and put my arms about her. 
She was trembling. 

“Only that can save me from ruin and 
death,’ I said vehemently. ‘It is the deep- 
est disgrace here to be put in prison.’ 

“*How did you know?” she whispered 
breathlessly. 

“Have you not heard of strange visions 
that come to us in the night?’ said I. 
‘Have I not spoken the truth? Do you not 
know of a great treasure ?’ 

“*T dare not touch it,’ she cried. ‘I 
swore not to reveal it. It belongs to the 
Prince of Darkness. If we should take it, 
his vengeance would fall upon us. Oh, I 
dare not. Donot ask me.’ 

“* Then I must die in prison,’ I said. 

“*Oh, no—oh, no,’ she moaned. She 
began to weep in a heart-broken way. It 
was nearly dark, and I mechanically struck 
a match, and lighted a wax candle on the 
table. Leila had sunk into a chair, and her 
face was buried in her hands. ‘There was 
something so pathetic, so child-like, so wo- 
ful, in her appearance and the droop of her 
figure, that I was inexpressibly touched. I 
would have given my right hand if I had 
never entered the despicable conspiracy. I 
bent over her and tried to soothe her. When 
she was a little calmer, I said: 

“*Why do you fear the Prince of Dark- 
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ness? Our religion teaches us to defy him, 
and scorn his power.’ And then I stopped 
for shame, at the idea of one steeped in sin 
as I was attempting to give religious counsel 
for a selfish end. 

“Vou rely on Christ,’ said Leila, raising 
her tearful eyes to me, ‘but He was crucified. 
The Prince of Darkness is strong. Oh, that 
Christ were stronger.’ 

“With these remarkable words, uttered in 
a tone I cannot describe, she again covered 
her face. An overwhelming humiliation came 
upon me. I was dumb, and felt as if the 
earth was slipping from beneath me. What 
was this I was trifling with? A being of affec- 
tion, of generous sorrow, of pure mind and 
noble heart ; a gentle woman. 

“T went away and sat down with a feeling 
of calm despair. I wished that I was al- 
ready in prison ; I could not then cause oth- 
ers to suffer poignant sorrow. There was a 
long silence. ‘The candle burned steadily. 
Presently I was surprised to see how much 
of it was consumed. ‘Then I heard the 
clocks strike twelve. After a time, Leila 
rose and came over and kissed me. 

“*Can I .not bind myself to enter their 
house as a servant until the debt is paid?’ 
she asked. 

“*No, by Heaven!’ I said. 
in prison first.’ 

“* She went away, and stood by the window 
looking out at the stars. She did not move 
for hours. At last I noticed a faint light in 
the sky. It was nearly morning. A chill 
despondency came overme. I began to see 
the scenes of my approaching disgrace. Sud- 
denly Leila turned, and came rapidly to my 
side. 

“*Come,’ she said, hurriedly, ‘we will go 
now.’ 

“ «Where ?’ 

“* To get the treasure.’ 

“*Teila,’ said I, taking her hands, ‘ you 
are afraid—you are unhappy. Do not do 
this. {0 not think of me now. If I go 
to prison, you are not bound to me by 
law. You can act freely, as though I never 
lived.’ 

“**] will never leave you,’ she said. ‘I am 
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yours, and you are mine, forever. You shall 
not go to prison. We will take the gold, 
and I will be brave.’ 

“She spoke bravely, but I saw that it was 
a forced courage. She put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and was ready to go. I was about 
to blow out the candle, when she stopped 
me. ‘Taking from her dress a small, beauti- 
ful fan, which I had given her, she waved it 
in the air, and thus extinguished the light. 

“The streets were yet dark as we hurried 
along. We reached Market Street, went up 
Market to Fifth, and down Fifth to the cor- 
ner of Bryant. You will perhaps remember 
that, along the line of Bryant Street, there 
were formerly low marshes at the mouth of 
Mission creek. These extended for quite a 
distance out toward the creek and bay. Along 
Bryant Street, at the point where we were, 
the marsh was formerly twenty feet or more 
below the street ; an abrupt descent. But I 
now saw, with surprise, that a railroad had 
been laid on Bryant Street, and that the 
marshes for a long distance out had been 
filled in with sand up to the level of the 
street. Indeed, quite a number of houses 
were already springing up on these new 
building lots. 

“ Leila gazed about her in a sort of stupe- 
fied way, as if a problem she could not un- 
derstand had been suddenly presented to 
her. ‘Then she murmured an exclamation 
expressive of amazement and dismay. 

“* What is it?’ I asked. 

““* Come,’ she said. We crossed the street 
and the railroad track. ‘There was no fence, 
and she stooped and felt of the sand of the 
new ground. ‘Then she arose, and came 
back to me with an indescribable expression 
on her face. 

“«The Prince of Darkness has secured 
his own,’ she said, leaning on my arm. ‘ My 
grandfather, Hafiz Kostason, and I buried 
the treasure in the marsh somewhere here. 
Now it is covered up forever from the 
sight of men. The Prince of Darkness is 
strong.’ 

“We stood silently, and the cold, steely 
light of morning increased. A low rumble 
came to our ears, and looking up the street, 
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we saw a long train of loaded sand-cars ap- 
proaching. ‘The headlight of the locomotive 
was lighted, as it was yet dusky. Leila was 
frightened, for I do not think she had ever 
seen a locomotive before. She tried to draw 
me away, but I assured her that there was 
no danger. 

“The train thundered past. When the 
engine was a short distance beyond us, I saw 
a man dart out from the opposite side of the 
street, and attempt to cross in front of the 
train. He slipped, or tripped on a rail, and 
the cars rolled on, leaving him crushed be- 
side the track. I ran to his side, and soon 
some of the trainmen came back with lan- 
terns. I saw that it was Doctor Dahima, 
and that he was dead. Strange to say, one 
of his hands firmly grasped a loaded revol- 
ver. 

“Tt was evident to me that the unfortu- 
nate wizard was following us, and, perhaps, 
tried to cross in front of the engine, thinking 
that we might elude him before the long 
train passed. Why he held the loaded re- 
voiver I do not know. Perhaps he wanted 
to make sure of his share of the treasure ; or 
perhaps he intended to take it all. 

“T went back to Leila, and told her that 
the man had been badly hurt, and hurried 
her away. 

““*What shall we do?’ she asked, as we 
walked along. She was sad, but I thought 
I detected a tone of relief in her voice. 

“*T must go to my creditors and make 
the best terms I can,’ I said. ‘ Perhaps they 
will not be harsh. But listen, Leila,’ I con- 
tinued, earnestly ; ‘as I am a criminal, you 
are not lawfully bound to me. You can re- 
nounce me for a better man.’ 

“T invented this explanation on the spur 
of the moment, as I really wished to let her 
know that she was not bound to me legally ; 
but I only hurt her more deeply. 

***Do not cast me aside,’ she said ina 
tremulous voice. ‘The deeper you are in 
trouble, the more I will love you, and the 
closer I will cling toyou. I will go with you 
to prison if I can. Do not say again that I 
may give you up.’ 

“Then Leila,’ said I, ‘if that is your res- 
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olution, another ceremony must take place 
to bind the new agreement. It is the right 
way in a case like this.’ 

“Tt was now quite light, and presently we 
passed a large church. Near by was the 
parsonage. We went in through a well-kept 
garden, and knocked at the door. We were 
ushered into a small parlor, and presently 
the minister made his appearance. I*drew 
him aside, and told him simply that we 
wished to be married. The worthy man 
was considerably astonished, and evidently 
hesitated ; but I conjured him, by all that 
was good, to perform the ceremony, as it was 
a just and true marriage. I swore that in so 
doing he was helping one repentant sinner 
who desired to turn from his evil ways. So 
the minister read the marriage service very 
solemnly and impressively, although I do 
not doubt that it was before breakfast. I 
tendered my fervent thanks and a ten-dollar 
He accepted the former, but firmly 
I think he was deeply 


piece. 
declined the latter. 


perplexed about us, more especially as Leila, 
after the ceremony, went reverently forward 
to where a beam from the rising sun poured 
through a window and illuminated the wall, 


and kissed the golden patch of light. The 
minister actually’ stared, but I was hardly 
surprised, knowing her strange religious be- 
lief. 

“ After leaving the parsonage, we went to 
a restaurant and ordered breakfast; but we 
could eat but little. Then we went back to 
our rooms, and I gave Leila nearly all the 
money I had, which was enough to support 
her for a considerable time in an economical 
way. I felt hopeful, however, for I thought 
that the deficit in my accounts had not yet 
been discovered, and I trusted that, if I im- 
mediately confessed my fault, the firm might 
deal with me gently. So I went directly to 
the counting-house, and there found the firm 
closeted with a detective, and I knew there 
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was no hope for me. You know the rest of 
my story in San Francisco. 

“While I was in durance vile, Leila sup- 
ported herself by selling flowers ; and when 
I came out she had all the money I had giv- 
en her, and a little more. We immediately 
left San Francisco, and then—I died.” 

Here Theodore smoked rapidly for a few 
minutes. Then he continued: 

“T began a new life, and have succeeded 
pretty well. My success is due to my wife. 
She alone has made me what I am. She 
encouraged me, and helped me through 
many a severe trial. Doctor Dahima told 
me that I would marry one who was not rich, 
but who would bring me wealth. He was a 
true prophet, after all. 

“T believe I did not mention that I re- 
turned the entire amount of my deficit, prin- 
cipal and interest, to the old firm in San 
Francisco. But I sent it in such a way that 
they could not trace me.” 

“Did you ever hear anything more about 
the treasure ?” I asked. 

‘“No,” said Theodore. “Leila told me 
that on the night before old Kostason died, 
she walked all over the city with him in rain 
and darkness to find a secure hiding-place 
for the treasure. ‘They buried it in the 
marsh, and I suppose it is there yet, with 
twenty or thirty feet of mud and sand over it, 
somewhere on the line of Bryant street.” 

** And may I ask if your wife still retains 
her peculiar belief?” 

“To a certain extent she does,” replied 
Theodore. “Our children are reared as 
Christians, but today not one of them will 
blow out a candle or lamp with the breath. 
That rite seems to be a remnant of the old 
fire-worship, which has been adopted by the 
Yezidees.” 

It was late, and I sooa went to my luxu- 
riously furnished bed-room, to dream of wiz- 


ards and treasure-pits. 
C. &. # 
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Tue foothills of Calaveras, situated al- 
most in the center of the State, and easily 
approached from all directions, are, perhaps, 
as interesting historically as any section of 
the same size onthe coast. The archives in 
the court house at San Andreas, the county 
seat of Calaveras County, contain record of 
incidents so numerous and romantic, that 
from them alone could be compiled a sketch 
not only interesting, but valuable, as a true 
picture of those early days, when the gold 
fever raged and towns sprang up in a single 
night. 

This region was thoroughly explored in the 
famous years of ’49 and ’50, by the great 
human tide of our own people, which poured 
in from all parts of the Union ; and long be- 
fore this period the Spaniards and Mexicans 
had roamed over its jagged hills on ugly 
broncos for their long-horned cattle, and here 
had built their houses of adobe and stone 
along the creeks and river banks, or in the 
midst of far-rolling hills. The great “ moth- 
er lode” of gold which traverses our State 
from the south in a northerly direction, 
passes through this favored country, and the 
gold-seekers were not long in discovering 
this. They threaded their way along the 
river courses, and up into the foothills, 
where the deep, broad cafions rose high and 
steep on either side, mantled with thorny 
shrubs or strong, gnarled oaks, which con- 
tinued to the summits of the highest hills, 
and there showed in black and strong out- 
line against the beautiful blue. of the Cali- 
fornia skies. 

The dark rock, the greenish copper and 
slate ledges, and the snow-white quartz, crop 
out from the thin red soil and the verdure 
which it supports. Ata distance these crop- 
, pings appear like goats grazing, or perhaps a 
single strayed lamb upon the steep mountain 
side. ‘These were apt to contain the mar- 
velous veins of wealth the miners sought. 
The Spaniards and Mexicans also appre- 
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ciated them; but they were willing to let 
nature perform the first process of mining, 
so they generally confined their operations 
to the rich sands of the creeks and rivers. 
In those days I was a young man, and 
finding that money was more certain and 
less laboriously earned in some pursuit out- 
side of mining, I bought an ox team, and 
began hauling lumber from the splendid 
pine groves near Strawberry Flat, down 
through the foothills and across the broad 
San Joaquin plains to Stockton. There 
were a number of us engaged in the same 
business, and in those days the roads over 
which we passed were cut deep with the 
wheels of freight teams and of those hauling 
ore, as well as of the heavily-loaded stages. 
The pioneers, with their strength and de- 
termination, very soon subdued the Spanish 
and Mexican settlers to such an extent that 
they were really the masters; and in place 
of the rude stone and adobe dwellings, 
rose neat cottages, built of wood, with 
school-houses and churches, as well as nu- 
merous stores of brick. On the route over 
which I was compelled to pass slowly, and 
with a mind unoccupied save by the scenery 
around me, and the thoughts and memories 
that chanced to come, I had plenty of time 
to observe and reflect upon the changing 
condition of those localities. No part of 
the country through which I passed was more 
pleasing than the lower foothills. Here the 
roads were not so steep nor the woods so 
ense as they were higher up; neither were 
they so monotonous as the broad stretch of 
level plains below. Here in the spring-time 
the hills were white with the fragrant blos- 
soms of the chaparral, while the long slopes 
between were knee-deep with gorgeously col- 
ored flowers. The blue pines grew here with 
their bent trunks charred by the hot summer 
suns, and thickly studded with acorns, set 
into the bark by the industrious wood-peck- 
er, to the height of forty feet. Their long, 
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tasseled boughs were bristling with burrs, 
that invited the squirrel to feast upon the 
small rich nuts which they contained. Along 
the more open slopes and small plateaus 
grew white and black oaks, with their pic- 
turesque limbs and handsome foliage. In 
this region the ugly, long-horned Spanish 
cattle were soon replaced by those of finer 
breed, which the new settlers had introduced. 

One place in particular, owned by one 
White, was situated at the beginning of Reed’s 
Turnpike, which winds along the last spur 
of the lonely hills ere the plains are reached. 
Here we teamsters, as well as those who trav- 
eled by stage, stopped for refreshments, and 
often over night. This place was fifteen 
miles from Chinese Camp, the nearest town 
up the road, and seven miles from Telegraph 
City, a small station at the end of the turn- 
pike. White had planted an orchard and 
vineyard, and from the small hill upon which 
the house was built could be obtained a mag- 
nificent view. The famous Table Mountains 
lay straight before, some six miles distant, 
and around their dark, precipitous sides 
wound the beautiful Stanislaus River; while 
to the east the snow-capped Sierras rose like 
clouds against the horizon, and walled in by 
their white crowns, fold upon fold of violet 
peaks between. ‘This was a delightful stop- 
ping place. From a dark stone basin, blast- 
ed in the side of the hill, gushed a stream of 
pure cold water, delicious to the taste. This 
water was considered to be the best of any 
within a radius of ten miles around. White’s 
fruit, too, was a real luxury in those days, and 
was appreciated accordingly. 

Here one evening, as I sat on the broad, 
comfortable veranda, watching the progress 
of a thunder shower as it played upon the 
mountains miles away, while we were under 
a clear, starry sky, an acquaintance was tell- 
ing me of the discovery of copper near by. 
It was creating quite a boom just then. I 
had studied the progress of what has been 
called the “gold fever,” and at this time 
predicted that the discovery under consider- 
ation would be about like the distant shower, 
so far as we were concerned; that it would af- 
fect us not in the least, and would be of short 
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duration. On my way to Davis Flat for my 
next load I was not surprised to seea few 
shanties erected about a mile east from 
White’s place, upon the new copper claims. 
The ore certainly looked fine, but nothing 
short of positive success could convince me 
of its value ; so I refused a one-third interest 
in the mine, which, at that time, I could have 
purchased for three hundred dollars and the 
cost of a few improvements. 

We teamsters carried but little money 
with us, and were always armed, for fear of 
robbers. On either side of the road the 
woods above described grew from Telegraph 
clear on up the Yosemite Valley, and served 
as a perfect protection for the highwaymen 
and other desperadoes who might choose to 
molest us; also, on those well-beaten and 
dusty roads, the broad foot-print of the bear 
left its track ; and the odor of ham and ba- 
con, which we always carried with us for 
lunch, was a strong attraction to the grizzly. 
At short distances along the road the smooth, 
looped track of the serpent appeared, and 
it was not rare to see a huge rattlesnake 
coiled up in the path of the oxen; so we 
kept a sharp lookout ahead for them, since 
the price of-a beast was no song in those 
times. 

This reminds me of a friend, Hiram Hatch, 
who used to team over the same road. He 
had ten mules, and being very fond of ani- 
mals, took good care of them. At the mill 
we cabined together—that is, when we were 
both there at the same time. The grizzlies 
were thicker here, in the pines; and I, my- 
self, had had my ham taken from the branch 
ofatree near the cabin, where I usually hung 
it—for a grizzly was not a guest I cared to 
invite indoors. I therefore cautioned Hi not 
to keep his too near the cabin at night. How- 
ever, he paid no attention to my advice, and 
one evening, after he had given his team 
their last feed, he returned to the cabin and 
threw himself upon his bed, without looking 
for intruders. Ere he had fallen asleep, he 
heard the loud crunching of a bear but a 
few feet from him. He cautiously climbed 
up among the rafters, and thought to frighten 
the beast away by firing. The grizzly must 
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have been ravenously hungry, or it would 
never have entered the cabin; so instead of 
departing, it reached its huge fore paws up, 
and managed to thread its claws in Hi’s 
trousers, cruelly tearing the flesh at the same 
time. With the strength of desperation, he 
pushed a few shingles off the roof, and con- 
trived to crawl through, after abandoning 
the trousers to the bear. There he sat on 
the roof-tree all night, shivering with cold, 
and suffering from his wounds, for he was 
unable to walk, while the bear snored peace- 
fully below. Ere the dawn, he saw the 
monster’s huge bulk disappear in the woods, 
and some time afterwards I arrived, and did 
what I could to alleviate his sufferings. This 
was the last night he spent in the little log 
cabin, for as soon as he recovered sufficient- 
ly, he went to Sonora, sold his team, and 
engaged in some other business, the charac- 
ter of which I have forgotten, for I never 
saw him afterwards. 

The copper boom was very successful. 
When I passed down there were at least 
thirty houses erected about the claims, and 
a number of workmen already engaged. 
During my trips to and fro about the year 
1862, this place grew so rapidly that it was 
really a city in less than ten months, and it 
bore the pretentious name of Copperopolis. 
Upon the verdant slopes about the broad 
ravine within which the town was built, ap- 
peared small dairy farms and stock ranches. 
Here they raised hay and grain, and planted 
gardens and orchards, until the place bore 
that peaceful and homelike look which char- 
acterizes the country parts of the Middle and 
Eastern States. 
with the little farms, that I resolved to own 
one ; so my faithful oxen were exchanged for 


I, myself, became so pleased 


dairy cows. I gave up my teaming, and set- 
tled down into a genuine California farmer. 
Although I have called my place a small one, 
it contained over a mile square of pasture 
land, and over one hundred acres devoted to 
hay field. 

The peaceful pastoral life which I had pic- 
tured to myself was not realized, for it was a 
continual war with wild animals and more 
dangerous men. Still, the exercise of pro- 
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tecting my stock gave me a feeling of strength 
and freedom that was delightful in another 
way. The flourishing town proved a bo- 
nanza to me. Every pay day this very desk 
at which I write fairly groaned with the 
weight of itstreasures. It stood at the head 
of my bed, and was guarded every night 
by a good six-shooter, as well as by one of 
those unrivalled Mexican dirks. My trusty 
dog, a large Newfoundland, slept at my door, 
and no sound about the premises occurred 
but he gave warning of it. 

One stormy night, I remember, he was 
particularly fretful, and disturbed me so much 
that I went into my hired man’s room and 
asked if he heard anyone about. We looked 
out, but in the rain and darkness could dis- 
tinguish nothing unusual. After visiting the 
barns, and finding the horses and cattle all 
right, we returned, concluding that perhaps 
a wolf or a pack of coyotes had disturbed 
old Watch. However, his warning was more 
reliable than we had thought, for the next 
morning we found unusual footprints about 
the place, and my spirited little saddle horse, 
together with the saddle, had disappeared. 

On my next trip to town I learned that 
the notorious Tiburcio Vasquez and his band 
had made a raid on the store at Burns’ Ferry, 
and taken supplies sufficient to last them for 
quite a long trip. The store-keeper, who 
happened to be in town, and was my inform- 
ant, said that he recognized my riding horse, 

a spirited little iron-gray mustang, upon 
which he had often seen me mounted. I 
congratulated myself most heartily on escap- 
ing with so little loss; for had they sus- 
pected the amount my desk then contained, 
they would certainly not have passed it by. 
That very day I sent by express its valuable 
contents to a bank at the Bay. 

The years went on, and they seemed short 
ones, too; for there were always some stir- 
ring incidents happening, and: the work on 
the ranch was progressive and interesting. 
Suddenly the mines went down, and the 
people scattered as though driven out by a 
magic influence, taking even their houses 
with them. Those who had acquired real 
estate were the principal losers. I had an- 
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other little reckoning with myself in those 
days. The man who had bought for three 
hundred dollars the share in the claim that 
I had refused, just before this date sold his 
interest for ninety thousand dollars, which 
was almost clear gain, as he was not able to 
invest much after the first lay-out. 

Along those roads, every bend of which 
I knew well, highway robberies were very 
common. The news of such an event filled 
the town with excitement for a day or so. 
There were a number of men noted for their 
perseverance and bravery-in tracing the out- 
laws to their ambuscades and securing their 
capture, or for following them to the cities 
below, and establishing their identity there. 
Even since the town went down, the rob- 
beries have scarcely grown less frequent. 
Large quantities of gold bullion are often 
sent over this route from the mines about 
Sonora, and they prove a strong temptation 
to highwaymen. 

One of the stage-drivers, who was at the 
time a young man, after seeing the black 
muzzle pointed at him on several occasions, 
became very anxious to deliver as quickly as 
possible Wells, Fargo & Co.’s express box 
to those well-armed ruffians, when they de- 
manded it. Early one gray morning, as he 
was making his way down a steep grade, a 
man stepped out from a chaparral, near a 
turn of the road, and pointing a rifle at him, 
demanded the strong box. The driver threw 
it out, and dashed on. He told the news 
when he reached town, and a company of 
men rode immediately to the spot where the 
robbery had been committed. They found 
the box where the driver must have thrown 
it, and on examination it proved to have 
been opened and robbed of its valuabie con- 
tents. Every letter had been examined. 

They took the box to town upon a buck- 
board, and Sheriff Thorn, with a posse of 
citizens, started in pursuit of the outlaw. A 
youthful sheep-herder, tending his herd in 
the vicinity of the robbery, shortly afterwards 
stood talking with a young friend. From a 
thicket near by a hare started, and a couple 
of shepherd dogs gave chase. On _ they 
went, up hill and down, barking all the way, 
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until the sounds grew faint in the distance 
They chased the hare down into a caiion, 
and kept up such a persistent barking, that 
out of curiosity the two young men went to 
see what it was about. The hare had es- 
caped into a hollow stump, and was just be- 
yond their reach, though still in sight. The 
dogs were scratching about the roots with 
their paws, and had torn away considerable 
earth and stones. The herder chanced to 
notice a piece of white cotton, and he de- 
termined to investigate further. 

“Tt is most likely the shroud of some 
Indian who has been buried here,” remarked 
his companion. 

They lifted away some loose, flat stones, 
and tore out part of the decayed roots, so 
that the hare escaped from the stump, and 
ran up the canon, with the dogs in pursuit. 
The muslin was part of a pocket handker- 
chief, and with it was a pair of boots. On 
examination, tracks, which had evidently been 
made by the boots, were found, and also 
the remains of a charcoal fire, which had 
been carefully concealed under rocks and dry 
turfs. 

The robber, through some unaccountable 
want of caution, had neglected to tear his 
laundry mark from the hem of the handker- 
chief. ‘This served as a clue to his identity. 
It was taken to the laundry in San Francisco 
where it had been washed, and was recog- 
nized by the laundryman, who named its 
owner. The htghwayman was in the city, 
spending at leisure his ill-gotten wealth. He 
was taken to Calaveras County, and tried at 
San Andreas, and was sentenced to serve a 
long term of imprisonment at San Quentin, 
where he yet remains. The enterprising 
young men who were instrumental in secur- 
ing his capture, were handsomely rewarded 
by the county. 

The mines went down about the year 
1867, and the Stockton and Copperopolis 
Railroad was completed to within fifteen 
miles of the town a year or so later. A large 
proportion of the Yosemite Valley travel 
passes from its terminus through Copperop- 
olis, and on up to the Valley by stage. This 
is a source of life and industry ; and with the 
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gradually improving agricultural and stock 
interests the old town is not so dead, after 
all. 

A visit to this picturesque place would 
prove very interesting to those who love to 
trace the glory of the past from the ruins of 
the present. ‘There is every mark to indi- 
cate that this place was once a populous and 
prosperous town. In the very heart of it 
stretch long, broad sheds, that have sheltered 
thousands of workmen; and between them 
are buildings once large and strong, but now 
worm-eaten and crumbling to decay, that 
show through their rents and crevices huge 
piles of rusting machinery. In various places 
near there, gigantic mounds of copper ore 
rise like greenish blue mountains in minia- 
ture. They are perfectly spangled with shin- 
ing copper pyrites, and appear as if nature 
had sprinkled them with a glittering golden 
dew. In numberless places are old archways 
and cellars lined with masonry, from which 
the buildings have been taken. The hand- 
some brick church and large school-house, 
sheltered by clustering oaks, speak most elo- 
quently of former days. Of the immense 
floating population of California, a great num- 
ber must have made this place their home 
at one time or another, for through our large 
State, even among my own necessarily lim- 
ited number of acquaintances, I have met 
with hundreds who once lived at Copperop- 
olis. At the present time, about twenty fam- 
ilies make their homes here, 4nd cozy, inviting 
dwellings they are, too, with their blooming 
oleanders and sweet-smelling honeysuckles 
about them. 

With a good gun and dog, a sportsman 
can find the greatest delight in roaming over 
those sparsely wooded hills. He can fill his 
game bag full of quail and doves, and if he 
is acquainted with the habits of the moun- 
tain deer, he may bring one down before he 
becomes tired. 

One day, while out on such a jaunt as this, 
I sat down to rest beside a chaparral that 
grew upon the bank of a creek. Noticing a 
lot of rough-hewn rocks below me, I finally 
made out the remains of an old Mexican 


arastra. ‘This set me to looking for any ap- 
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pearance of a quartz ledge near by. But as 
I was really fatigued, I got no further than 
the old arastra remains, and sat down upon 
arock. As I rested here, I remarked that 
the arastra must have been built many years 
ago, for the deepest channel of the creek 
now flowed much nearer than it could have 
done at that time. Just before me was a 
beautiful cluster of ferns, the roots of which 
were washed by the crystal and silent water 
as it flowed imperceptibly on its way. With 
the hand of wantonness I reached out and 
tore them up by the roots. There clung to 
them the rusted rim of an old yeast-powder 
can. I turned over the heavy rock beside 
which the ferns were growing, and found the 
rest of the can almost entirely eaten away 
with rust, and spilling its contents of fine 
gold dust, mingled with a few small nuggets. 

I gathered up every particle of the precious 
remains and took them to town, giving up 
hunting for that day. My find was valued 
at one hundred and nineteen dollars. I 
adopted all possible means of ascertaining 
who the old miner might have been, and the 
whereabouts of his heirs, if he should have 
any. The only clue to his existence that I 
could get was a half-legend of an aged 
Frenchman, who had been drowned in a 
storm, and found dead after having been 
washed down the creek for miles. For many 
years he had dwelt alone in a log-cabin near 
the arastra. He spent his days working ina 
ledge just before his door, into which he had 
dug a deep incline. He never allowed any 
one to pass beyond its entrance. For what 
reason he guarded it so, no one knew, and 
rumor suggested several; chiefly, that he 
was a miner who gloated over his secret 
wealth, while his clothes turned to rags and 
his cabin was empty. Another story was 
that the incline was a strange labyrinth, he 
who presumed to explore into which was 
lost, and had to starve in the darkness and 
dampness of a living tomb. The old 
Frenchman (he was known by no other 
name) had thick black hair and beard, which 
he wore quite long, while his eyes, though 
bloodshot, were deep and piercing. But 
these indications of youth were contradicted 
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by his thin, bent frame, and wan, wrinkled 
face, which seemed to bear the lines of sev- 
enty hard years. Alone, unloved, and un- 
cared for, he spent his old age, still feebly 
seeking that treasure which had lured him 
from his native land, and for which he had 
wasted all the years of his youth and man- 
hood. When the poor old man died, no 
one knew whether he had _ been accidentally 
drowned in the creek during a storm, or 
whether some outlaw, in quest of his sup- 
posed treasure, had murdered him; and this 
secret will never be known. His unwept 
remains were buried upon a hill-slope, where 
only the wild oats sigh until the winter rains 
beat them to the earth. 

‘To come across such a grave, as one often 
does in riding over the trackless hills hunt- 
ing stock, is inexpressibly melancholy. It 
can be recognized only by a narrow mound, 
into one end of which a wooden stake is 
driven. When this has crumbled to decay, 
no mark is left to indicate that the remains 
of some poor wayfarer lie beneath. 

Equally sad are the traces of their labor. 
Perhaps an old cobblestone chimney, from 
which the timbers that once framed a cabin 
have rotted away, alone marks what was 
once the wretched home of such a miner. 
Along those winding creeks, tributaries to 
the Stanislaus River, many dilapidated aras- 
tras and other signs of the rude mining of 
early days may be seen. In the sides of the 
gulches, and upon the hills, prospect holes 
remain in places that seem so lonely, that if 
it were not for these, one might imagine 
that the feet of mortals had never before 
pressed those sods. 

Not only here are signs of the wrecks 
which goid-seeking has made, but in the 
towns and on the ranches are still number- 
less men who have spent their best years in 
following that bright chimera in vain, and 
are now ambitionless and old. Life offers 
to them nothing but a bare sustenance, for 
which the remnant of their days must be 
spent in toil. They may even have possessed 
a portion of that wealth which they had 
striven to obtain, but by some mysterious 
turn of Fortune's wheel, this had slipped 
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from their grasp, and was never again within 
reach. With the memory of old people, 
which retains accurately events that occurred 
in youth and middle age, they delight to re- 
late their experiences to any one who has 
patience to listen. Others, more wise, prof- 
ited by the examples of many around them, 
and turned from the pursuit of fortune to one 
less splendid, but more certain of success 
and happiness in the end. To them it seemed 
better to build homes upon those verdant 
slopes, than to wander in the wildernesses 
alone in search of gold. ‘These, too, have 
their stories to tell; but they tell them at 
their own firesides, in the midst of plenty. 

One afternoon in the autumn I drew up 
before the picket fence which surrounded a 
rambling farm house. The place is called 
Empire Ranch, and was familiar to me 
twenty-five years before, when I was hauling 
lumber over this road. The house had been 
changed, and, in fact, the whole premises 
so altered that I should scarcely have known 
the place, had it not been for the familiar 
road and landscape. I had been hunting 
some strayed cattle for several days, but my 
horse had cast a shoe, and becoming lame, 
had made it necessary for me to stop at the 
nearest place. I told my needs to Mr. 
Campbell, the gentlemanly owner, who made 
me welcome as an invited guest, with that 
hearty hospitality characteristic of California 
ranchers. Lunch was set before me, and 
meantime, I fell into a conversation with my 
host about early days. 

He had lived on the same ranch for thirty 
years. I remarked how much his place 
had changed since those times, when it was 
simply a wayside house of unpainted wood, 
No garden or fence surrounded it, and at 
the front two slender stumps were driven 
firmly into the ground for hitching posts. 
At the back the corrals and pig pens were 
enclosed by fences formed of rails stuck 
endwise into the ground, with no spaces be- 
tween them. In the whole enclosure there 
were not two of a length. These walls and 
floors were bare and brown in those days. 
Over the fireplace a pair of elk horns served 
as a rack for us to hang our hats and spurs 
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upon. Very different was the home-like 
ranch house of the present. Woman’s fin- 
gers have left their traces everywhere, and 
have transformed that rough wayside house 
into a cheerful home. 

At evening I joined the family circle in 
the parlor, which seemed all the more shel- 
tered and cozy because of the autumn winds 
whistling through the leafless oaks without. 
There, in the pleasant lamplight, we enter- 
tained each other by talking over old times, 
while the hours slipped away. We happened 
to mention that noted outlaw, Joaquin Mu- 
rietta. In the first place, he was a quiet 
and peaceful citizen. In the absence of ef- 
ficient execution of laws, the pioneers often 
forcibly ejected the Mexicans from their 
lands, without making them any compensa- 
tion. He happened to have one of those 
strong, willful natures which could not brook 
injustice ; and so he gathered around him a 
large number of powerful and desperate 
men, over whom he gained a complete as- 
cendency. 
ized, this band made a most formidable en- 
emy to peace and order. 

“T never saw Joaquin Murietta but once,” 
said Mr. Campbell, “and that occasion was 


When society was so disorgan- 


one of the most unpleasant experiences I 
ever had. Just twenty-eight years ago this 
fall, my partner and I were keeping a wayside 
house here. One morning he hitched up 
the team, and started for Stockton to buy the 
provisions necessary to last through the com- 
ing winter. He would be gone several days, 
and in the meantime I, with a couple of 
herders, remained here. I had in the safe 
some four thousand dollars which belonged 
to us, and some small amounts belonging to 
the herders and a neighbor. 
sunset the weather was remarkably clear and 
warm, and the herders returning from the 
They wanted 
to spend the evening in town, and I would 
have joined them, but I thought it neces- 
sary to remain at home on account of the 
safe. I was not afraid to stay at home, how- 
ever, and I told them to go. 

“T had just seated myself with a paper, 
when i heard the clatter of hoofs descend- 
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ing the hill towards the house. In a mo- 
ment the porch was surrounded with Mexi- 
can horsemen. They were well armed, and 
dressed in the serviceable vaquero’s costume, 
buckskin leggings, trimmed with strips of 
fur and jingling bells, large spurs, and about 
the waist a scarf of crimson silk, with long 
fringes, tied as a girdle. A slouched som- 
brero served to shelter the head from the 
sun and rain; a heavy blue flannel shirt and 
buckskin gloves, with long gauntlets, com- 
plete the dress. The horses were fierce little 
mustangs, and were saddled in fine Mexican 
style. The leader of the band I recognized 
at once as Joaquin Murietta, from descrip- 
tions I had heard of him. 

“*Seior Campbell,’ he said, ‘will you 
supply my men with dinner, and furnish the 
broncos with a good feed?’ He waved his 
hand as he spoke towards his followers, and, 
when I assented, dismounted from his horse. 
Several of the men followed his example, 
and together they entered the house, while 
a number of others led the mustangs to the 
barn, where they supplied them with all the 
hay and grain they needed. I immediately 
began to prepare as good a dinner as pos- 
sible. In the meantime, I found an oppor- 
tunity to take the keys from the secret place 
where they were usually kept, and held them 
in my hand, in anticipation of Murietta’s 
demand for them. I must confess that the 
idea of saving the contents of the safe never 
occurred to me. I knew that any one of 
Joaquin’s followers would murder me on 
the least provocation, and 1 thought that if 
I could escape with my life by sacrificing all 
else, I should be very fortunate. 

“Some fifteen men sat down to the table 
that had been made ready for them, and Joa- 
quin himself presided. All the ham and 
eggs on the place had been cooked, and the 
best our larder could afford spread before 
them. I poured out the coffee for them 
myself, and noticing a dish of fly poison, I 
thought of mixing some of it with the bever- 
age. After a moment’s consideration, | 
realized that even if I did succeed in over- 
coming all of them, my life would pay for it 
sooner or later; for though I might have 
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escaped the men at the barn by retreating 
from the house through the chaparral, that 
then grew up to back door, the band had 
many other members besides those at my 
house, and they would certainly revenge 
themselves upon me; so I took it into them 
pure, and as delicious as my means afforded. 

“ After they had all dined, they went into 
the sitting-room and called for wine and ci- 
gars. Seating themselves comfortably, or 
standing in groups, they spent an hour or 
more, conversing with each other pleasantly 
in the Spanish tongue. When they were 
ready to depart, Joaquin Murietta rose slow- 
ly and came to the counter behind which I 
was standing. He leaned against it careless- 
ly, yet in such a position that he could see 
the safe. ‘ Now is the time,’ I thought, hold- 
ing the keys in readiness to lay them before 
him. He lounged there a few moments, 
meditatively watching the smoke of his cigar 
as it curled upwards and mingled with the 
cloud that obscured the ceiling. 

“*Sehor Campbell,’ he said at length, 
seeming to remember my presence, ‘ you 
have entertained us politely, for which ac- 
cept ourthanks. Another drink, please, and 


we go.’ 
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“They spent a few moments more over 
the wine, while their 4roncos were led to 
the door, prancing and champing their cruel 
Spanish bits. They sprang to their saddles 
lightly, and reined in their fretful beasts with 
grace and ease. Murietta saluted me with 
a bow and wave of the hand, Mexican fash- 
ion, then they dashed off up the road to- 
wards Reynolds’ Ferry. It was just as dusk 
was deepening into night, and I noticed the 
first stars as I stood watching their rapidly 
moving figures disappear into the dust and 
darkness. I could scarcely believe that we 
had not been robbed, and I opened the safe 
to reassure my senses. 

“The herders returned from town some 
time after midnight, and when they were told 
of the bandit’s unusual behavior, they were 
as much surprised as I had been. The 
Mexicans were returning from a_ successful 
raid in Tuolumne. When we next heard of 
them, months afterwards, they were away in 
some of the southern counties.” 

The following morning I took leave of 
my interesting host, and went off in search 
of my strays through the pure sunny air, 
fragrant with perfume from the autumn 
woods. ; 
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Tue search for gold had brought many 
hardy and brave men to California. There 
was noise and bustle, but it was all mascu- 
line and mature. The glee of child-life, like 
the fall of rain, was rarely heard. Society 
was half old; the other half had not been 
born. ‘This was the condition of things in 
general, but in particular there was a small 
beginning of the life for which States are cre- 
ated, and as its accompaniment, the school- 
room with busy hum was already in the land. 
Polygot schools they were: France jostled 
Spain with no Pyrenees between, unless the 
mixture of Indian blood could be called 


such; Missouri tickled Massachusetts, and 
England placed pins for Ireland to sit upon. 


Ir is a January morning in Oakland. 
The rain has poured steadily all night, and 
the gray light of the early day still shows 
that the promise of a three days’ storm is 
being well kept. It is half-past eight o’clock, 
and already the redwood school house is jubi- 
lant with the animal spirits of twenty chil- 
dren. The aisles have been turned into race- 
courses, and the benches are utilized in ob- 
stacle races. In®one corner Will Thornton 
is telling three or four of the elder boys 
about the shooting of a man at the Gold 
Dog Saloon the night before. 
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The hilarity is at its height, when a little 
figure in black makes its appearance in the 
doorway and stands there. All that one can 
see of it is a pair of black eyes, a dark skin, 
a black hood, a black crépe shawl, and a pair 
of copper-toed boots. The children stop 
their game for a moment to look at her, and 
then dash into their sport once more. But 
the !ull in the noise has attracted the atten- 
tion of those in the corner from the inter- 
esting statement of Will, that the bullet had 
gone “clean through the man,” to the little 
girl in the doorway. Will utters an “ Oh, it’s 
Terecita,” and rushes to the door, where he 
catches hold of the new-comer’s hands. 
Terecita is frightened at first, and the lad 
has a streak of red on his hand where she 
has scratched him. But he does not mind 
it, and as Terecita recognizes him, her big 
eyes fill with tears, while she says smilingly : 
“Ah, Meester Will, I do hurt you once 
more. I can no help; but I am so much of 
sorrow for you that I did.” 

* Don’t say anything about it. I am so 
glad that the fiery old step-mother has re- 
lented. Did Mr. Whistler go to see her?” 

“Ah, the good teacher, he come to my 
house and talk a long time with my mother 
for me to go to learn the reading and the 
writing, but she would not say it for me 
to go. But the teacher did shake the 
hand of her, and she did say, ‘It is so.’ 
And when he did go, he kiss me and say: 
‘I come for you on Monday.’ Then he go 
away, and she go to the silk cloth where 
she put her money, and I do think he did 
give her money for me to go.” 

“T am so glad; but you must come in, 
little one, or you'll catch your death if you 
stand there. Come up to the stove, for your 
clothes are all wet.” 

** Meester Will is so good to Terecita, and 
she does much thanka him.” This is said 
in a very demure way, and with the quaintest 
courtesy imaginable. 

“That’s all right, Terecita,” says Will, as 
he leads her up to the stove and helps her 
take off her shawl and hood. A beautiful 
oval olive face and a pair of lustrous black 


eyes are now seen. Her hair is glossy brown, 
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and hangs down the back in two long braids, 
united at their ends by a bow of brownish 
black ribbon. Her dress also is of brown, 
weather-beaten black, and is very thin. One 
sees now that she is older than her appear- 
ance at the door indicated. She must be 
twelve, at least. 

“There, Terecita, sit down on this bench 
and warm yourself, and if any one annoys 
you, let me know, and they'll not do it a 
second time.” 

The boy says this so earnestly that the 
girl is betrayed into a laugh, while she says, 
“ Meester Will is so good.” 

Of a sudden there is a delightful hushing 
of the babel, and a low, calm voice fills the 
room, with a “Good-morning, children.” 
He is a tall, angular man, with deep gray 
eyes. If one can resist their spell, it may be 
noticed that his black coat fits him ill, and 
is shiny and so threadbare in places that the 
check of the black and white shirt shows be- 
neath. At the first sound of his voice Tere- 
cita starts up and runs to him. 

“* Mio amigo, it was so rain that I did 
come, so you did no have for me to go.” 

He does not tell her that he had gone 
three blocks out of his way for her sake, but 
smilingly says, ‘‘ That is right.” 

She clings closely to the teacher as he walks 
towards his desk, looking up into his face 
with a confiding earnestness that fully trusts 
him to keep her from all harm. He stoops 
as they reach the front row of seats, and says 
a few words to her. She sits down quietly, 
while he prepares for opening school. 

Will comes to her. “TJ am so glad to see 
you here. Whata dear, kind, old fellow he 
is—” and Will gazes tenderly in the direction 
of Mr. Whistler, who is writing a stanza of 
song on the blackboard. Song-books are 
few, and most of the pupils must learn the 
words in this way. “ And how is the father, 
Terecita ?” 

“Ah, the father is not well as he did be, 
for the strength go like’the fog in the tree ; 
but when the warm sun shine all the day, I 
have so much hope of him, I smile. But 
the mother, ah, the poor father, she make 
him the walk, when he wish the rest, and she 
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drive him the fire from, and the tears do 
come in the eye; but I make I no see, and I 
put my arm to his neck, and kiss him, the 
And he make a breath, and 


po 


poor father. 
say: ‘ Muy carita mia. 

Mr. Whistler has gone down the aisle to 
the door, and as Terecita ends he rings the 
bell for opening school. The roll is called, 
and the last name is Terecita Touchard. In 
a few minutes the singing is begun from that 
wonderful treasury—*‘ The Golden Wreath.” 
They try the new song—‘‘ The Mountain 
Maid’s Invitation ”—the words of which Mr. 
Whistler has just put upon the blackboard. 
It goes limpingly at first, but the children 
soon catch its swing. The classes are called. 
Mr. Whistler gives Terecita a bright green 
book, a primer, saying: ‘‘ Look at the pic- 
tures, and come when I call you.” Finally, 
her turn comes, and with a dozen other chil- 
dren, much smaller than she is, her lesson 
begins. She knows her letters, and so gets 
along quite well, but with every letter she 
looks to the teacher and smiles, and until he 
nods she does not go to the next. Mean- 
while, the other children are all tittering at 
her boots, and. her peculiar recitation, but 
she does not notice them. They go to their 
seats, and it is now time for recess. 

The rain continues to pour down, and the 
children are permitted to remain within 
doors. Every one is laughing, tittering, and 
playing—every one except little Terecita. 
In returning to her seat, she has noticed a 
slate, upon which one of the pupils has drawn 
a caricature of her with exaggerated boots 
and elongated braids. Poor little Terecita is 
unhappy. She sits apart, and gazes tearfully 
out of the window, watching the flood of rain 
course down the panes. Her eyes flash om- 
inously at times, but the drooping little fig- 
ure expresses more of grief than of anger. 
In a little while she draws short breaths, and 
soon is fairly sobbing. This attracts the at- 
tention of those near her, and they gather 
around. Will notices them, and goes over 
to see what is happening. 

“What is the matter, Terecita?” but she 
drops her head, and buries it in her arms on 
the desk, and continues to sob harder than 
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ever. ‘ Terecita, why, Terecita, I thought 
you were a brave girl, and here you are cry- 
ing as though your heart would break. Now, 
tell me what the matter is, and I'll fix it all 
right. If any one has hurt you, I'll punish 
him for it.” With this he lays his hand on 
her shoulder. Fainter and fainter and less 
frequently the sobs are heard, and finally, 
with one long sigh, Terecita raises her head, 
and smiles a sad little thank-you into Will’s 
face. 

““T like the reading and the writing and 
the dear teacher and you, but I have the 
think that the others no like me, and do me 
hurt, and I want the go from, but I want so 
much the reading, and the teacher he is so 
kind ”—and therewith another flood of tears 
courses down her face, and more sobbing 
shakes the little frame. 

And now Mr. Whistler has finished the 
work he is upon, and it is time to ring the 
bell. As he passes down the aisle to do so, 
he notices the sobbing child, and stops. 
“What, my little one, crying? Come, look 
up and smile. ‘That will please me most of 
all, for it hurts me when people cry. Now, 
little one, be a brave girl.” 

The sobs* have stopped long before he 
ends, and as he goes to ring the bell a smil- 
ing face follows him. As the children pass 
to their seats, the girl who had drawn the 
caricature of ‘Terecita comes up to her and 
puts a bright red bead into the new pupil’s 
hand. ‘It’s the prettiest one I’ve got, and 
I hope you don’t think me a bad girl. I’m 
real sorry.” 

Terecita is happy now, and the rain beat- 
ing its tattoo on the roof and streaming down 
the windows sings with the soul in her joy- 
ous frame. She listens to the more advanced 
classes reciting their lessons in geography 
and grammar. She begins to wish that she 
could point out on the map. And the con- 
jugation of the verb to love, she thinks, is a 
very pretty song, and through her brain “I 
love, thou lovest, he loves, we love, you love, 
they love,” goes refraining itself ever and 
anon. Mr. Whistler has given her a slate, on 
which is a copy of straight and curved lines, 
and working at this amuses her when she is 
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not listening to the recitations. Atthe city of 
Mexieo she starts, for that is where her moth- 
er was born. And all the remainder of the 


session, the dark eyes of the little girl are 
oftenest found resting on that black spot 
which marks the city of Mexico on the map, 
and her lips are seen to move, as if repeat- 


ing: “ Madre! Madre!” 

School holds but half a day when it is so 
stormy, and at half-past twelve it is dismissed. 
The little girl comes up to Terecita and says : 
“Do you know how to make a _ horsehair 
ring?” ‘Terecita shakes her head. ‘“ Weil, 
then, to-morrow I'll bring some horsehair, 
and don't lose the red bead I guv to you, 
and I'll show you how to fix it on a ring. 
Good-bye.” 

Terecita and Will, with Mr. Whistler, are 
the last to leave. “ Were you waiting to’ see 
Terecita home, Will? I am going that way 
tonight, and you need not run any risk of 
catching more cold; it is bad enough as it 
is. So good-night, my boy.” 

Will says good-bye to Mr. Whistler and 
Terecita, and passes out. 

** How does Terecita like it ?” 

*] like it vara much, and I can come eve- 
ra day? Is it so?” 

* Yes, every day.” 

Mr. Whistler arranges his table, while Ter 
ecita puts on her hood and the crépe shawl. 
She takes Mr. Whistler’s hand, and they 
pass out. The iron key rattles in the lock, 
and is placed under the step for the first pu- 
pil in the morning. The rain twinkles a 
song on the oak leaves over the porch, and on 
the sand a twinkling answer is heard, with 
now and then a sudden pit, as a larger drop 
falls. ‘The few ruts are filled with water, and 
a yellow stream pours down the center of 
each street. As teacher and pupil trudge 
along, he remarks: “ Well, those boots do a 
great deal better service than my shoes. How 
dry your feet will be, and there will be no 
cold to make you feel bad, either. That is 
‘what I like. And if you keep well, you will 
learn very fast, and be my best pupil. Here 
we are at home—the two blocks have gone 
fast. Now run in, and pleasant dreams to- 
night. Good-bye.” 
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“ Bueno noché” comes back to him asthe 
little form glides in. 


Il. 


Ir is the first of May now, and the scent 
of grass in its prime helps us to enjoy the 
wild flowers and the blue skies. The winds 
are soft, and there is a delicious languor in 
the air. The larks yonder, bright in black 
bands and yellow vests, repeat over and over 
their gay, rollicking bravuras. And where is 
Terecita? The little, square, one-story 
brown house is still on Fourth Street. Over 
the door one sees the old sign, with its le- 
gend, Bains. On the glass door one reads 
Vin, Segars. In a small back room our little 
friend is leaning on the window-sill, enjoying 
the forenoon scene. The old crépe shawl is 
slipping from her shoulders. She is watching 
two tiny green finches sporting in the yellow 
mustard that stands thickly in the yard. Her 
head is turned, but, presently, as a humming 
bird darts up to a Castilian rose that waves 
in the space over her head, she moves, and 
the little face is seen to be thinner. She 
smiles while watching the tiny creature, and 
her pleasure sends a color into her cheeks 
almost as bright as that of the tender flush 
of the rose above her. Away the bird darts, 
and as quickly alights on a prickly pear—a 
great, rugged, flat, thorny, gray-green plant 
about twenty feet off, covered with newly- 
formed fruit. 

“Terecita! Terecita ! agui! agui/” a harsh, 
rasping, strident call rings out. 

Terecita jumps up, and the smile vanishes. 
** Ah, it is so good,” and she points out of the 
window, “the ugly plant and all, but she,” 
pointing to the other room, “ she no even 
give one little ¢v#ia to me.” 

“Terecita, agui /” rings out once more. 

No longer hesitating, she picks up the 
shawl that has fallen, and hastens out of the 
room. As she passes, the light now falls 
on the back of her head, and shows that her 
long glossy braids have been cut off at that 
disagreeable length where the hair grazes the 
shoulders. 

Terecita is met by her step-mother with a 
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slap upon the face, and the one word, “ Agua.” 
‘The step-mother is a dark, oily-looking Span- 
ish woman, clad in a brown calico dress and 
a black shawl. Her eyes are glaring and 
vindictive, and the thin lips are tightly 
pressed together. As she sits on the low 
bench by the stove, picking over some dark 
beans, the light from the south window.throws 
into striking prominence a long white scar 
that runs across her forehead. Altogether, 
outwardly, she is an unlovely woman. ‘Two 
years before, she cajoled Felix Touchard 
into marrying her. Now, having possessed 
herself of his money, her miserly nature only 
too fondly wishes that both father and daugh- 
ter were out of the way. She has spent sev- 
eral years in the mining camps around Cher- 
okee Flat and Sonora, and her English is 
quite fluent. Suddenly she stops running 
over the beans, lets her head fall forward a 
little more, and places her left forefinger to 
her closed lips. She is counting her gains 
over and over to herself. When doing so, 
she is oblivious to all else. It is a sort of 
trance, and the only thing that will rouse 
her from it is some musical sound. If not 
disturbed, she will remain fifteen or twenty 
minutes in this peculiar condition. There 
she sits with her eyes fixed. 

Meanwhile Terecita has gone into the 
yard and is standing by the well, with her 
little hands convulsively clenched and her 
body trembling withanger. ‘‘ Ah, the beau- 
tiful hair she cut from the head of me, and 
the strike of her arm!” The girl has to 
stop, for her anger fairly consumes her 
strength. Ina moment the paroxysm passes, 
and she cries silently for a while, and then, 
“ Madre mio, madre mio, 1 would the grave 
if not the father live—the poor father !” 
The wailing of tenderness fills the little voice 
as it utters these last words. Her mother 
passed away two years and a half ago, and 
her father has been growing more and more 
feeble each day. The little heart is hungry, 
and there is so little for it to live upon. 

Terecita does not notice the beautiful oak 
that shades the well and the yard; for her 
the pigeons in its branches have no attrac- 
tion, and the mother hen need not come up 
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to show her newly-born chicks to the little 
girl. ‘The windlass creaks its laborious song, 
and after many a weary turn the bucket is 


-raised, and the jar which Terecita has brought 


from the house is filled. Clasping the heavy 
burden with both arms, with many a slop she 
carries it into the house. ‘Terecita notices 
that her step-mother is in one of her trances, 
and after placing the jar of water in its usual 
place, slips away to her room, and once again 
takes her stand at the window. The birds 
have gone, and so she watches how the mus- 
tard sways its yellow sprays across the blue 
sky, and how the bees cover their thighs 
with pollen, and the gentle breeze that floats 
into the room brings the sweet breath of the 
mustard, and of the grass, and of the Castilian 
roses, to soothe her. 

Suddenly the jangling of a bell is heard. 
The step-mother draws a long sigh, and rises 
to her feet, tumbling the pan of beans to the 
floor. ‘This fairly arouses her, and she calls, 
“Terecita, aguz/” but it is noticeable that 
neither is the key so high nor the tone so 
rasping as it was before, Leaving Terecita 
to pick up the beans, the step-mother goes 
into the front room, and there stands Will 
Thornton. 

“Good morning, madam. 
to take a bath.” 

“Tt shall be ready for the Sefior in a little 
while. If the Sehor will please take a seat 
to wait for a few minutes.” With these 
words, said ina fawning voice, she bows and 
leaves the room. 

Will has been here before. The same 
strings of white and red garlic and Chili pep- 
pers hang on the fly-specked walls as when 
he had entered on other occasions. The 
furniture consists of a round table on which 
is a pack of dirty cards, four chairs, and a 
bench. Behind a low counter there is an- 
other table, on which stand five bottles, five 
glasses, and a box of cigars. Over the table 
hangs a mirror, and flanking it on either side 
is the picture of a fair creature, decorated 
with a gilt paper girdle and tinsel jewelry. 
Leading from this room are three doors, giv- 
ing entrance to as many bath rooms. In 
going over these details in the indifferent 


I would like 
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manner of familiarity, Will suddenly starts ; 
for into his line of vision, leading through 
the open door into the kitchen, a familiar 
figure glides. The beans in falling straggled 
all over the floor, and while she is picking up 
some of these stragglers, Will sees her. 

“Why, Terecita, what is the matter with 
you? What has become of your hair? 
You’ve been having headaches, I am afraid, 
like sister Mary?” With this he begins to 
help pick up the scattered beans, but hardly 
has he begun when the little hands clutch his 
arm, and the little head leans against it trem- 
bling with struggling passion. 

“Teil me all about it, Terecita.” 

With a sudden bound the girl leaps to her 
feet, and, gazing down on the boy seated 
among the beans, cries out in a ringing 
treble: “The bad woman! I hate! She 
would the me kill, I think. For the why she 
the hair cut? It was too long the time to 
brush it I did take, and when I asleep she 
the beautiful hair of me did cut. Ah, the 
bad woman, I hate!” 

All this has been said with flashing eyes, 
excited waving of arms and stamping of feet. 
The words are no sooner out of her mouth 
.han the step-mother, who has returned in 
time to hear Terecita’s speech without the 
door, no longer able to restrain herself, rushes 
in and slaps her across the face. 

Will jumps up. ‘“ Madam will please to 
stop. You are a bad woman.” He draws 
Terecita into the bar-room, and they sit down 
on the wooden bench. “Is this the life you 
have led, little one? Itisdreadful. I wish 
that I were older. I am going away tomor- 
row ; ‘way up in the mines with father, to be 
gone six months. It’s too bad, but I can’t 
help it.” 

“ My friend isaway to go! And the teach 
er is no to come back, and ‘Terecita will no 
but the poor father have for to love.” ‘The 
full eyes overflow with tears while she says 
this. 

‘* Only six months, little one, and then it 
will be school again, and I'll be here all the 
time. Now, good-bye, and be a brave, pa- 
tient, good girl.” With that he kisses one 
of the brown hands, and with another good- 
bye passes out into the street. 
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The noise of the jingling door-bell stirs the 
step-mother, and she comes to the front room. 
Terecita is the only one to be seen, and she 
is still seated on the bench with her face bur- 
ied in her hands. The step-mother roughly 
shakes her and asks: ‘“ Where is the Sefior ?” 

“ He is to the mines gone away.” As the 
woman realizes that she has lost the price of 
a bath, rage possesses her, and seizing Tere- 
cita, she throws her roughly upon the floor, 
and then drags her into the kitchen, where, 
without mercy, she beats her until the girl 
faints, and lies on the floor like one dead. 

Felix ‘Touchard has hobbled down a block 
away from home, to see a friend who has 
come in from Moraga Valley with an ox-team 
of redwood. He thinks that the next time 
his friend comes down, he will return with 
him, and live in the redwoods awhile. As 
he wearily drags his poor shattered frame 
along through the noon-tide heat, his thought 
of the redwoods and what they may do for 
him sustains him. He will take Terecita 
with him, too, and how pleasant it will be— 
far away from the step-mother and the baths. 
He is so weak that his trembling hands with 
difficulty turn the knob to open the door. 
As he enters, the noise of the bell brings the 
step-mother, who has wrapped her shawl 
around her head preparatory to going out. 
“Terecita is there,” and she points to the 
kitchen, and then passes out of the front 
door. Felix moves slowly. As he reaches 
the door-way, the cruel sight staggers him, 
and he cries: “F/le est morte!” With an 
outburst of voice and strength, he rushes 
forward, ** Maria, tnfame /” and falls beside 
his little girl. As he falls, the pointed fur 
cap drops, and his bare head strikes the edge 
of the stove, cutting an ugly gash. 

The fall rouses ‘Terecita somewhat, but 
she lies as in a dream, and does not move. 
The old hen and little chickens come in 
through the outside door. ‘They pick up a 
stray crumb here and there. The mother- 
hen finds a sack of meal in the corner, and 
begins to scratch. ‘This finally rouses Tere- 
cita more completely, and the reaction now 
fully establishing itself, the young life re- 
sponds, and she raises herself upon her el- 
bow. She draws her hand across her eyes, 
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gazes with open mouth for an instant, and 
utters a wild shriek. Then she crawls to her 
father, and lifts the poor bleeding head, and 
kisses it. ‘‘ Mio padre, and did she you the 
hurt ?” 

Kissing him again, she puts the head ten- 
derly down, and brings water to bathe her 
father, finally laying a cold cloth on the cut, 
which has now nearly ceased to bleed. But 
do what she may, the old man does not an- 
swer ; only his breathing becomes more ap- 
parent, and as it grows stronger, more ster- 
terous. Finally, she runs into the street to 
see if any one is there. She seesa stranger, 
and calls to him. He answers her cry, and 
soon poor, wasted Felix Touchard is lying 
upon Terecita’s bed—-for it is the nearest 
and his wound is dressed. There is no doc- 
tor to be had, and so all that they do is to 
put cold cloths on his head, for he seems to 
suffer most there. The stranger stays an 
hour, and then, as there seems to be no 
change, asks Terecita if she will be afraid to 
stay alone fora short time. She says, ‘‘ No.” 
The little girl is alone, sitting at the feet of 
her unconscious father, ever and anon aris- 
ing to replace the damp cloths, as she had 
seen the stranger do, or to hold his hands. 

The afternoon breeze sways the Castilian 
rose swinging in at the open window, but nor 
rose nor sky offers any allurement for her. 
The breathing of the wounded man grows 
faster, and is more gasping, and still the lit- 
tle girl watches. 

Finally the father moans, and faintly calls 
“Terecita.” In a moment she is at his head. 
The breathing is slower and fainter now, but 
there is a look of recognition in his eyes. 
‘Terecita bends to kiss him, and as she does 
so he whispers the one word, “ Adios,” and 
closes his eyes. The respirations come at 
inore uneven intervals, grow fainter and 
fainter, and finally cease. ‘Terecita is alone 
with her dead, but she does not know it. 
She thinks he is asleep. 

The sun is going down, and the western 
sky is all red and yellow. From where she 
sits the mustard and cactus are black against 
the brilliant heavens. ‘The new moon hangs 
low its silver crescent, and the perfume of 
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the grass comes in on the evening air. But 
all these are unobserved by Terecita, although 
she gazes fixedly in their direction. Her lit- 
tle face is rigid, and her lips twitch. She is 
thinking of her step-mother. 

The stranger has been detained longer 
than he expected; the evening changes into 
night; the stars are out, and the moon is 
down. ‘Terecita is glad that her father sleeps 
so well. At half past eight the door beil 
rings, and this rouses her. 

‘*Terecita!” Itis herstep-mother. Ter- 
ecita does not answer. “ Terecita! Tere- 
cita!!” Still no answer. The step-mother 
goes to the kitchen, and lights a lamp, and 
passes into Terecita’s room. As she enters, 
the rays of light fall only upon the upturned 
face of Felix. It is white, and the jaw has 
fallen. She begins to tremble, and the lamp 
nearly drops from her hand. 

Terecita, too, has seen the change in her 
father. ‘* He is dead, you have him killed !” 
And she flies at her step-mother like a furi- 
ous tiger-cat. 

Just then the stranger comes in. He lays 
his hand on Terecita, and quiets her. ‘The 
step-mother wipes her eyes with her dress, 
tells how she has been detained, and what 
she has found on her return. ‘Then she sits 
down and begins to rock and moan. With 
the stranger’s help, it is not long before all 
that is left of Felix Touchard is appropriately 
dressed for burial. The step-mother gets 
four candles, for she is a good Catholic, she 
thinks, and lighting them places two at the 
head and two at the feet of the body. The 
stranger tells the step mother to take Tere- 
cita and go to bed, as he will stay and watch 
the dead. ‘Thestep-mother thanks him and 
accepts, but no persuasion can draw Terecita 
from the body of her father. All through 
the night she watches, till as the candles 
finally sputter out with the gray dawn, the 
tired head falls upon the bed, and she sleeps. 


Ill. 


OcroneR has come, and with it the first 
rains. The brown hills have sprung to life 
in vivid green. It is the spring-time for Cal- 
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ifornia. ‘The rains have washed the skies, 
and they are bluer than ever; but green hill, 
nor blue sky, nor fresh air helps our little 
friend. The place where we last saw her 
has been sold, and she is now with her step- 
mother in a house built over the water at the 
foot of Broadway. It is a Spanish house, 
and the fandango is danced there every 
night. 

It is evening, and around the walls of the 
dancing room sit Spanish women attired in 
gaudy colors, waiting for the rough men to 
ask them to dance and to take them to the 
bar. Ina few minutes a man strikes up a 
lively air on the guitar, and soon an airy and 
graceful Spanish dance is in full sway, The 
women are all ugly, and many old enough to 
be grandmothers. All are smoking, the wo- 
men gracefully rolling the cigarettes for the 
men. Through the thick air the candles 
hung upon the walls shine dimly. A con- 
stant crowd surrounds the bar. The pop 
of champagne corks is heard continually. 
Rough voices sing coarse songs, and as the 
evening grows late the singing becomes more 
boisterous. A wordy dispute results in the 
drawing of knives, and a poor fellow is car- 
ried out severely stabbed. But still the dance 
goes on even more hilariously, and still the 
tinkle of the guitar fills in the pauses between 
the loud shouts and other noisy demonstra- 
tions—still goes on until the gray dawn stops 
the pandemonium. 

And is Terecita in this? Madame Tou- 
chard, now called Maria, is here, and her 
dark oily skin looks more yellow than ever 
in yellow satin dress with artificial white flow- 
ers in her hair. Her fawning voice is sweet- 
er, but her hard eyes have a more wicked 
glint. ‘Terecita in this? No, but she isa 
prisoner in the house. Her step-mother, to 
increase her gains, wants Terecita to join in 
the wild revels. She will not, and therefore 
the little girl is imprisoned in her own room. 
Except for half an hour each day she is not 
permitted to leave her place of confinement. 
But one meal a day is given her. A jar of 
water and a blanket are the only furnishing 
to the room, which is better called a closet. 
There is a hole about a foot square through 
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which air and sunlight enter. The boards 
of the floor do not meet, and wide cracks 
are between them. It has been a pleasure 
for the girl to watch through the openings in 
the floor the waters of the creek as they ebbed 
and flowed over the brown sand, to watch 
the ripples run farther and farther, to see how 
the bottom grew dimmer and dimmer, and 
was lost, to think whence the stray pieces of 
drift wood had come; and once, greatest 
pleasure of all, to see a large jelly-fish—a 
piece of beautiful crystal in the brown water. 

But for a week, now, Terecita has felt too 
ill to bend down and look at the water. She 
is hot, and tired, and thirsty all the time. 
To-night she is sitting on the floor, where the 
square of moonlight falls upon her head and 
face. The hair is somewhat longer than 
when we last saw her, but the poor little face 
so wan and haggard, we should hardly recog- 
nize. She hears the lapping of the water 
against the piles under the house, and the 
wild noise of the revelers in the dance-hall 
comes as a murmur to her. She is looking 
at the moon and thinking, and now and then 
her lips move: “‘ Yes, I have the try for to 
be good for the say of Meester Will and the 
teacher. But I have so much of anger, it is 
so hard. ‘Good and patient,’ they did say. 
Jesu, Ave Marta, help me to be good and 
patient.” The tears are raining down the 
thin face. “ Madre, padre, help Terecita.” 
A wild wail rises from the little throat, all 
dry and parched by the fever. 

The water is all gone, but she tries again, 
as she has many times during the afternoon, 
to get a drop from the jar. She dashes the 
jar upon the floor, and it is broken into hun- 
dreds of pieces. ‘This seems to unloose her 
fury, and with tottering footsteps she dashes 
from side to side of the closet. “It is bad, 
it is wrong,” she is continually repeating. 
“The poor father is cold in the grave, and 
Terecita is not to go for him to see.” 

Finally, she concentrates her efforts upon 
the door. Under her frenzied attacks the 
button holding it at length gives way, and 
she falls into the larger room used by her 
step-mother. Picking herself up she crawls 
to a wash-stand where she finds water, and 
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drinks to her heart’s content. Then she sits 
by an open window, and lets the night air 
blow upon her. 

‘“‘T must go to the father, it is not so far.” 
She goes into the corridor which leads down 
to the dance-hall. Through this, and then 
through the room itself, is the only way of 
escape. With tottering steps, clinging to the 
wall for partial support, she at length reaches 
the entrance to the room where the orgie is 
at its height. 

There is a dark red curtain concealing the 
door-way, and hidden and supported by this, 
Terecita watches the scene for a moment. 
Off in a corner she sees Maria ogling a man 
for whom she is rolling a cigarette. As she 
presents it to him, he says a few words, and 
they walk over to the bar. The step-moth- 
er’s back is toward Terecita, and also toward 
the door. Now is Terecita’s chance. With 
a quick rush the ten paces are cleared, and 
except for a sudden start by one or two, no 
notice has been taken of her flight. She is 
on the wharf in the open air and the full 
moonlight, but she does not lessen her hur- 
ried flight, till she is several hundred feet 
away from what has been her prison. 

Of a sudden she falls, for the spasm of 
energy has exhausted itself. But the little 
will is strong, and she does not give up en- 
Now twenty feet, now five, now ten, 



















tirely. 








Caliban to Ariel. 
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MIND AND BODY. 


Lo Ariel, now, I hunger; let me eat ; 
I weary digging these dull rocks ; 

And thou dost naught but fly and pleat 
Thy wings,—braid in and out,—with fleecy locks 
Of yon bright cloud; I see not where 

Thou feedest, nor on what; to me 

Thy hand is cruel that it has no care 

Because I slave and starve, and yet must be. 
Lo, Ariel, now, give me to eat, 

And let me slumber in these sedges sweet. 
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she steadily struggles farther away from the 
hell where she has been kept. ‘ Away, away, 
to the father,” is her continual thought. 
When she cannot walk, she crawls—some- 
times on boards, sometimes through sand, 
till the thin little hands are torn, bleeding, 
and grimed with sand and dirt. In three 
hours she is between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
where the plank walk leads up to the steps 
of the old Pavilion. Her strength is almost 
gone. She isso tired and thirsty. She thinks 
that the large building is the church, and 
that she will rest there and then go on. She 
crawls to the porch, but can go no farther. 
On the lower steps the poor, tired, torn, fe- 
ver-consumed child sinks down. ‘“ Water, 
water—the poor father. Little Terecita will 
come to you. Water, water—‘ good and pa- 
tient.’” The little head falls on the hard 
There are a few gasps, and then all 
is quiet. Only the moon and the stars and 
the dark oaks around have seen her. The 
moon moves westward, and the shadow of 
the building is thrown upon her, and till the 
coming of the dawn, the stars keep silent 
watch above her. 

In the morning the ladies of the Sanitary 
Commission coming to their work find the 
little body upon the steps, but the loving 
hands that would have done so much can 
only robe it and give it friendly burial. 

B. P. Wall. 


steps. 
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Ariel to Caliban. 


Eat, then, thou necessary thing, 
These nuts and berries from the hedge, but haste 
That so I need not stoop my wing 
Below that cloud’s gold edge, nor waste 
The evening star but for a clod like thee. 
Sleep, too, thou earth. Yet briefly see! 
’Tis loss that I must wait, while thou dost snore, 
To measure great Orion’s jeweled brand ; 
To weave into Homeric warp this island lore, 
The woof of life upon this wondrous shore ; 
To say how many xons yet before 
This circling panicle of worlds shall stand 
In apsis, glowing Alcyone between ; 
Or make upon this earth a search so keen 
No secret of the monad may escape unseen. 


Ariel solilogutszes. 


Feed? Who feeds but beasts? Who sleeps but clods? 
This dull machine of flesh and bone 
Needs little save a scourge of rods, 
The mind of man is man alone. 
What good were that brute force to find 
And string in order on their thread 
Those beaded stars, and to unwind 
And hold one other secret yet unread ? 
Were that brute force to seize on space, and bind 
And match with Time that would not wed? 
To fix relations clear of mote and star ? 
Or draw the limits, that, at widest, bar 
The soul’s outgoing to the near and far? 


To Calthan. 


Wilt wake ? Wilt wake, thou earthen earth ? 
Three hours are gone in sodden sleep! 
Take up thy pick-ax, dig for me a girth 
Of ditch about thy rocky steep. 
“And wherefore, then?” “I'were easiest to say 
That thou may’st eat, thou worm, and I forsooth may play ; 
But ’tis that I may read with one sharp glance 
Creation’s tale writ out in rocky circumstance. 
Do but my bidding ; groan and fret 
Unto thyself, and ache thy aches ; 
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What mercy have I—Ariel—that forget 
Fatigue and baffling, all that breaks 
Such weakling things as, made of flesh, 
Cry out and groan, entangled in the mesh 

Of their own wants? Pure spirit made to be 

Am I, and hedgéd round by no necessity. 

What, slave! Drag not upon my floating hem 
The weight of thy dull hand. Away! Shy heavy eyes 
Hold down my wings. Thy faltering nerve 
Knits round me some quick-burning spell. 

Away, thou slave! For Ariel shall not swerve. 
Yet where is Ariel’s power? I cannot stem 
This flood of fire! I reel, I cannot rise. 












Ariel swoons. 







Calihan. 






Ha! Ha! I crush thee, airy fool, 

Beneath the iron of a broken law! 

I was thy sledge, thy edgéd tool; 

Thy slave, with slavish form and slavish name, 

Thy slave that could not turn and draw 

His clumsy weapon on a soul of flame? 

I was thy burden-beast that had no need 

To sleep, or rest, or drink, or feed ? 

Lo, now, who groans and aches? Who cannot rest? 
Who pines and starves because I will not eat? 

Who grovels on the earth and writhes, at worst and best? 
And shivers when the sun doth rise, and would entreat 
The stars to set, they are so fiery-full of heat? 

Ha! Ha! I suffer too! The jar-nuts pall, 

And flat and tasteless flows the freshet spring ; 

And sleep doth never come to my loth eyes, 

That wide awake but stare into the staring skies. 
Unsteady is the voice that once could call 

The jay’s call back, and fool the gnawing thing 

That hides ripe filberts in his grass-lined nest ; 

But twice and thrice I care not when I turn to mould, 
Ground over by the dew-worm long o’ dewy nights, 

So I but venge my slave-lot, cruel, cold ; 

So I but keep him back from seeking what he would, 
With heaven-pointing wings, at dark or dawn, 

From seeking ’mong the greater and the lesser lights, 
For what delights him—that ethereal good 

I know not, but, with hate-sword ever drawn, 

Will hew and hack against, until I die and turn to mould, 
Until I die and turn again to crumbled mould. 
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Mucu that has been written about the 
early days of the gold excitement is more or 
less untrustworthy, because it is founded on. 
reminiscences ; but some evidence has re- 
cently come into the hands of the writer that 
would be accepted as reliable by a court of 
justice. Among the papers of the late James 
W. Marshall, the discoverer of gold in Califor- 
nia, was found the account book of a firm 
that carried on business in Coloma in ’49. 
This, as is well known, is the place where 
gold was discovered. ‘The book is full of 
charges of merchandise to various persons, 
and in this respect is very much like an or- 
dinary day book ; but it also served as a cash 
book and general memorandum of all kinds 
of transactions. The name of the firm was 
Shannon & Cady. 

It is remarkable how much of the history 
of those times is brought to light by an inves- 
tigation of the musty old account book of 
these merchants of ’49. The bare record of 
charges for various articles of merchandise, 
miners’ supplies, pork, beans, clothing, etc., 
may seem to be very dry and unimportant 
matter, but it will be found that there is little 
of interest in regard to early life in the mines 
that is not either directly revealed or suggest- 
ed by these old transactions. : 

The first date in the book is April 16th, 
1849, and the last one, November 15th of 
the same year. ‘The great variety of the ar- 
ticles charged makes it certain that the bus- 
iness was a more promiscuous one than is 
ever carried on in these times. All kinds of 
miners’ supplies in the way of provisions, 
clothing, and mining tools were sold by whole- 
sale or retail; liquor of all kinds was to be 
had by the drink or bottle ; meals were fur- 
nished, or men were boarded by the day, 
week, or month; fresh beef and fish was 
‘bought and sold ; and gold dust and other 
valuables were taken on deposit. Business 
was carried on on Sunday, but it had not yet 
Secome as important a business day as it did 
afterwards in the mines. 


A ’49 LEDGER. 


That the ’49ers early began a life of dissi- 
pation, is proved by the fact that the liquor 
trade of the firm exceeded all the rest of 
their business ; and for this reason it first 
calls for attention. There were then as many 
different kinds of liquors as we have today. 
Some of them were in greater demand than 
others. The following is the order in which 
they seem to have been preferred, together 
with the prices per quart bottle: ale, $5 per 
bottle ; champagne cider, $6; champagne, 
$12; brandy, $6 ; whisky, $6; rosolio cor- 
dials, $4; stoughton bitters, $6; gin, $6; 
claret wine, $5; sillery wine, $6; porter 
(pint bottles), $4. Absinthe was also sold, 
for which $5 a bottle was charged. Ale, 
gin, porter, and claret were abundant. These 
are characteristic English liquors, and their 
presence in California at the time can, no 
doubt, be accounted for by the fact that 
many of the ships then laid up in San Fran- 
cisco harbor were English merchantmen. 
The captains, soon finding themselves with- 
out a crew, sold all their choice liquors, at 
what seemed enormous prices, to specula- 
tors, who in turn would realize immense prof- 
its when they reached the mines with their 
goods. 

The following statement of the first day’s 
sales recorded in the old account book, will 
give an idea of the amount of liquor sold by 
the firm, and also the general character of 
the business. Of course, only credit sales are 
itemized inthe book, but no doubt the cash 
sales were about the same in character. The 
amount of the credit sales for the first day 
was $420.50. Of this, $272 was for liquor, 
$76 for clothing, $53 for provisions, $8 for 
vinegar and lemon syrup, and $11.50 for va- 
rious small articles of hardware. Forty-six 
bottles of ale were sold, two bottles of cham- 
pagne cider, and one bottle of brandy. The 
ale was much more in demand than any oth- 
er liquor. Whisky was either scarce, or not a 
popular drink. ‘The first charge made to Mr. 
Marshall is: “1 bot. whisky, $6,” which was 
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the first whisky sold. This will cause many 
a one to smile sadly, who knows of the weak- 
ness that afterwards blighted the poor old 
man’s life. His next purchase was more 
creditable to him: “ 50 lbs. flour, $25. 

There is scarcely a charge of any length 
made in the book that does not include a 
liberal amount of liquor among the rest of 
the items. The first charge is for one bottle 
of ale, $5, and the last is for four drinks, $2. 
Fifty cents was invariably charged for a sin- 
gle drink. The ’49ers were liberal and so- 
ciable fellows, and seldom drank alone. No 
man is ever charged with less than two drinks, 
and there are many charges of $5 and $10 
for “ drinks.” Thus early began the treating 
custom, which has always been so character- 
istic of this State. 

There is nothing especially remarkable 
about the charges on the 4th of July, ’49, 
except that on that day the boys were dis- 
posed to have something a little more high- 
toned than usual in the way of liquid refresh- 
$96 worth of champagne is charged 
to various persons. One man bought four 
bottles, and anotherthree. The usual price 
of champagne was $12 a bottle, but on that 
day only $8 was charged; perhaps the firm 
patriotically reduced the price, in order to 
give the boys a chance to celebrate on that 
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sparkling beverage. 

Of course, the drinking of so much liquor 
had the same effect that it always has, and 
this effect is faithfully recorded in many in- 
stances by the old account book. On one 
page there are an unusual number of liquor 
items. One man bought $23 worth of li- 
quor—ale, whisky and “drinks,”—and the 
only other article that is charged to him is 
“nine glasses broken, $10.” On another page, 
there are two consecutive charges for liquor, 
and in addition the first man is charged with 
“three broken glasses, $3,” and the second 
man with “one glass broken, $1.” These, 
no doubt, are the records of drunken bar- 
room fights, made lively with flying tumblers, 
for whose breakage the too hilarious belliger- 
ents were responsible. 

But here are two real stories unravelled 
from the tangled thread of charges and coun- 
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ter charges, that have plots and denouements 
like novels. Among the debtors of the firm, 
the name “ Pat Doody” occurs quite often. 
He was a miner, for there are many credits for 
gold dust to his account. For some time, at 
decent intervals, he bought a moderate 
amount of liquor; but suddenly, one Wednes- 
day, the charges against him for various kinds 
of alcoholic refreshments assumed alarming 
proportions. That day his liquor bill was 
$20, the following day $23, and up tothe next 
Tuesday, or during six days, he spent $99 
for liquor. He did not confine himself to 
one kind, but bought about equal proportions 
of ale, claret, brandy, gin, and whisky, be- 
sides the “drinks.” After this, there is a sug- 
gestive absence of the name of Pat Doody 
from the books for several weeks. Then on 
two consecutive days there are two charges 
to “ P. Doody (by Mrs. D.).” Women, as 
every one knows, were very scarce in the 
mines then, and this is the only woman’s 
name in the book. Soitseemsthat Pat had 
a wife. There can be no doubt that his 
fearful week’s spree had prostrated him, and 
at last she had to come to the store herself 
to make some purchases. The first article 
that she called for, or, at least, the first arti- 
cle charged, is “‘ whisky, $4.” The next day, 
among other articles, she got ‘“ whisky, $6.” 
These are signs that Pat was coming to 
again. He had, however, evidently learned 
the lesson not to fool with mixed drinks, but 
to stick to the good old Irish beverage, whis- 
ky, and go it straight. Although Mrs. Doody 
was compelled to buy $10 worth of liquor 
for her convalescent husband, she was much 
more frugal in her purchases than Pat had 
ever been, for she also bought $30 worth of 
provisions. ‘Two days after this, “ P. Doody ” 
makes his appearance again, and is charged 
with “ one box seidlitz powders, $2.50.” This 
move on the part of Pat will be easily under- 
stood by any one who is in the least familiar 
with the habits of the topers of those times. 
These powders were very much esteemed by 
them, and were taken as a means of regulat- 
ing the disordered digestive apparatus after 
prolonged sprees. Innumerable boxes were 
sold, and $2.50 a box was invariably charged. 
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The following incident happened about 
the same time as the former. It seems that 
the firm hada man doing teaming for them, 
who is simply called Dick in the accounts. 
Dick must have been an unusually hard 
drinker, for liquor charges against him are 
very frequent. At last, on July 27th, ’49, he 
was paid $4, perhaps all that was due to 
him, although it is evident from a former 
item that teamsters received $200 a month 
for their services. Immediately following the 
settlement is this memorandum: “ George 
commenced work in place of Dick.” The 
experience of his predecessor should have 
taught the new teamster a lesson, but for a 
little over a week the charges against George 
for champagne, champagne cider, ale, wine, 
and “drinks” are even more numerous than 
had formerly been entered against Dick. 
Then George’s name entirely disappears 
from the books, till at the end of two weeks 
the following memorandum occurs : * Paid 
for digging grave for George, $25.50.” 

There is something pathetic and charac- 
teristic of the times, in the fact that the last 
mention of the unfortunate teamster’s name 
is simply “George.” This is undoubtedly 
the only name by which he was known, and 
if a head-board or rude stone was put up 
to mark his grave, it bore the simple inscrip- 
tion “George.” The $25.50 paid for dig- 
ging the grave was probably the only expense 
of the burial. Dead men were rolled in the 
blankets in which they died, and buried 
without ceremony. Coffins were seldom used, 
for lumber was scarce and costly. The mi- 
ners were glad to get enough lumber for the 
cradles with which they washed their dirt. 
A small cradle containing about fifteen feet 
of lumber was worth $40. 

Dick was then reinstated in his old posi- 
tion. He, in turn, did not take warning by 
the even more serious experience of George. 
On the very day of the grave-digging memo- 
randum there are two liquor charges against 
Dick, and almost every day thereafter he is 
charged with more or less liquor. 

Among the names, there are quite a num- 
ber that have the title Doctor or Dr. affixed 
to them ; but, judging from the articles they 
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bought, these persons could have been nei- 
ther Doctors of Divinity nor physicians, 
No doubt many of them were dubbed “ Doc- 
tor” in a facetious way, as is often the case. 
One of them was probably a retail liquor 
dealer, for he bought “two kegs brandy 
at $32, $64.” The name of another is sim- 
ply written “‘ Doctor.” The charges against 
him are numerous, but there are no credits 
entered to his account. Evidently the Doc- 
tor did not make a strike. This, however, 
did not prevent him from having a good 
time. During the few months that he patro- 
nized the firm, the charges against him are 
for liquor and cash borrowed. The only 
other article that he bought was one pair of 
overalls. The Doctor must have been a 
favorite with one of the firm, or he could not 
have borrowed so much money, and ob- 
tained so much liquor, without bringing in 
some gold dust. As time passed, he grew 
more and more reckless, borrowing larger 
and larger amounts, and indulging in more 
and more “drinks.” He also grew very liberal. 
At one time hecalled upall the boys and treat- 
ed them, as he is charged with “drinks, $10.” 
At last the handwriting in the book changes. 
Another and more cautious member of the 
firm took charge of the affairs, and the Doc- 
tor disappears from among the list of debt- 
ors. 

There was also a good sprinkling of mili- 
tary men in the camp. Many captains are 
mentioned, and one colonel. In the rough 
scramble for gold dust, the Colonel did not 
entirely forget his rank. He evidently wished 
to keep clean, for he bought “1 towel, $4.” 
Towels were a luxury that the miners did 
not care much about, and very few of them 
were sold, It is said that they usually came 
to town with their faces, hands, and clothing 
covered with the red soil in which they had 
to dig before they reached the coveted pay 
dirt. Soap, also, was used sparingly. Some 
was sold, however, at $1.75 a pound. 

Despite his great care about his personal 
appearance, the Colonel evinced as much of 
a liking for the cup that cheers as the hum- 
bler miners. At one time he bought $19 
worth of ale and liquors. At another time 
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he is charged with “52 lbs. smoked beef, at 
So, $42, and for fear that this rather salty 
article would make him thirsty, he also add- 
ed “liquor, $10.” He was an honest miner, 
however, for in about two months he settled 
up with “dust in full.” 

One of the captains probably kept a store 
in one of the mining camps, of which there 
were then so many in the ravines and cai- 
ons. At one time he bought $1,146 worth 
of all kinds of goods, at quite a reduction 
from regular rates. The Captain was a good 
caterer. He knew what miners wanted, and 
began his purchases with $140 worth of 
brandy and whisky. His whole liquor bill 
amounted to $364. He also did not forget 
to buy seidlitz powders, to the amount of 
$36. Only five pounds of soap are in the bill, 
and no towels. Business experience con- 
firmed the Captain in his opinion as to the 
preferences of the miners. A bill of goods 
purchased a month later amounted to $625. 
The liquor part of it was $420, provisions 
$114, the remaining articles being matches, 
pipes, tumblers, etc. 

No doubt the presence of so many cap- 
tains was due to the fact that there were 
then a great number of seamen in the mines. 
(n land, sailors almost always become cap- 
tains. Life in the mines in ’49 was very 
much like life on the sea. Many of the ar- 
ticles mentioned in the old account book are 
such as are usually found on_ shipboard. 
The seaman’s well-known liking for grog ac- 
counts in great measure for the enormous 
amount of liquor consumed. The presence 
of scurvy is also plainly indicated by the 
old book, A large quantity of pickled pork 
was sold at $1.75 a pound, and mackerel at 
$2.50 a pound. In order to prevent the 
scurvy, caused by the eating of so much salty 
imeat, the miners bought great quantities of 
sour articles of food in the way of pickles, 
vinegar, and lemon syrup. The pickles were 
sold at $7 a bottle, the vinegar at $3 a bot- 
tle, or $7 a gallon, and the lemon syrup at 
$5 a bottle. As a preventative of scurvy, 
the English ships carried lemon juice and 
the American ships carried vinegar. Sour 
krout was also on sale, and was much sought 
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after, at $2 a pound. “Dutch Jake” was 
among the regular customers of the store, 
and perhaps he had the honor of introducing 
this distinctively German dish into the mines. 
If the stern iron prince of Germany hears of 
this early invasion of California by Dutch 
Jake, with his sour krout, it may give him 
some claim to our State, with more ground, 
perhaps, than he had when he tried to gob- 
ble up the Carolines. 

Ham was also to be had at the store, at 
$2.50 a pound. Lard sold for $2 a pound, 
cheese at the same price, and butter at $2.25. 
These articles must have been very scarce, 
indeed, for they are seldom mentioned in 
the book. Canned meats were even scarcer, 
and the little sold brought enormous prices. 
Sardines were worth $6 a box, and oysters 
$10 a can. $2.50 was asked for a single 
meal; but this was cheap compared with a 
meal that “ Farmer Jack” is charged with. 
He bought “1 box sardines $6” and “tr Ib. 
hard bread $1.” It was something extra, how- 
ever, and no doubt he esteemed it a sump- 
tuous repast. The hard bread is another 
article of sea fare. It was ordinary hard 
tack, which was shipped to the mines in bar- 
rels, and sold for $1 a pound. Little bread 
was baked by the miners at first, as flour 
was scarce and costly, and saleratus was al- 
most as precious as gold dust, for one pound 
of it was sold for $12. In the winter of 
"49, when the roads became almost impass- 
able, the price of all kinds of goods went 
up, and flour was worth $1 a pound. The 
freight charges from Sacramento were as 
high as thirty-five cents a pound. 

According to the old book, some nick- 
nacks were also sold at the store. There 
were walnuts at $2 a pound, raisins at $2, 
figs at $1.50, cloves at $12, sugar at 85 cents, 
crackers at $1.50, green tea at $4, coffee at 
50 cents, salt at 40 cents, dried apples at 
$1.25, mu&tard at $6 a bottle, and cayenne 
pepper at $3. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that a very little of most of these arti- 
cles was sold, as there were but small quan- 
tities of them, and they often could not be 
obtained at any price. 

Beans were sold at 50 cents a pound. 
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About the cheapest kind of food to be ob- 
tained was fresh beef, at 3714 to 50 cents a 
pound. Very fine beef cattle were abundant 
then. Long before the miners came into 
the country, the foothills had been used as 
cattle ranges by the Mexicans and others. 
It would seem that the miners might have 
kept themselves free from scurvy and other 
disorders, if they had eaten more fresh beef 
and less pickled pork ; but it must be remem- 
bered that they were scattered around in al- 
most inaccessible places in the ravines and 
cahons, and were not able often to come to 
town for their supplies. In the earliest days, 
the grocers did not deliver goods, and the 
miners were compelled to come sometimes 
many miles for their provisious, and carry 
them to their camp in sacks thrown over 
their shoulders. They had, therefore, to 
buy meat that would not spoil. 

Fresh salmon could also be obtained, and 
was sold for $1a pound. In very early days, 
before the mining made the streams too mud- 
dy, the salmon came up in the American River 
as far as Coloma. Salmon trout and other 
fine fish were also plentiful, and some of the 
miners indulged in fishing. Many fish-hooks 
were sold at $1 a dozen, and fish-hooks and 
lines at $2 apiece. 

The only green fruit mentioned in the ac- 
count book is the plantain. This is a fruit 
of the same variety as the banana, and is 
very much like it in shape, but in size is 
larger and longer. ‘The plantain tree grows 
in tropical climates, and its fruit is a chief 
article of food. It is not so fine-flavored and 
sweet as the banana, and little is popularly 
known about it in this country. In’49 they 
came from the Isthmus of Panama in ships, 
but have never been brought to California in 
any great quantities since. 

Oxen were very much used for draught 
animals in early days, and were comparative- 
ly not very high in price. ‘The firm bought 
two bullocks at $72 apiece. Feed 
scarce and dear. Barley was worth 50 cents 
a pound. 

Cooking utensils, the old book tells us, were 
as scarce and costly as provisions. <A frying 
pan was worth $6, a sauce pan, $12, a coffee 
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pot, $10, an iron pot, $ro, a pitcher, $4, a 
drinking cup, $2, a tin pan, $10, a butcher 
knife, $2.50, iron spoons, $1 apiece, wine 
glasses, $1 to $1.50 apiece, and kniyes and 
forks, $20 a dozen. Small India rubber 
canteens, at $6 apiece, were used to carry 
water in. The miners in washing their dirt 
soon made all the running streams thick and 
dark with mud, and water for drinking and 
cooking purposes had often to be carried for 
great distances from springs on the hill- 
sides. 

The following were the prices of mining 
and other tools: mining pan $9, shovel $7, 
crowbar $10, pick $7, corkscrew $4, hatchet 
$5, ax helve $2, ax and helve $7, nails $1 a 
pound. As high as $2.25 a pound was 
charged for rope. A nautical term appears 
in this connection, for the rope was some- 
times sold by the fathom at from 75 cents to 
$1. 

Fond relatives in the-“ States,” who never 
heard from their dear ones after they reached 
the gold fields, will scarcely be astonished at 
the long silence, when they learn that ink was 
worth $4 a bottle. 

Tobacco, like liquor, was plentiful. It sold 
for from $2 to $2.75 a pound. Common clay 
pipes, such as are now given away, were 
worth 25 cents apiece. Candles were worth 
from $1 to $1.25 apiece, or $2.50 a pound. 

Powder, lead, and percussion caps are oft 
en mentioned among the charges in the old 
book. Firearms were then in demand, as, 
before the vigilance committees, with their 
summary executions, began to make them- 
selves dreaded, the country was full of mur- 
derous marauders. Many a miner was killed 
and robbed of his gold dust, in some lonely 
spot in the dark, heavily-wooded cafhons and 
The Mexicans and Spaniards used 
knives almost exclusively as weapons of de 
fense, and their cutting 
and bloody. A rifle was worth $150. 
der sold for $12 a pound, lead for $1.50, and 
percussion caps for $3 a box. 

It is evident that there was not a large or 
varied stock of clothing in the store to select 
from. Coats were rarely worn, and but three 
of them are mentioned. One frock coat 
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must have been sold to a dude, for at the 
same time he bought another rare article: 
“1 pair socks, $3.” The frock coat could 
not have been considered good stock; it 
was sold for $13, which was very low. A 
duck coat was sold for $20, and a linen coat 
for $16. Most of the miners had come from 
cold countries, and they did not feel any ne- 
cessity for coats in the warm climate of Cal- 
ifornia. In the accounts there are very fre- 
quent charges for the blue woolen shirts that 
have since become so much associated in 
our ideas with the ’49ers. They were sold 
for $7 and $8 apiece. Wool hats were worth 
$12,and Panama hats $10 apiece. Combs 
brought $2.50 and $3 apiece. So it is little 
wonder that the miners became noted for 
their slouch hats and shaggy heads. A pair 
of corduroy pants were sold for $32, a pair 
of duck pants for $20, and common woolen 
pants were worth from $25 to $27. Long 
leather boots that came above the knees sold 
readily for $36 a pair. <A pair of blankets 
was worth $32. 

There was very little specie in circulation 
in ’49, and most of the articles bought in 
the store were paid for in gold dust. Some- 
times the receipts for the day are given in 
On July 7th, $1 in spe- 
cie was taken in, and $424 in “dust.” On 
July 4th, $8 in specie was received. On 
other days the receipt of specie was larger 
and sometimes there was none. 

As to the profits in the business, the old 
book tells us that these ’49 merchants ex- 
pected to double their money on all tran- 
sactions. <A few bills of merchandise that 
they bought in San Francisco or Sacramen- 
to are recorded, and in almost every instance 
the prices afterwards charged for different 
articles are twice as much as the prices paid 


the account book. 


for them. 

The store was very near to the old Sutter 
saw mill, and the mill company were very 
zood customers. Considerable lumber must 
have been sawed in ’49, for from five to 
eight men were at work there all the time. 
No doubt they got an enormous price for 
the lumber, but it also cost them a great 
deal to get it out. The men boarded at the 
hotel department of the store, which cost 
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$5 a day to the man. Every week the com- 
pany is charged with from $175 to $280 for 
board alone. 

There are many odd names in the old 
book. Then, very few men were known by 
their right names. Often the Christian name 
alone is given. Accounts are charged to 
Dick, ‘Tom, Jack, George, Charley, Emanuel, 
Dutch Jake, Uncle Jake, Uncle Jimmy, 
Kanaka Charley, Yankee Jim, Utica, and 
Stranger. Theyalso followed the original cus- 
tom of naming men after their occupations. 
We find: Teamster, Butcher, Doctor, Sail- 
or Bill, Sailor Jack, Sailor Boy, Farmer 
Jack, and Texas Ranger & Co. (by partner). 
Sometimes the name is given, and following 
it in parenthesis is the nick-name by which 
the man was generally known, as Sweetman 
(Bricks), F. Wm. Wilson (Mormon), Fuller 
(Uncle Jimmy), McVowels (Yankee Jim). 
But in the last instance the name McVow- 
els is only added once. After that, Yankee 
Jim alone is usgd. 

Most of the miners of those times put 
their gold dust into tin cans and buried it, 
but some of them deposited it with the store- 
keepers. In the account book quite a num- 
ber of gold dust deposits are recorded, in 
amounts of from a few hundred dollars to a 
thousand dollars and more. ‘The dust was 
valued at $16 an ounce. 

The customers of the store did not long 
remain in that vicinity, but soon scattered 
among other camps and new diggings. Men 
who mined in Coloma in ’50 can recognize 
but few of the names in the old account 
book. They disappeared, and the even more 
eager gold-seekers that followed demolished 
the saw-mill and the store, and mined and 
re-mined the ground, till now the spots on 
which they stood can scarcely be pointed 
out. The store, with its merchants and cus- 
tomers, has long since passed away, leaving 

this musty, tell-tale old volume to give us 
many a side glance, as it were, into the 
strange, wild life of the miners, who, in the 
first flush of the gold excitement, thirty-six” 
years ago, washed their dirt in the muddy 
stream, and lived in the log cabins among 
the great pines on the bank of the river at 
Coloma. C. F Degelman., 
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A SHOEMAKER’S CONTRIBUTION 


**It is a law of man’s nature that he will gratify 
his desires with the least expenditure of force.” 


** There is no sentiment in commerce.” 


WHEN a question involving the rights of 
the laborer has been discussed by lawyers, 
clergymen, teachers, and journalists, and still 
remains unsettled, it might perhaps be put 
in a new light to have it discussed by the la- 
borer himself. ‘Therefore, as a laborer, I 
proceed to add my share of facts, arguments, 
and inferences to the well worn Chinese 
Discussion. 

We have just had the boot and shoe in- 
dustry of this city investigated officially by 
Mr. Enos, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, for the purpose, I presume, 
of showing that Chinese shoemakers were 
working so cheap that white {men in the same 
employment could not compete with them, 
and maintain the standard of comfort and 
respectability consistent with the dignity of 
the American voter. As a shoemaker, I took 
special interest in this investigation. 

It was shown, and supported by cumula- 
tive testimony, that the Chinese shoemakers 
in our city were getting higher wages than 
their white brethren in Massachusetts—their 
pay ranged from $20 to $40 per month, with 
board, and the board was not as meager as 
is generally supposed; it consisted of beef, 
pork, fowl, fish, rice, etc., and cost from $1o 
to $12 per month. It was shown by similar 
testimony that white shoemakers could turn 
out one-third more work than their Chinese 
fellow craftsmen, and ought consequently to 
receive one-third more pay—say $37 to $70 
per month. A comparison with the scale of 
prices paid at Brockton, a Massachusetts 
shoe-town, shows that either of the above 
rates of wages is higher than is paid to the 
Yankee shoemaker. 

It is proven that about fifty per cent. of all 
the boots and shoes worn on the Pacific 
coast were made in the Atlantic States, and 
that after paying freight, commission, and 
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TO THE CHINESE DISCUSSION. 
rent to several parties, they can be and are 
sold here cheaper than the same class of 
Chinese-made goods. 

Another important fact brought out was, 
that the tanners in this community are all 
white men; ahd that if the Chinese were 
driven from shoemaking, at least two-thirds 
of the leather made here must be sent East 
to find a market, as it cannot be used here 
in competition with Massachusetts cheap 
The shoemakers were not looking 
It was shown, too, that there 


labor. 
after this fact. 
are at least three boot and shoe firms in the 
city which were started by “ journeymen” a 
few years ago, that they still live, and are now 
in active competition not only with Chinese 
cheap labor but with Massachusetts cheap 
labor, yet their proprietors have accumulated 
property from the results of their earnings. 

Another fact which is of importance on 
this subject is, that boots and shoes made 
in France are now, and have been for the 
past thirty years, imported to and sold in 
this market. 

Some of these facts were not given suffic- 
ient prominence in the report of the Com- 
missioner. From the foregoing statements it 
will be seen that the Chinese shoemakers-have 
but little influence in determining the stan- 
dard of wages, and if any at all, it is to raise it. 
To prove this point, I cannot at present go 
into the necessary details. As a side light 
on this wage question, hear what Mr. Henry 
George says. On page 78 of “ Progress and 
Poverty,” edition of 1879, is the following 
paragraph: “If each laborer, in performing 
the labor, really creates the fund from which 
his wages are drawn, then wages cannot be 
diminished by the increase of laborers ; but 
on the contrary, as the efficiency of laborers 
manifestly increases with the number of la- 
borers, “he more laborers, other things being 
equal, the higher should wages be.” 

As far as a mere wage laborer can fix the 
standard of wages, it is fixed in Massachu- 
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setts, probably for the same reason that the 
price of wheat is fixed in London. Ex-Sen- 
ator Sargent, in the OVERLAND of November, 
1885, says: “ The result is the same to the 
laborer, whether his employer reduces wages 
from dull times, or because a convenient 
coolie can be thrust into his place.” Certain- 
ly, Mr. Sargent—and it matters not to the 
laborer whether the coolie is yellow, and 
comes from Canton, or is white, and comes 
from Brockton ; the result is the same. Nor 
does it matter whether the cheap shoe which 
is sold in this market comes from Brockton 
or Canton ; it has the same effect—that of 
lowering the wages of the shoemaker. It is 
proper to ask, Why don’t the shoemakers of 
Massachusetts get more wages for their time 
and skill? ‘They are in a white man’s coun- 
try. They are said to be intelligent. They 
have the ballot. Why don’t they vote them- 
selves a higher wage standard? This is an 
important point from an economic view. 
Can the voting laborer in this country de- 
termine the relative compensation he will 
take for his time and skill? I say that he 
can. How? By restoring the natural wealth 
of the country to the whole people of the 
country, to whom it belongs, and from whom 
it has been fraudulently taken. Through 
the ignorant use of the ballot, we have lost 
our birth-right, and through its intelligent 
use we may regain it. 

Mr. Enos did not hint at this phase of the 
question in his report. Assuming that we 
can drive the Chinese shoemakers back to 
their own country, what will be the result? 
There is plenty of capital in China ; they 
can build factories, buy our improved ma- 
chinery, and if they need any white skilled 
labor, they can get it in this city. Then 
there is nothing to prevent them making 
shoes just as cheap as they do in San Fran- 
They can send them to our shores 
in ships made by Chinese mechanics, and 
under our present tariff they will be more 
dangerous competitors than they are today. 
The objection will be made, that distance 
and the price of freight will practically keep 
our markets free from such competition. 
Distance does not hinder the Frenchman 
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from sending his boots and shoes to our 
market, and the rate of freight is easily off- 
Set by the fact that the Chinese can live 
much cheaper in their own country, where, 
if they desire, they can employ their wives 
and children to help them, which they can- 
not do here, and which would put them on 
a more equal footing with the Massachusetts 
shoemaker. They will also save the cus- 
toms duty on rice, which alone would prob- 
ably pay the freight and commission on all 
the boots and shoes they could sell in this 
market ; nor could we, in the face of a grow- 
ing free trade sentiment, expect a higher or 
prohibitory tariff to be passed—and if it 
were passed, its effect would be merely to 
divert the trade to some other channel. Aus- 
tralia, British Columbia, Mexico, and South 
America would be glad to take the product 
of Chinese labor at even one per cent. less 
than they could get the same class of goods 
elsewhere. ‘Thus the growing market for 
American boots and shoes in those countries 
will be cut off, and the men employed upon 
shoes for a foreign market will either be 
thrown out of employment, or they will be 
placed in competition with their brethren 
who are working upon goods for home con- 
sumption; in either case forcing down the 
standard of wages—for, bear in mind, that 
the man who is out of work will in all cases 
offer to work for less than he who is em- 
ployed. 

Much more may be said upon this side of 
the question—but all people are not shoe- 
makers. Therefore, I presume to say a few 
words upon the subject from a more com- 
mon standpoint, and will proceed to answer 
the several objections that are made to the 
Chinese as they come to me. ' 

1. They are not of similar race. 

2. They are non-assimilative. 

3. They are incapable of comprehending 
the duties of American citizenship. 

4. They work too cheap. 

5. They send their money to China. 

6. They are the pliant tools of capital, 
and as such are a hindrance to our civiliza- 
tion. 


7. They are immoral. 
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8. They are pagan, and incapable of be- 
coming Christians. 

There is much more that has been said 
against them, but these are the main counts, 
and at first glance it looks like a strong in- 
dictment. If, however, it can be shown 
that the same charges can be made against 
other races inhabiting this country, the force 
of these charges is weakened, and some 
newer arguments must be advanced before 
we can afford to upset the traditions of our 
country, and put the word “ White” into the 
Declaration of Independence, or revoke the 
organic law. Let us examine the charges 
in regular order : 

1. “They are not of similar race.” They 
who make this charge ought to say just what 
they mean by the term “race.” Is it used 
in its larger or narrower sense? It ought to 
be determined how much of the hum’tn fam- 
ily may be rightfully included in the term 
race, and what countries they inhabit. What 
evidence will be taken to prove identity or 
similarity of origin? Upon whose classifi- 
cation is the alleged difference based ? What 
system of measurements has been used to 
determine this difference? Is it that of 
comparative cranial capacity, or is it the dif- 
ference in the facial angle ? If language was 
used as a criterion, how wasitused? Wasa 
grammatical and glossarial similarity insisted 
on, and if so, to what extent ? 

I raise these questions, because the aver- 
age speaker and writer who use the térm 
race, use it slovenly and with exceeding in- 
definiteness. The 
in ethnology go to prove that the human 
race is a “ structural unit,” as Professor Hux- 
ley calls it; and the new science of compar- 
ative philology is constantly bringing facts 
to light which strengthen this position. The 
definitions of race that have been used by 
our legislators and courts, from the Dred 
Scott decision up to the present day, are 
taken from Blumenbach and contemporary 
is now known that their 
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knowledge was necessarily meager, and their 
classification arbitrary if not whimsical. From 
their incomplete statement and partial de- 
cision we appeal to a more enlightened tri- 
bunal. 
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Those who glibly talk of the “Saxon 
race,” and “ Anglo-Saxon civilization” are a 
little behind the times, and they may be sur- 
prised to learn that there is no such race in 
either England or America. Professor Fiske 
shows conclusively that the inhabitants of 
England, even today, are two-thirds Keltic ; 
and as the largest share of our earliest and 
most of our modern settlers came from Bri- 
tain, it follows that America is Anglo-Saxon 
neither in race nor civilization. The Ameri- 
can race is a composite race, resting upon a 
base of Keltic stock; and the British Kelt 
in turn rests upon the remains of other races 
who flourished there in paleolithic times— 
said races being strongly suspected of a Mon- 
goloid origin. A marked resemblance has 
been shown between the primitive Keltic 
and Mongolian types, more especially from 
a lexical comparison of their languages—and 
it is important to know that a similarity of 
language proves identity of origin among na- 
tions of the most contrary physical charac- 
teristics. This has been elaborately present- 
ed by the late learned Cardinal Wiseman. 

But assuming that the Chinese are of dif- 
ferent race, are not the seven millions of 
negroes in our country of different race? 
and are not the Chinese intellectually equal 
to the negro? and are we not living in har- 
mony with the negro ? 

2. “ They are non-assimilative.” How is 
this proven? Have we offered to assimilate 
with our “elder brethren”? Assimilation 
implies agreement or a desire for agreement 
between the parties involved. Have we ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship to the 
Chinese, and was it refused? One of the 
first essentials to assimilation is a homoge- 
neous education. What is our record on that 
point? How have we extended our free 
school system to the Chinese youth in our 
midst 2? Is it nota matter of record, that the 
Board of Education of this City and County 
have for thirty-five years neglected to furnish 
the Chinese with school conveniences? Have 
they not frequently petitioned that Board for 
a recognition of their rights and needs in 
this respect? and after thirty-five years’ waiting 
and begging for justice, after paying their 
share of the expense of government, they 
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were compelled to maintain an action at law, 
and obtain a decision of the Courts, before 
they could get the scanty premises assigned 
to them by said Board of Education. And 
even now, after a partial recognition of their 
rights, they are tolerated, rather than cher- 
ished; they are not allowed to send their 
children to school on the same conditions as 
other people, but are compelled to send them 
to one isolated place, where possibly they 
may learn the English language and the 
Golden Rule, but where they are placed as 
far as the law could place them in conditions 
that are inconsistent with assimilation. 

When they intermarry with us, they are 
persecuted by the press and pestered by the 
curious. It is a fact that we do not desire 
to intermarry with them—perhaps for the 
reason that Chinese females are not as plen- 
tiful here as males, therefore reducing the 
opportunity for selection. 

The Jews do not intermarry with us to any 
great extent, and yet they are not accused 
of non-assimilation. 

3. “They are incapable of comprehend- 
ing the duties of American citizenship.” 
How do we know this? Are they not ca- 
pable and intelligent in other walks of life ? 
l)oes politics, the great modern industry, 
require any different grade of intellect to 
participate in from other liberal pursuits ? 
We bar our social and political gates to the 
Chinese ; we exclude them from taking part 
in our civil life; we deny them their right 
to education ; and then taunt them for being 
exclusive, and lacking in sympathy for our in- 
stitutions: an outrage with only one his- 
torical parallel—that of England’s making 
education a crime in Ireland, and then brand- 
ing the Irish people as being ignorant, shift- 
Give them fair play, 
ioys; if you challenged one of them to a 
prize fight, you would not ask that he be 
prevented from training. 

}. “They work too cheap.” This is an 
important charge, and, if true, I desire to 
know it. The investigation of Mr. Enos, 

was shown before, went to prove the 
contrary; and the fact that fifty per cent. 
of all the boots and shoes worn on this 
VoL, VIJ.--27. 


less, and superstitious. 
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coast are made east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is evidence that the shoemakers of 
Massachusetts work fully as cheap as do the 
Chinese shoemakers. ‘The woolen industry 
would probably show a like result. It is 
somewhat strange that no one has ever been 
found to admit that he paid a Chinaman too 
little for his services. In a court of justice 
such a charge would fall of its own weight, 
there being no witness except those incapa- 
ble of giving testimony. 

5. ‘They send their money to China.” 
This charge can have little weight if the 
preceding one be true; for it is obvious they 
can have very little money to send anywhere, 
if they work too cheap. I will not, how- 
ever, take advantage of the contradictions 
made in statement by the enemies of freedom, 
but admit at once that the Chinaman gets— 
under the present conditions—fair average 
wages, and sends all of it, minus cost of 
subsistence, to China, or at least enough to 
pay any indebtedness that he may have in- 
curred incident to his coming to this coun- 
try; and claim that he is a better man for 
having done so. If, as it is alleged, he is 
usually sent to this country with money ob- 
tained by yiving some of his relations as se- 
curity, then to his credit be it said that he 
is not charged with allowing the security to 
go by default. , 

Just here it is well to ask, What are man’s 
rights with regard to the money he obtains 
for his services in a free market? I say free 
market, for I wish it understood that the Chi- 
naman is hired in a free market, with the al- 
ternative always open to his employer of en- 
gaging some one else, or doing the work him- 
self. It is very important to settle this ques- 
tion, as I am as much interested in it as is 
the Chinaman. Let me assume that I hire 
out to some wheat grower or lumberman. 
The result of my service to him is a crop of 
wheat or a cargo of lumber. There is no 
market here for such product. My employ- 
er sends it to Europe, and draws a check for 
the whole amount—minus the cost of pro- 
duction —and sends that to Europe also. 
This he does year after year. Finally, he 
settles up, and goes to Europe himself, tak- 
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ing with him all the money he had not sent 
before. He spends his money abroad ; he 
is rich and respected ; while I have remained 
on the old worn-out wheat ranch, ‘ broke,” 
and the ranch mortgaged. Now, what I de- 
sire to know is this: Does my old “ boss ” 
owe me a dollar? Does he owe the country 
in which he made his wealtha dollar? No: 
nobody will have the temerity to say that he 
owes a dime to the country ; and if I should 
bring suit against him to recover back wages 
that had not been agreed upon, I should be 
laughed out of Court, even by an anti-coolie 
judge. Yet, it seems strange that a rich man, 
who has really injured the country by skim- 
ming its wheat fields, or denuding its forests, 
can spend the money value of the product 
where and when he pleases without question, 
while a Chinaman is charged with being a 
public enemy if he takes his wages—minus 
the cost of subsistence-—and does what he 
likes with it. You may answer: “ That is 
the misfortune of the Chinaman ; he ought 
not to be poor, and work for wages. If he 
had been your rich employer, who skimmed, 
and ‘skipped’ the country, no one would 
have said a word to him.” 

In the light of the above illustration, is it 
not absurd to insist upon an imaginary or in- 
definite rebate from the poor Chinese prole- 
taire? The doctrine upon which the claim 
is based is absurd, and would not stand a 
moment if examined without prejudice. It 
is a lingering relic of an economic school 
which taught that money was the real wealth 
of a nation—the chief doctrine of said school 
being that a dollar’s worth of money is worth 
more than a dollar’s worth of anything else. 
They are not, however, quite able to deter- 
mine at what point in time or space their 
dollar is worth more than its equivalent in 
service. Ifthe doctrine were true, the labor- 
er is the last man who ought to acknowledge 
it. 

6. “They are the pliant tools of capital, 
and as such are a hindrance to our civiliza- 
tion.” Thisisthe great charge brought against 
the Chinese by a certain class of reformers, 
who assume to represent the “ consensus of 
the competent.” I may say that a similar 
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charge is made by another class of mutual 
admiration philosophers, who arrogate to 
themselves superior virtues, and who have 
determined, by a process of pure and unsel- 
fish sifting, that they are the salt of the earth. 
They have joined the anti-coolie hue and 
cry to give it tone and respectability, but as 
yet they seem to shrink from going to the 
logical result of their doctrine. The assump- 
tion that were it not for the presence of the 
Chinese, the white workingmen of the coun- 
try would unite in demanding better terms 
from capital, is a favorite argument with a 
certain class of vigorous propagandists, who 
now seem to have control of the anti-coolie 
movement. It is very difficult to get a def- 
inite and consistent statement from these re- 
formers. Their antipathy to the Chinese— 
if they would acknowledge such—comes 
from a pure love of humanity in the abstract. 
Society, they say, is an organism, and as 
such has the right to select its component 
parts. To prove this, they quote what they al- 
lege to be Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall. The 
marvellous doctrine of evolution is evoked 
to prove that there is no Creator, and if there 
is, he made a vast mistake in creating so 
many human beings, whose chief failing is 
that they earn their living at honest industry, 
and severely mind their own business. The 
dangerous and slippery part of the doctrine 
of those diluted Comptists is, that while they 
assert that “man has the right only to perform 
duties,” and that “a knowledge of duties 
comes only from a nice balancing of the re- 
sults of civilization,” they are wont to consti- 
tute themselves the tribunal for the determi- 
nation and balancing of those delicate results 
which they claim are at the foundation of du- 
ties. I suspect them, and will not accept 
their dicta, having reason to fear that after 
“ balancing” the poor, unoffending China- 
men out of the country, they would next try 
their rule on other alleged inferior races, and 
with their marvellous resource of fact and 
fancy, they might set up a good-sized mob 
for the eviction of my countrymen. As has 
been said, this school alleges that they are 
only waiting for the Chinamen to go home, 
that they may get better terms from capi- 
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tal. If we assume that the Chinese laborer 


is a mere machine, do these reformers ask 
capital to destroy other labor-saving ma- 


chinery ? They do not: their opposition is 
merely against the machine containing a 
soul. They cannot say that the coolie co- 
operates with capital in bribing legislatures 
to pass obnoxious legislation. This function 
is carefully reserved for the exclusive use of 
the white coolie, some of whom may be 
found in that capacity after November. It 
has never been alleged that the Chinese 
were ever used as an armed force to coerce 
the peaceful “ striking” workman. Nor can 
it be proven that the land-grabber has ever 
found a Chinaman to act as “dummy” in 
the land stealing schemes so prevalent in 
this State. Can the white men of this State 
show as clean a record? Is it not a well 
known fact, that many of the largest land- 
holders in this country have obtained their 
lands and titles by a vigorous use of the 
shot-gun in the hands of the same men who 
are now ranting about their exclusive right 
to this “white man’s land”? How many 
members of the present anti-coolie league 
have acted as witnesses to fictitious bounda- 
ries, or as “dymmies ” to defeat the home- 
stead law ? 

Fellow working-men, have you not sold 
your birthright for a very small mess of pot- 
tage ? California was settled by the bone and 
sinew of the older States—by men in whom 
were united the rare qualities of dashing en- 
terprise and blunt honesty—our poets never 
tire of singing their praises. When those 
glorious old Argonauts arrived here, they 
found this territory free, save a few acres 
that were tied up in Mexican or Spanish 
There was the grand opportunity 
to establish a white man’s country—a coun- 
try in which all could have free access to the 
sources of wealth. How did those brave old 
yeomen act upon this practically great occa- 
sion? Did they begin to simplify the old 
grant titles, or to pass wise laws, whereby 
the government lands might be reserved for 
the use of the actual settler? History answers, 
No: they began immediately to acquire, by 
fraud or otherwise, the genuine grant titles, 


grants. 
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and to manufacture and float spurious ones ; 
they obtained control of all the land they 
could by fraud and force, and many of the 
men now shrieking against human rights 
were the very tools used in their schemes 
of pillage and plunder. Yet there was 
not a single Chinaman to hinder those 
grand old yeomen from performing their 
duty ; and, in fact, there is none today. If 
the voters of this State have the intelligence 
to see their real needs, and the integrity to 
formulate them, devoid of clap-trap and bun- 
combe, they can, through the means provided, 
amend the organic law so that the presence 
of the Chinese would be recognized as a 
blessing by all. But the public mind is 
warped, and men are taught to see evil in 
the fact that one man is willing to exchange 
his labor in the ratio of ten to eight—for this 
is what the whole question amounts to when 
it is stripped from the mystery of money and 
exchange: just this, that a Chinaman is wil- 
ling to part with ten hours of his time for 
eight hours of mine; so conventions are 
held, memorials are written, and Congress is 
petitioned, to prevent me from being ruined 
by such a transaction. 

The prevalent desire to shirk responsibil- 
ity, and blame others for our acts, is at the 
bottom of this crusade. It. is no new idea, 
this shifting the burden of blame upon an al- 
leged inferior race. My countrymen have 
been the scapegoats of the English-speaking 
people for ages. How often have I listened 
—with what feelings may be imagined—to 
the cool and unquestioned assertion of the 
Irishman’s unfitness for self-government ; his 
thriftlessness and filth: and probably, there 
are some old people in this community who 
remember hearing about the dangerous char- 
acter of the “ Pope’s Irish.” Prejudice must 
have something upon which to vent its 
spleen. We see it in the feeling against the 
Germans, the Jews, the French Canadians, 
the Cornishmen, the Italians, the Hungari- 
ans—and now it is concentrated upon the’ 
Chinese. How did we remove the prejudice 
against the negro ? 

In this connection, I desire to say a few 
confidential words to my countrymen— 
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American citizens of Irish birth. Let us go 
slow, and restrain our impulsive ardor. All 
other members of the community are as much 
interested in the settlement of this question 
as we are; then why should we thrust our- 
selves forward so conspicuously in this sense- 
less crusade against a fellow toiler? Let us 
remember how inconsistently we have been 
placed in relation to the negro ; how we came 
here, suffering the results of persecution in 
our own country, and scarcely had we touched 
American soil, ere we became an integral por- 
tion of a party whose record on the question 
of human slavery is a blot upon their escut- 
cheon, which cannot be erased. ‘Then, let 
us remember our aggressive sympathy with 
one of the parties in the Franco-Prussian 
war. It was not creditable to us as a self- 
poised and reasoning people; our senseless 
sympathy for the French was more than grat- 
itude. Let us not forget that after giving 
France battalions of her bravest soldiers— 
soldiers, whose record has materially aided 
in giving her the military reputation she now 


enjoys—France executed Count Lally mairly 


for the reason that he wasan Irishman. We 
can make reparation for this wrong in Amer- 
ica, by holding aloof from all parties who 
would proscribe their fellow-man ; in Europe, 
by withdrawing our services from the conti- 
nental despots, and ceasing to thanklessly 
fertilize their battle-fields with our blood ; and 
if we have a superabundance of energy, let 
us transfer it to China—let us teach the peo- 
ple of “far Cathay” the use of “the resour 
ces of civilization ” and the art of war ; let us 
unite with them in demanding that England 
resign her claims to Chinese territory and 
her surveillance of Chinese commerce. Do 
this, my countrymen, and let me assure you 
that Fontenoy repeated on Chinese soil 
would be a greater victory for Home Rule 
than an explosion in the Tower, or a speech 
in the House of Commons. To you, O’Don- 
ovan Rossa, and your co-laborers, I entrust 
the execution of this idea. 

But to return to the reformers: they assert 
that if the Chinese were sent to their own 
country, the American people might be re- 
formed and converted to the doctrine of lib- 
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erty, equality, and fraternity, as it is under- 
stood by them. Then it might be safe to 
invite our brethren back to this land of so- 
cialistic freedom, where they might receive 
the blessed gospel of Marxand Most.  His- 
tory has yet to record the first instance of a 
nation voluntarily resigning either its power 
or privilege to a weaker party, without being 
compelled to do so by outside pressure. 
Witness England and Ireland as a case in 
point. No: if the reformers cannot perform 
their duty now in the matter, we cannot 
trust them to do so when they are drunken 
with power and privilege. Hear what the 
historian, Robertson, says on the subject: 
“To abandon usurped power, to renounce 
lucrative error, are sacrifices which the virtue 
of individuals has, on some occasions, of- 
fered to truth ; but from no society of men 
can such an effort be expected. The cor- 
ruptions of society recommended by com- 
mon utility and justified by universal practice, 
are viewed by its members without shame or 
horror ; and reformation never proceeds from 
themselves, but is always forced upon them 
by some foreign hand.” 

7. “They are immoral.” It is admitted, 
without prejudice to the cause, and to save 
time, that the Chinese may be immoral. 
They have lived in this community a long 
time, and a people who have been employed 
in the various relations which they have sus- 
tained to the white population of this city for 
the past thirty years, and still maintain their 
moral integrity, must be more than human. 
It is only asked that they be accepted as 
average human beings. However, it is un- 
becoming for a community that has had three 
vigilance committees in twenty-six years— 
each being a separate confession of moral 
turpitude in both those who execute and 
those who obey the law—to say much about 
the moral status of the stranger within its 
gates : a community, too, upon whose streets 
may be seen, any pleasant day, a score of un 
convicted murderers, sunning themselves 
and hob-nobbing with the best society. It 
is well to say here that there was not a single 
Chinaman mentioned in connection with 
either of these committees. The right to 
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further defend the moral character of the 
Chinese is not relinquished, but in the mean- 
time their enemies had better erect a moral 
standard —that they may know just the 
amount of morals necessary to healthy citi- 
zenship. 

8. “ They are pagan, and incapable of be- 
ing Christianized.” This is the last charge that 
is necessary to notice at present. It is not 
worthy of much attention, however, as it 
comes mainly from questionable. sources— 
from those who have no religion themselves, 
and never intend to have any—and from 
those reverend peripatetics, whose theologi- 
cal labors are mostly confined to twisting the 
Golden Rule so that it may fit their tortuous 
path—ministers of the gospel, who deny the 
fatherhood of God, but willingly accept the 
fatherhood and _ infallibility of majorities. 
Of course, I deny that the Chinese are in- 
capable of becoming Christians. It may ve 
a difficult task to convert them to Christian- 
ity, as it is practised in California ; yet, if a 
careful census were taken, as many Chinese 
Christians might be found in our city as there 
are men in it who pay their outlawed debts. 
If any one is really curious to know the ca- 
pacity of the Chinese to become Christians, 
and die for their faith with a heroism only 
equalled by the early Roman martyrs, let 
him read the “History of the Christian Mis- 
sions,” by T. W. M. Marshall. 

I have now gone over the principal char- 
ges, although many more are made ; but upon 
carefully sifting the whole matter, all the 
counts in the popular indictment against my 
client are based upon one principle, and that 
is, that man has not inherent and impre- 
scriptible rights. ‘They who are urging this 
anti-Chinese crusade deny, by their action, 
that man has such rights ; or, if they verbally 
admit natural rights, they assert that they may 
be so modified by convention, that they are 
at the mercy of mere majorities. This they 
do not say in so many words, but their ac- 
tions speak for them, and the outrages at 
Kock Springs, Tacoma, and Seattle are ex- 
amples of how their doctrines work. 

The right to labor flows from the right to 
live. The right of free access to the soil— 
the means of life—is codrdinate therewith. 
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This was recognized even in the old Com- 
mon Law. Coke says: ‘“ That whenever the 
law doth give anything to one, it giveth im- 
pliedly whatever is necessary for the taking 
and enjoying the same.” If the foregoing 
statements are sound in logic, then, of neces- 
sity, we are compelled to admit as a corol- 
lary, the right of a man to exchange the re- 
sult of his labor with whom and upon what 
conditions are agreed upon by the parties 
immediately interested. These may be 
termed the four primary rights—the corner- 
stones of existence. They are superior to 
and cannot be infringed by convention. 
Their recognition must be absolute and with 
out limitation—no exceptions of creed, 
country, color, or race. ‘To assert the con- 
trary is to deny the right of self government, 
and to secure and protect these rights is the 
legitimate province of government ; the best, 
and, perhaps, only excuse for its existence. 
It is the right to exchange the product of la- 
bor that is involved in this controversy. 

It seems strange that in this country the 
first lines of the Declaration of Independence 
should still need reiteration, and their applica- 
tion be denied. If excuse is necessary for the 
frequent recurrence to first principles, let us 
remember the admonition that “ eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” And now, 
fellow citizens of foreign and native birth, 
let us rise above prejudice, and discuss this 
question as becomes the political descend- 
ants of Jefferson, Adams, and Lincoln. Let 
us extend the same right to the Chinaman 
that we did to the negro. Let us remove 
from his path all restrictions of treaty and 
statute. Let us place him upon the pedestal 
of human rights, and admit him to all the 
privileges and duties of American citizenship. 
Then we may not look with such contempt 
upon the race that has given to history such 
names as Confucius, Mencius, Genghis 
Khan, and Timour. 

** Vea, here sit we by the Golden Gate, 
Nor demanding much, but inviting you all, 

Nor publishing loud, but daring to wait, 

And great in much that the days deem small ; 

And the gate it is God’s, to Cathay, Japan 

And who shall shut it in the face of man ?”’ 


Patrick J. Healy. 
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THE FUTURE INFLUENCE OF CHINA. 


In 1868, after a residence of four years in 
California, I was living in New York, with 
Mr. Henry J. Raymond, of the “ New York 
Times,” as my next-door neighbor. Shortly 
after my return from a visit to Boston, I had 
a long conversation with him about China. 
Mr. Burlingame had just come from that 
country, as Chinese Minister, to make trea- 
ties with the United States and the European 
powers. A public dinner had been given 
him in Boston, at which many of the promi- 
nent men of the day were present, notably 
Mr. Caleb Cushing, who had once been our 
Minister, or Commissioner, to China. 

Thestatements | heard on that occasion, by 
men who had had the opportunity of person- 
al knowledge of the subject, taken in connec- 
tion with my own observations when in San 
Francisco, was the cause of the conversation 
with Mr. Raymond. He was so struck with 
the views I expressed, that he begged me to 
write them out for the “Times.” I did so, 
and the following article, edited by him on 
the 28th November, 1868, was the result. 
The date is of interest, in view of what has 
since occurred. 


THe CHINESE EMPIRE AS ONE OF THE 
FAMILY oF NATIONS. 


Tue Chinese Embassy, with Mr. Burlin- 
game at its head, seems to be making pro- 
gress in England. The Government, in face 
of considerable opposition, gives it an official 


sible objects. ‘There can be little doubt that 
England, France, and, indeed, all the leading 
European powers, will follow the example of 
the United States, and will make a treaty 
similar to that we have just concluded with 
‘ the Chinese Government. 

We have published a series of letters on 
the origin of this embassy, and the general 
objects of the Chinese authorities in sending 
itout. ‘Those letters, written by a gentle- 


man more familiar, perhaps, with the details 
of the Chinese Government, and with the 
personnel of its administration, than any oth- 
er American, have thrown a good deal of 
light on the whole subject. The general ob- 
ject of the Chinese Government in sending 
this embassy to the West is to secure for 
China a recognized place among the nations 
of the earth, with all the advantages of the 
code of international law by which those na- 
tions are governed, and of all the elements 
of force and influence which they possess. 
There are some general considerations as to 
the effect of this movement on the fate of 
China, and on her relative position in the 
circle of nations, which are worthy of atten- 
tion, and which must ere long command it. 

In the first place, the magnitude of the 
Chinese Empire is but faintly understood. 
Mr. Caleb Cushing, who is, perhaps, the best 
living authority in this country on Chinese 
affairs, tells us that China contains single 
provinces, each of which—in_ population, 
wealth, civilization, education, and all else 
that gives power and consideration to a State 
—is superior to England, France, Prussia, or 
any other of the first-class powers of Europe ; 
that the empire has five hundred million in- 
habitants—more than a!l Europe combined ; 
that this inconceivably vast population is 
governed by the brightest and strongest in- 
tellects of the land, upon a system which was 
old thousands of years before the oldest gov- 
ernments of Europe began to exist; that, 
having thrown off the feudal system about 
the time it was fastened upon Europe, they 
are governed, not bya privileged and hered- 
itary class, as is England, nor by the leaders 
of the successful political party, as is this 
Republic—but by a system based exclusive- 
ly on “terary merit, in which, after a series 
of exhaustive literary competitive examina- 
tions, the most learned are appointed to gov- 
ern those only less learned than themselves, 
who, in their turn, govern the class next be- 
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low, and so on down to the least learned of 
all; that education is universal, even more gen- 
erally diffused than with us, there being abso- 
lutely no class of the people who cannot read 
and write; that the great body of the Chinese 
are intelligent, industrious, apt to learn any- 
thing and everything, frugal, pre-eminently 
patriotic, and more profoundly and strongly 
attached, perhaps, than the people of any 
other nation in the world, to their own laws 
and institutions ; that China was a great na- 
tion ages before what we call the ancient na- 
tions of Greece and Rome had been found- 
ed, and has remained a great nation, while 
its earlier contemporaries, Egypt and Assyria, 

are only known imperfectly in the most an- 
cient of the earliest records of our race ; and 

that, at this day, the most enterprising mer- 
chants and the wealthiest men in the world 

are to be found—not in New York, or in 

London, or in any European city, but in the 

sea-ports and great cities of China ! 

When we possess ourselves in idea, and 
even in a moderate degree, of the immense 
moral and physical power which this vast com- 
bination of wealth, numbers, industry, frugal- 
ity, intellect, and unity of action in every 
department, must produce, and the preémi- 
nence which, in the nature of things, they 
should give China over all the other nations 
of the civilized world, we must be struck by 
the anomalous fact that this enormous em- 
pire has been invaded, plundered, and insuit- 
ed in her immense capital, and forced to 
conclude a humiliating peace, by a bare 
handful of western Europeans ; and that now 
she stoops to the comparative humiliation of 
sending to this, the youngest of the children 
of European civilization, a more than usually 
imposing embassy, whose main object seems 
to be to implore us, and the other nations in- 
cluded in its mission, to suffer the Chinese 
to rule their own people, at home in China, 
in their own way, and according to their own 
laws! To what can this be due? What 
have the Chinese, or what do they Zack, that 
such a conclusion should result from such 
premises ? 

lhe Chinaman meets death with an indif- 
ference and courage to which a European is 
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a stranger. Many of them are descendants 
of the fierce, whirlwind Tartars of Genghis 
Khan. They now, under European training, 
make better soldiers than any other of the 
Asiatics. What is there, or what is there 
not, in this people, or in their system of gov 
ernment, which has brought them to their 
present apparently helpless condition, when 
they possess all the elements of power which, 
according to all other experience, ought to 
make them one of the governing nations, if 
not ¢he governing nation, of the globe? 
Does it arise from the low estimate in 
which the man of letters holds the man of 
force? Can it be from the very excess of their 
civilization, which leads them to look upon 
war and everything relating to it as utterly 
brutal, coarse, unworthy of rational and ed- 
ucated men? Is this the result of the same 
feeling which led Webster to protest against 
General Taylor’s nomination as one “ not fit 
to be made,” which prompted Clay’s feeling 
against Scott, which led Chase and many 
others to resist the elevation of General 
Grant to the civil leadership of the nation ; 
and which always leads the educated, culti- 
vated, and refined classes of society to look 
with distrust, strongly tinged with contempt, 
upon “ mere soldiers ”—men of mere force ? 
May it not be due to the fact, that while the 
Chinese are free from the rule of a class of 
hereditary nobles, they are really under the 
control of a class composed of scholars, and 
that, in the government of her literary men, 
the practical business man, of which class 
the American is the type, is wholly excluded ? 
If this be the real lack in the Chinese 
government and character, is the action 
which China seems now disposed, under Eu- 
ropean and American pressure, to take, like- 
ly to supply it? Weare all seeking to thrust 
upon her the use of steam, electricity, rifled 
cannon, ironclads, and all the agents of force 
which play so important a part in the mod- 
ern civilization of the West. Up to a very 
recent date the ruling men of China have 
opposed their introduction. Their vast pop- 
ulation, which depended on labor, even of 
the rudest and coarsest kind, for a living, 
could only be kept in existence by exclud- 
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ing the labor-saving machinery which threat- 
ened to supplant them. A high Chinese of- 
ficial, being reminded by an American that 
\merican steamers now plied the Chinese 
Mississippi, and did the carrying trade of 
that vast river, said, “Yes, and for every 
steamer on that river a million Chinese peo- 
ple perished.” But in spite of opposition, 
steam and electricity will make their way. 
The Yang-tse-Kiang is plied by, American 
steamers. 

The railroad and telegraph are soon to fol- 
low. The Chinese coai fields are to be de- 
veloped ; Chinese junks are to be supplant- 
ed ; and labor-saving machinery is to be in- 
troduced. The Chinese Government finds 
itself compelled to ‘“‘accept the situation,” 
and it has sent the Burlingame Embassy to 
negotiate for China a friendly reception into 
the family of nations. Now, when all this 
shall have been done, when there shall have 
been added to the enormous elements of 
power already possessed by China in her vast 
population, her industry, intelligence, and 
frugality, all the gigantic elements of power 
conferred on the Western world by steam, 
electricity, and the other natural forces, and 
everything shall have been brought into har- 
monious working order, what will be the re- 
sult, what the tendency, of this new state of 
things ? 

Admitting that, so far as China isconcerned 
in her relations with the rest of mankind, 
the military maxim, that “ God is always on 
the side that has the strongest battalions,” is 
not to be applied to the millions upon mil- 
lions of brave soldiers that China could set 
on foot, armed with Western weapons, and 
led by Western commanders, how will it be 
with the industrial question? Will the laws 
that have hitherto been supposed to govern 
the union of capital, intellect, machinery, and 
labor, in ruling the productive industry of 
the world, be suspended in regard to China ? 
That the Chinese can excel in the various 

‘branches of manufacture is already proved 
by our experience on the Pacific Coast. 
Very many of the manufacturing establish- 
ments of California are carried on by Chi- 
nese, and but for them would not exist. 
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San Francisco blankets, made by Chinese, 
took the premium at the great Paris Ex 
position. Now, if the Chinese can be used 
successfully in manufacturing, with the high 
wages we have to pay them in this country, 
how will it be in China, which has the cheap- 
est labor in the world, and the most of it, and 
where, on a diet-of fish and rice, eight-hour 
laws, strikes, and trade-unions are notknown? 
What sort of competition with such a people, 
so situated, known to be intelligent, industri- 
ous, quick to learn, exceedingly skillful in the 
use of their fingers and their wits, and frugal 
beyond any others in the world,—-what sort 
of competition can be maintained with them 
by the cotton, woolen, and iron manufactories 
of England and the United States,—where la- 
bor is comparatively scarce, wages are high, 
and the habits of the working classes infinite- 
ly less thrifty and laborious? What is there 
in the nature of the case to prevent China- 
if all protective laws are to be abandoned, 
and the world thrown open to free trade 
from doing the work and producing all the 
manufactures which the world requires ? 

These questions may seem fanciful, and of 
little practical importance to us here, just at 
present. But they are already very serious- 
ly asked by reflecting men on our Pacific 
Coast, and are very rapidly entering into the 
practical politics as well as the speculations of 
that section of the country. And the time 
is not distant, when they will enter into the 
practical politics of our whole country and 
the whole Western world. 


1 bO not assume that the Chinese have be- 
come either a military or naval power, or 
that they have control of the commerce 
with their own country ; or, as yet, have made 
themselves felt as competitors with the Eu- 
ropean or American manufacturers: but it 
seems to me of interest to know what are the 
possibilities, if not the probabilities, of their 
becoming so in the fullness of time—to know 
in what direction this mighty force is tending. 
It is known they have, since the publication 
of the foregoing article, so far abandoned 
their old junks as to have between thirty and 
forty merchant steamers, and that twice the 
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Imperial dragon flag has been borne to this 
port by a Chinese steamship. 

From the reports of our own officers, I am 
led to believe their military organization is 
still faulty and their discipline lax. The Chi- 
1ese have not yielded so readily and rapidly 
as the Japanese ; but, while clinging to the 
past, they areyielding, if slowly, perhaps more 
surely than their neighbors. We in this coun- 
try are setting forth what we have to fear 
from the alleged vices of this people ; may it 
not be well to say what we may expect from 
their admitted virtues of industry, skill, pa- 
tience, patriotism, and frugality ; 

The following official report to our State 
|)epartment, must be of interest, as showing 
what measure of progress China has made 
in her armaments by sea and by land, only 
eleven years after the foregoing article was 


written : 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE GENERAL. 
SHANGHAI, August 10, 1879. 

Charles Payson, Third Assistant Secre- 

tary of State, Washington, D. C., 

In view of the existing complications be- 


Honorable 
SIR: 
tween the Imperial Governments of China and Japan, 
which have grown out of the disputed sovereignty of 
the Loo-Choo Islands, and of the possibility of war 
arising therefrom, I have thought any information 
neerning the naval and military forces of China 
would be of interest to the Department. I have the 
honor, therefore, to submit some facts and figures re- 
lating thereto, and some observations upon the same. 
While Ido not propose to review to any extent 
the military history of this Empire, any estimate of 
the military forces and possibilities of this people 
which does not bear that history in mind, will be a 
narrow and faulty one. 
rhe Mongol-Tartar-Chinese progenitors of the 
present people have a history of conquest, more re- 
markable than that of any other people since the com- 
1 ement of the Christian era. 
lhe Mongol-Tartar dominions extended from the 
Yellow Sea on the east, to the Red and Mediterra- 
ean Seas on the west ; from the Indian Ocean on the 
th, to the Baltic on the north. At one time, they 
| nearly one-half of what is now modern Europe, 
nd defeated and conquered the Hungarians and 
Poles, the bravest and most warlike peoples of that 
ne in Europe. 
ldown to within two hundred years they have been 
nquering race, and the history of their great con- 
sts has been made familiar to all classes through 
heir popular literature, their drama, and their songs 
| stories, heard daily upon every street corner and 


lside. These cherished traditions of heroism and 
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prowess have kept alive a pride and confidence that 
will show in a war with an alien race. 

It istrue that up to the Taiping rebellion, in 1849, 
there had been nearly two hundred years of peace, 
which had unfitted the people for vigorous war efforts. 
Their war of that rebellion, raging previously for sev- 
enteen years, bringing into the field many hundreds 
of thousands of men, gave the people and their leaders 
a new spirit and experience. Ward, Burgevine, and 
Gordon proved that these people, properly organized, 
equipped, and drilled, are not to be despised as sol- 
diers. They are healthy and hardy, and can march 
long distances on rations which would starve any 
European soldier. 

Their re-conquest of Eastern Turkistan, utterly de- 
feating those warlike people, is some proof of their 
soldier-like qualities. 

They have been a commercial people for hundreds 
of years, maintaining large fleets of sea-going vessels. 
They are called bold and skillful sailors, and the Chi- 
nese pirates have been known as daring and desper- 
ate. 

Soon after the war with the Allies, in 1860, the 
progressive party, headed by Li-Hung-Chang, the 
conqueror of the Taipings, and Tso-Tsung-Tang, the 
conqueror of Turkistan, inaugurated a general reor- 
ganization of all the land and naval forces. Dock- 
yards and an arsenal were established near Shanghai, 
where several iron-clads have been built, launched, 
heavy and field guns breech- 
arms have been manu- 


equipped ; 
and small 


and 
loading rifles, 
factured. 

At Foo-chow, still more extensive works were built, 
and placed*under charge of a Frenchman. They have 
building ships, rolling mills, engine works, blast fur- 
naces, and machine shops ; in short, all the means 
for constructing first-class vessels of war and their 
compiete equipment. 

Twenty-one iron-clads have been built at these 
Foo-chow docks, twelve of which are of more than 
one thousand tons displacement. 

Near Tientsin, the Viceroy, Li-Hung-Chang, has 
constructed complete works of the same character as 
those at Foo-chow. For ten years employés from 
Woolwich, England, have had supervision of them, 
and have instructed a large corps of men in every 
branch of ship building, and the manufacture of arms 
and munitions of war. There are also arsenals at 
Nankin and Canton, where breech-loading rifles and 
small erms and their ammunition are manufactured. 
In addition to all this, many war vessels have been 
bought from Europe, as well as large numbers of 
heavy Krupp guns, the latest infantry, and cavalry, 
and field batteries. Forts have been built at’ the 
mouths of their rivers and the entrances to their bays 
Electric torpedoes have been laid in ~ 
some places. Several steel-clad gunboats, with all 
the machinery below the water-line, are now in the 
course of construction on the river Tyne. 

As to the condition of their army, reliable data 
The conquest of Turk- 


and harbors. 


cannot be readily obtained. 
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istan, two years since, was chiefly attributable to the Herewith I enclose as complete a list of the Chi- 
use of Gatling guns and Remington rifles. It is be- nese naval forces as is available. 


lieved that much has been done by the two generals, 
Tso-Tsung-Tang and Li-Hung-Chang, within the 


I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


last four or five years, in the way of a thorough reor- (Signed) Davip H. Bat.ey, 


ganization of the various branches of the land forces. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE IMPERIAL CHINESE NAVY.? 
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Foo-chow......./6 Vavasseur breech-loading 56-pdrs. 
1 g-ton, 150 per shot. 
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| shot. 
~ ~petanus | “e “ 
o  seeees ‘Same guns as No. 1. 
ee eeees Same guns as No. 2. 
wrTT TTT 111-ton gun. 8 56-pdrs. br. lg. Va- 
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. Queen.” 
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|Shanghai Ars’n’] 4 56-pdrs. br. lg. guns. 1 7 ton br. 
lg. gun. 
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|England...... . 124% brass. 
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I will add some extracts from a recent J. W. King, United States Navy, late Chief 


work of great interest, entitled, “ War Ships of the 
and Navies of the World,” by Chief Engineer 1881. 
1 The Chinese Consul gives us the following names of 


vessels added since this table was made: ‘* Tung-Yen,” 


Bureau of Engineers, published in 


THE CHINESE NAVY. 


. ° . . s 
“*Gun-Yen,” ‘* Chu-Yen "—all ironclads ; cost £1,500, Ir is a mistake to regard the Chinese asyan effete 


000 apiece ; 7 


speed, 14's knots problem 


800 tons; 2 turrets, Krupps; 600 men; nation, not to be reckoned as a factor in international 


s. The old military instincts of the mingled 
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Mongol, Tartar, and Chinese races—the same races 
which, under Genghis Khan and his successors, held 
sway over the whole of Asia, from the Yellow Sea to 
the Mediterranean, and founded the Great Mogul 
Empire in India—are not yet lost, and the marvel- 
lous resuscitation of China during the last eighteen 
years, which has been the theme of all observers, is 
nowhere more apparent than in the development of 
her military and naval strength. Shut out as she has 
been for ages from the rest of the world, she has not, 
indeed, shared in the great material progress of the 
western nations, but her recent liberation from these 
superstitious shackles places her in a position where 
she may at once avail herself of all the results pro- 
duced in other lands by centuries of invention and re- 


search. 


What progress has been already made, may be 
learned from a striking article in ‘‘ Frazer's Maga- 
zine” in 1879, by Captain Bridge, R. N. This writer, 
speaking from personal knowledge, says : 

‘*T have seen guards of soldiers armed with Rem- 
ington breeches, river junks carrying smooth-bores, 
and steam gunboats mounting Krupp breech-loading 
cannon . Millions have been already spent in the 
construction of war steamers of modern type, and in 
the establishment of dock-yards and arsenals, in which 
munitions of war of all kinds may be produced. . . 
Several important arsenals and gun factories are now 
scattered throughout the maritime provinces of the 
empire, 

‘**In 1876 anaval yard was established near Shang- 
hai, and though there are a few Englishmen and 
Americans holding posts in it, the control of it is ex- 
clusively in the hands of native officials. Two steam 
frigates, of nearly three thousand tons measurement, 
and tive-gun-vessels had been launched from it three 
years ago, and asmall iron-clad for river service com- 
pleted. Of the frigates, one was in commission, and 
the writer, who has seen her actually at sea, was al- 
lowed to go over her when lying at anchor near 
She is a handsome craft, completely 
Her crew, from the cap- 


Shanghai. 
armed with Krupp guns. 
tain down, without exception, is composed of native 
Chinamen. She did the Chinese credit in all respects. 
Attached to the dock-yard is a large military arsenal, 
in which are stored guns and small arms of all de- 
scriptions, and in which projectiles for heavy and 
field guns and breech-loading rifles of the Remington 
pattern were being continuously produced. Heavy 
machinery for the manufacture of armor-plates was 
being erected in a portion of the works. On the op- 
posite bank of the river may be seen the great pow- 
ler factory, not long ago constructed for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder of the European kind. 

‘But, perhaps, the most marked instance of pro- 
gress in this direction is to be observed at, or rather 


near, the treaty port of Foo-chow. Under the au- 


hority of the distinguished Tso-Tsung-Tang, M. 
‘iguel, an officer of the French Navy, began some 
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twelve years ago to form a dock-yard on the Min 
River, a few miles below the city just mentioned, 
which could be easily fortified. The extraordinary 
success which has attended his labors will be under- 
stood by some knowledge of the difficulties with 
which he had to contend. The very ground on which 
the navy-yard is formed had to be made. The soil 
was alluvial, formed by a thick layer of solidified 
mud, covered with a coating of nearly liquid clay. In 
consequence of the freshets in the river, the level of 
the ground had to be raised five feet. In spite of 
these and other disadvantages, M. Giguel, at the end 
of seven years, had iron-works, rolling-mills, engine- 
factories, and building ships—in fact, all the plant of 
a naval yard—in full working order ; and had actu- 
ally built the engines, and in some cases the arma- 
ment, for no less than fifteen vessels, of which eleven 
were over one thousand tons displacement. Not 
only this, but a school for naval officers had been 
formed, and a training-ship, fitted to make cruises at 
sea, had been attached to the establishment. 

‘** Even this account of several great arsenals would 
not exhaust all that might be said in description of 
what has recently been done in China to increase the 
efficiency of the army and navy, which she has begun 
to consider necessary to her well-being.” 

It will thus be seen that China, the “ effete” na- 
tion of the East, but just entered in the race between 
modern naval powers, has already actually put to sea 
more powerful guns than has any other nation on the 
globe ; for the English “ Inflexible ” and the Italian 
** Duilio,” carrying eighty-ton and one hundred-ton 
guns, respectively, are not yet ready for service ; 
while the heaviest guns now mounted afloat by the 
French, Germans, and Russians burn smaller char- 
ges and have less power than the guns on board these 


gunboats. 


In addition to these gunboats, the Chinese have 
determined to still further equip themselves for coast 
defense, by providing a supply of torpedo-boats ; and 
the first of the series proposed, an experimental boat, 
was shipped from England to China in August, 1879. 
Its dimensions are as follows: Length, 52 feet ; 
breadth, 7 feet ; mean draught of water, 3 feet 6 inch- 
es; maximum speed, 16 knots per hour. It is built 
of steel, is divided by six water-tight compartments, 
and is arranged to work three spar-torpedoes. 


The foregoing papers not only show a be- 
ginning in the direction indicated, but far 
greater progress than was thought possible in 
1868. 

The special interest to be attached to this 
marked progress in naval and military arma- 
ments is not with reference to any prospect 
of the Chinese being felt, in the near future, 
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as a great power by sea or by land, but as 
showing how far they have adopted modern 
ideas in one department, and therefore how 
probable, if their interests should call them 
to do so, they may adopt them in others, es- 
pecially in commerce and manufactures: 
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and when they have done so, whether we 
shall not have to consider, not simply the ef- 
fect of the labor of the few thousands in the 
United States, but of the many millions in 
China.' 

Trvin McDowell. 


CERTAIN PHASES OF THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


{Wer reprint, in consequence of repeated 
requests, an article published by the late 
Senator Miller in “The Californian” of 
March, 1880. It must be remembered that 
this article was written before the passage of 
the Restriction Act, and has in great meas- 
ure lost its timeliness now. Its personal in- 
terest, however, as an important literary me- 
morial of the deceased senator, and one else 
not easily accessible, as well as the partial 
bearing it still has upon a present question, 
seems to justify us in here presenting it. | 


IN the discussion of this question, it has 
been asserted on the one side with much ap- 
parent confidence, and as vehemently denied 
on the other, that the opposition to Chinese 
immigration is confined to political dema- 
gogues, ignorant foreigners, and the vicious, 
unlettered element of Californian society. 
While this contention is of but little impor- 
tance in the process of solution of the main 
question, which must be settled from consid- 
erations higher than are to be found in the 
character of the advocates upon either side, 
still it was deemed expedient to make an at- 
tempt to eliminate the question of character 
from the discussion, by definitely showing 
what proportion of our people, honest or dis- 

1 General McDowell, without sanctioning any infringe- 
ment of the law, desired the Chinese to be gradually ex- 


cluded, But he considered their presence here as a pun- 
ishment inflicted upon this country for its bold acts of 


aggression. He regarded the Mexican War as unjusti- 
fiable, and the territory thereby acquired as ours unjust- 
ly, and that we were wrong both in possessing Califor- 
nia and in forcing intercourse upon the Chinese. He 


believed in a strict international law, based upon justice 
and right, but also in the right of any nation to choose 


its own society, 


honest, were for Chinese immigration, and 
what proportion were against it. To this 
end, the people of this State were recently 
requested, by a statute law, to express their 
opinions upon the main question by ballot. 
The response was general; and when the 
ballots were counted, there were found to be 
883 votes for Chinese immigration, and 154,- 
638 against it. 

This action will probably be regarded as 
decisive of all it was intended or expected to 
settle, but this is not all. California has, with 
surprising unanimity and supreme earnest- 
ness, after exhaustive discussion and passion- 
less deliberation, declared, by this, the best 
method known to a free people, in favor of 
a policy of exclusion toward certain classes 
of Chinese immigrants. What shall be the 
influence of this declaration—so deliberately 
made—upon the minds of those who are 
charged with the ultimate solution of the 
great problem, is a question which must bide 
its time for answer. It may be important to 
note, however, that this action is taken by a 
people who are not unmindful of the specta- 
cle which they, in themselves, present. This 
stand is taken in plain view of all mankind, 
and is maintained without a blush, in the full 
blaze of the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Is it the attitude of ignorant defiance 
of the world’s opinion ? or is it the earnest, 
dignified protest of a spirited people ? Does 
it display base motives, an illiberal, unrea- 
soning spirit and temper ? or is it the expres- 
sion of honest, intelligent men, who believe 
they are in the right, and realize what they 
are doing? ‘These questious must be an- 
swered sooner or later. California must yet 
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be justified in this position, or stand abashed 
and humiliated before the civilized world. 
The situation is interesting, if not dramatic, 
and challenges the attention of American 
publicists and statesmen. Such an attitude 
would never have been assumed by any peo- 
ple of average intelligence without some good 
reason, and it is to be presumed that some 
individuals of the one hundred and fifty-four 
thousand who voted for Chinese exclusion 
are able to give their reasons for this action. 
Many of these reasons have been given, and 
repeated in almost endless forms of reitera- 
tion; until it is, perhaps, impossible to pre- 
sent anything new, either in fact or argument, 
upon the subject. Some of the reasons 
which have been given are founded upon con- 
siderations of public policy, others upon mor- 
al duty, others upon principles of economic 
science ; but the general foundation of all is, 
perhaps, in that higher law, which is the old- 
est of all human laws, the law of self-preser- 
vation. The people believe themselves to 
be engaged in an “irrepressible conflict.” 
The two great and diverse civilizations of the 
earth have finally met on the California shore 
of the Pacific. This is a consummation 
which was prophetically seen by philosophers 
long ages ago, and which was expected to 
mark a most important epoch in the history 
of mankind. 

Speaking of this event in the United States 
Senate, session of 1852, William H. Seward 
characterized it as “the reunion of the two 
civilizations, which, parting on the plains of 
Asia four thousand years ago, and traveling 
in opposite directions around the world, now 
meet again on the coasts and islands of the 
Pacific Ocean.” He then adds: “Certainly 
no mere human event of equal dignity and 
importance has ever occurred on the earth.” 
In this connection he made the prediction, 
that this great event would be “followed by 
the equalization of the condition of society, 
and the restoration of the unity of the hu- 
man family.” 

The first fruits of this process of “the 
equalization of the condition of society” are 
now visible in California, and the public 
udgment is, that this equalization of condi- 
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tion and the “restoration of the unity of the 
human family,” so far as it relates to the an- 
tipodean peoples who have here met, will be 
effected—if at all—at the expense of the life 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization. The two civili- 
zations which have here met are of diverse 
elements and characteristics; each the result 
of evolution under contrariant conditions— 
the outgrowth of the centuries—and so rad- 
ically antagonistic that any merging together 
or unity of them now seems impossible. Ex- 
perience thus far indicates pretty clearly that 
the attempt will result in the displacement or 
extinction of one or the other. They can no 
more mix than oil and water—neither can ab- 
sorb the other. ‘They may exist side by side 
for a time, as they have endured here for 
nearly thirty years ; for let it be understood 
that there is a small but growing province of 
China on the Pacific Coast ; and that in the 
very heart of our metropolis there is the city 
of Canton in miniature, with its hideous gods, 
its opium dens, its slimy dungeons, and its 
concentrated nastiness. 

The Chinese have existed here for more 
than a quarter of a century, in an organiza- 
tion as complete as any among men—display- 
ing every characteristic of Chinese civili- 
zation ; subjectedall this time to the influence 
and example of Western civilization, modern 
thought, American laws, and Christian teach- 
ing, and they have remained changeless and 
unchangeable ; as immutable in form, fea- 
ture, and character as if they had been mould- 
ed like iron statues when made, and never 
* of woman born ” ; as fixed in habit, method, 
and manner as if, in their daily lives, they 
were but executing some monstrous decree 
of fate. With their heathen temples, which 
they have here set up, they brought also a 
code of laws, which their chiefs enforce upon 
their people with relentless vigor, under the 
sanction of penalties the most dreadful, im- 
posed by secret tribunals, who are enabled, 
under the concealment of an unattainable di- 
alect and other hidden ways, to execute their, 
decrees in the very shadow of our city hall— 
within pistol-shot of the office of our chief of 
police. They exist here under a Chinese sys- 
tem of government not unlike that under which 
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they lived on the banks of the Se-Keang ; and 
this in spite of American laws, and in defiant 
contempt of American police. ‘Thus far, no 
visible impression has been made here upon 
the Chinese, or their peculiar civilization. 
Their modes of life are the same that they 
and their ancestors have for fifty centuries 
pursued, in their fierce struggle with nature 
for subsistence. Here we have found the 
Chinaman utterly unable to emerge from the 
character which has been stamped upon him 
and ground into him by habit and a heredity 
as old as the records of man. He seems 
powerless to be other than he is, and he would 
not be other than he is if he could. 

It is a fact of history, that wherever Chi- 
nese have gone they have taken their habits, 
their methods, their civilization with them, 
and have never lost them. Other peoples 
go abroad, and sooner or later adopt the civi- 
lization and habitsof those by whom they 
are surrounded, and are absorbed in the 
mass of humanity with which they have come 
in contact. The European immigrants, 
within a short time after their arrival in 
America, become Americanized, and their 
descendants are genuine Americans. ‘The 
Chinese are always Chinese, and their off- 
spring, born on American soil, are Chinese 
in every characteristic of mind, form, feature, 
and habit, precisely the same as their ances- 
tors. We have not only our experience of 
thirty years with the Chinese, but numerous 
historical examples of like character, all tehd- 
ing to prove that the Chinese are perfectiy 
unimpressible ; that no impression has been 
or can be made upon the civilization which 
here confronts ours. 

These questions here arise: If we con- 
tinue to admit this immigration until the Chi- 
nese form a considerable part of our popula- 
tion, what impression will they make upon 
the American people? and what will be the 
effect upon Anglo-Saxon civilization? Can 
the two civilizations endure side by side as 
‘two separate forces? If not, which will 
predominate ? When the end comes for one 
or the other, which will be found to have 
survived? All these queries presuppose that 


the present unique experiment will be per- 
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mitted to proceed. But it is not probable 
that the American will abandon his civiliza- 
tion and adopt that of the Chinese. It is 
quite as impossible for him to become such 
aman as the Chinaman is, as it is improb- 
able that the Chinaman will become such as 
the American is. Noris it probable that the 
American will abandon his country, and give 
it up to the Chinaman. Can these two meet 
half-way? Can a race half Chinese and half 
American be imagined ? a civilization, half 
Anglo-Saxon and half Chinese? It is pos- 
sible that the experiment now going on will 
be brought to a halt before it comes to that 
point. ‘This attempt to take in China by ab- 
sorption is likely to result in an epidemic of 
“black vomit.” Is it not manifest that at 
some time in the future—should Chinese im- 
migration continue—a policy of exclusion to- 
ward these people must and will be adopted 
in the fulfillment of the law of self-preserva- 
tion? Why not adopt it now? 

It is said in answer to all this, that the 
Chinese do not come in sufficient numbers to 
in any way disturb the equilibrium of Ameri- 
can society or threaten American institutions; 
that there is no danger of any large immigra- 
tion of Chinese; that they have a right to 
come under treaty stipulation; and much 
more which involves considerations of moral 
and religious duty, and which the limits of a 
single article forbid us to mention or dis- 
cuss. 

That an exodus from the province of 
Kwang Tung in China has begun, cannot 
be denied, and that more than enough of 
these adventurers to form the population of 
a new State of the Union are actually in the 
United States, will: not be disputed. They 
have entered California, because it is the 
nearest of all the States, and most accessible. 
They would thrive just as well in any of the 
States of the Union, and this they are rapid- 
ly finding out. They are coming in num- 
bers exactly proportionate to the openings 
for them; and those who have been here 
the longest, and are the most intelligent and 
opulent, are engaged in creating new open- 
ings. At first, nearly all who came were 
mere laborers of the lowest order, men who 
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only sought labor under the direction of su- 
periors. ‘The American was then the supe- 
rior who directed their labor ; but now there 
are thousands of Chinese proprietors and 
managers in California, who direct the labor 
of their fellows as skillfully and successfully 
as ever the Americans were able to do. 
These have entered into competition with 
American employers, and thus not only fur- 
nish labor for their countrymen, but force the 
American proprietors to employ labor of the 
same grade. Many American proprietors 
have refused, and still refuse, to give em- 
ployment to Chinese; but it is found that this 
practice of self-denial for the common good 
is at the cost of fortunes, and that it has no 
appreciable effect upon Chinese immigration. 
It only serves to multiply Chinese proprietors 
and new openings, and the Chinese continue 
to pour in as before. 

All the Chinaman needs to make him an 
employer, is capital. The accumulations of 
past years are now being used as proprietary 
stock, and the disposition to so use them is 
rapidly growing. Skilled in handiwork, they 
have only to learn how to apply it, and they 
are as competent to direct labor as any pro- 
prietors. For example, they learned at low 
wages the whole business of making Ameri- 
can shoes and cigars. Now the shoe-facto- 
ries and the cigar factories of San Francisco 
are, for the most part, carried on by Chinese, 
and their former employers are driven from 
the business. Having been trained at home 
in the art of wresting from the earth the 
largest possible production, and seeing here 
what sorts of the earth’s produce is of great- 
est value, they have become the autocrats of 
the garden, and our markets teem with the 
fruits of their tillage ; none but a few Italians 
being left to contend against them in gar- 
They have, in the same way come 
to understand the intricacies and the whole 
art of field husbandry, and now they begin to 
appear as farmers and landed proprietors. 
ven the American who employs Chinese 
as laborers finds that he cannot compete 
with these, because the Chinese farmer brings 
raw recruits from China for his farm, by a 
process unknown to the American; and, 
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being bound to him by contracts, made in 
China, for a term of years—which to break 
involves more to them than life itself—they 
gladly and faithfully work for three dollars a 
month.' 

Practically, China is the great slave-pen 
from whence laborers for this country are 
being drawn; and there are myriads now 
ready, who only stand waiting for the beck 
and sign of Chinese chiefs, to come and toil 
like galley-slaves for wages upon which an 
American laborer would starve. Even here, 
in this sparsely-settled region, successful com- 
petition by white men with Chinese, either 
as laborers or proprietors, is found to be im- 
practicable, in all the employments and in- 
dustries involving manual labor in which the 
test has been made, and particularly in all 
light employments hitherto filled by women 
and young people. The immediate effect of 
this is seen in the tardy increase of our white 
population. The ratio of increase is not now 
equal to that of natural increase without fhe 
aid of immigration. White immigration to 
California has ceased, or if not entirely 
stopped, it is more than balanced by emigra- 
tion. It is open to observation that thou- 
sands of our white laborers are quitting Cal- 
ifornia to escape Chinese competition, and 
are moving upon the northern Territories, 
where but few Chinese have yet penetrated ; 
for the Chinaman is not the fearless pioneer 
who first subdues the forest, or makes the 
desolate plain to blossom. He waits until 
others have won the conquest of nature, and 
then he comes and thrives in the contact 
with other men. ‘The process of the dis- 
placement of the Caucasian and the planting 
of the Chinese instead, has here begun, and 
it is going on, slowly it may be, but steadily, 
with the silent, inexorable movement of time. 
And this process will continue until a crisis 
is reached and passed, and a new departure 
is made in our civil polity as respects immi- 
gration. 

How the Chinese are able to thus sup-: 


1 This statement can be easily verified. It is assert- 


ed by those who know, that there are many young Chi- 
nese now working for Chinese employers on the low 
lands bordering the Sacramento, for three dollars per 
month, under contracts such as are described above. 
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plant white men in their own country has 
often been explained. Volumes have been 
printed illustrative of the phenomenon, and 
explanatory of the possibility of a thing which 
at first would seem improbable. ‘The clear- 
est and most satisfactory exposition of this 
branch of the subject witch has yet appeared, 
perhaps, is by an able writer * who shows, by 
scientific reasoning and fact, that it is not the 
highest, most vigorous, or enlightened type 
of man that always survives in the struggle 
for subistence: “ He may conquer an infe- 
rior people, and govern them for a time, but 
if they can produce as much as he by their 
labor, and are content to live on much less, 
he will either become like them in course of 
time, or disappear.” Applying this to the 
Chinese, he shows that it is their revolting 
characteristics which make them formidable 
in the contest for survival with other races 
of men: “His miserable little figure, his 
pinched and wretched way of living, his sla- 
vish and tireless industry, his indifference to 
high and costly pleasures which our civiliza- 
tion almost makes necessities, his capacity to 
live in swarms in wretched dens, where the 
white man would rot if he did not suffocate.” 
The method of the Chinese is also graphically 
described by another: 2 “ The Chinese work 
for wages which will not support a white la- 
borer’s family, being themselves well fed on 
a handful of rice, a little refuse pork, and 
desiccated fish, costing but a few cents a 
day; and, lodged in a pig-sty, they become 
affluent, according to their standard, on wa- 
ges that would beggar an American.” 

In the long warfare of his race for the 
means of existence, the physical character 
of the Chinaman has become adapted to the 
very smallest needs of human life, and with 
a capacity for the largest labor. He isa man 
of iron, whom neither heat nor cold seems 
to affect; of obtuse nerve, and of that ma- 
chine-like quality which never tires. His 
range of food is the widest of all known ani- 
mals—-embracing as it does the whole vege- 


1Mr. M. J. Dee 
North American Review, June, 1878. 


Essay on ‘* Chinese Immigration ' 


2 Hon. A. A. Sargent’s Speech, U. S.Senate, March, 
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table kingdom, and including every beast of 
the earth, and creeping thing, and all crea- 
tures of the sea, from the tiny shrimp to the 
giant leviathan of the deep. He can subsist 
on anything, and almost upon nothing. He 
has brought with him the C/znese science of 
sustaining human life, and he shows no dis- 
position to lose it. The white man cannot 
acquire it, and does not want it. He could 
only get it by an experience such as the Chi- 
nese have gathered in the long ages of their 
history. This represents in some degree the 
advantages which the Chinese have over our 
race in the battle for the “survival of the 
fittest.” When we reflect upon the time it 
has taken the Chinese to train their bodies 
down to their present state, in which they 
possess the capacity for labor and the power 
of endurance equal to that of the most stal- 
wart races, at the same time possessing such 
a marvelous vital organism and digestive ma- 
chinery that they are able to subsist on less 
than half the food necessary to sustain life 
in other men, we begin to see the impossi- 
bility of the American Caucasian ever com- 
ing to the Chinese standard in these respects; 
and when we think of what that training has 
cost—-of the pinching hunger, ceaseless, 
grinding toil, the human misery, the unspeak- 
able horrors of that long, doleful agony of the 
ages, which has made the Chinese what they 
are—the mind shrinks from the contempla- 
tion of the possibility of such a fate for the 
Anglo-Saxon race on this continent. 

Those who affect to believe the territory 
of the United States sufficient in extent and 
fertility to afford a home for all mankind, 
and stretch forth their arms in generous in- 
vitation and welcome to all sorts of people, 
have probably never thought much of the 
future of their country, nor considered well 
the interest of posterity. Suppose all im- 
migration to be now stopped, how long a 
time would elapse until the United States 
should be, by natural increase alone, as 
densely populated as any European State ? 
Malthus cited the United States as an exam- 
ple in which the natural increase of the hu- 
man race is in a geometrical ratio, fixing 
twenty-five years as the term in which the 
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population doubles itself. Macaulay ap- 
proves this estimate. Adam Smith wrote 
that “‘in North America it has been found 
that the population doubles in twenty, or five- 
and-twenty, years.” The general estimate 
by those who have given the subject atten- 
tion, is, that a healthy, vigorous population 
will, under favorable conditions as to food, 
climate, and space, double itself by natural 
increase every twenty-five years. Our census 
returns do not probably prove the exact cor- 
rectness of this statement, if applied to the 
United States, but the estimate is not far out 
of the way. Taking, then, thirty years as 
the term in which the population of this 
country would double, without the aid of 
immigration, we should have in sixty years 
one hundred and eighty millions of people. 
Permitting immigration, and limiting it to 
European peoples alone, we should unques- 
tionably have that number within sixty 
years—perhaps within fifty years. Suppos- 
ing the territorial area of the United States 
to remain the same that it now is, long before 
the second centennial year the question of 
subsistence will have become the “burning 
question” of the time. The grandchildren 
of many who now so benevolently invite 
Chinese immigration may find it difficult to 
obtain a homestead, even upon the bleak, 
gravelly plains of the great “‘ American Des- 
ert.” 

It is perhaps an open question now, wheth- 
erthe United Statesas a nation has or has not 
come to that condition in which invitations 
and inducements to immigration from any 
quarter are unnecessary and mischievous. It 
is certain that immigration is not a necessary 
aid for the settlement ofthe country em- 
braced within the present national bounda- 
ries, for by natural increase alone of the 
present stock this area will, within a century, 
vecome so crowded that the conquest of the 
whole continent will be regarded as a neces- 
sary measure of relief. Since it is clear that 
the country is not large enough, and cannot 
be so extended, without making republican 
government impossible, as to accommodate 
a moiety of the human race who desire to 
come, is it not time to begin a rational dis- 
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crimination among the varieties of men who 
are crowding in upon us? Or is it to be 
said that there is no choice among the races 
of men, and that all immigrants are equally 
desirable? Or, if it be admitted that some 
sorts are more desirable than others, has the 
nation no power of discrimination? After 
what may be considered a patient trial, the 
Americans of the Pacific States are of the 
opinion that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the varieties of men who come to the 
western shore, and that of all the bad sorts 
who have come and continue to come, the 
Chinese are the worst. They believe, also, 
that the nation has the power to discriminate 
against these, and that the time has come to 
exert that power. 

It ought not to be forgotten, in consider- 
ing this subject, that man is in a certain 
sense an animal; that there are different 
types of men, as there are various breeds of a 
particular kind of animal ; and that from cli- 
matic causes, the character, quality, and va- 
riety of food, the influence of employment, 
of care, shelter, particular habits, and other 
causes, some of these types, in the process 
of evolution, have attained to a higher plane 
in life than others, just as some breeds or 
strains of the same kind of animal are found 
to be better than others; that the lower 
types of men, as in the case of other animals 
generally under like conditions, increase 
most rapidly; and that the tendency is there- 
fore toward a predominance in point of num- 
bers of the lower types, where there is no in- 
telligent interposition or restraint. It has 
come to be regarded as axiomatic, that the 
increase of animal life, including man, within 
any particular environment, is limited only 
by the means of subsistence. 

In considering the question of moral duty 
in the alleviation of the distress which has 
resulted in China from over-population, by 
inviting immigration hither, it is well to re- 
member that the Chinese have abundantly 
illustrated the foregoing axiom. Theyare a ~ 
type of humanity who have increased and 
kept up to the utmost limits of the means 
of subsistence, never practicing any intelli- 
gent restraint, but just as fast as the presssure 
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of want has been relieved by emigration to 
this and other countries, or in any other 
mode, the measure of increase has again been 
filled ; so that, in fact, emigration is but a 
temporary relief to those who remain at 
home, and furnishes to such a people no 
permanent alleviation. The emigrants alone 
are benefited, and this, as we have seen, is 
at the expense of our own people. If twen- 
ty million Chinese were to emigrate to Amer- 
ica as fast as ships could be found to carry 
them, their places would be again filled in 
China by natural increase within a short pe- 
riod, and the immigrants would supplant an 
equal number of white people in this coun- 
try. The benevolence which prompts the 
unlimited admission of these millions into 
our country is misdirected, for the effect of 
it is simply to aid the increase and distribu- 
tion over the earth’s surface of an inferior 
variety of man, and to check the increase and 
distribution of a superior type. It makes 
China the breeding ground for peopling 
America, and that, too, from a bad and 
scrub stock. The effect of this proceeding 
upon our own race and people, and the in- 
stitutions they have here established, is the 
matter of supreme importance. ‘ Charity 
should begin at home.” 

Nor are we to consider alone the imme- 
diate effect of the presence of the Chinese as 
a part of our population, but we must look 
beyond that, and think of the elements which 
they shall infuse into our society as progen- 
itors. With that heredity which moulds and 
forms and directs the Chinaman, which is 
his life and being, and from which he can 
never escape, it makes no difference whether 
the child of Chinese parentage is born in the 
United States or in the mountains of the 
moon; he will be a Chinaman still. It is in 
the blood. ‘There can be no mixture of that 
blood with the Caucasian, without the deteri- 
oration of the latter race. At present, there 
does not seem to be very great danger of the 
mixture, but should the Chinese continue to 
come as they now come, it will in time take 
place. It is not the fault of the Chinese 
that marriages with whites have been so 
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In their civilization, woman is a chat- 
tel. The Chinamen’s title to his wife is * ti- 
tle by purchase.” Numerous attempts have 
been made in California to acquire this title 
to white women, but generally without suc- 
cess. Whenever the Chinaman becomes a 
citizen (and this must follow logically from a 
policy of unrestricted admission into the 
country), when he begins to vote and hold 
office, it is probable that it will not be so dif- 
ficult to find a wife in the country of his 
adoption. 

But it is vain to pursue this line of inquiry 
further. The infusion of such an element, 
whether by one mode or another, into Ameri- 
can society, places republican government 
and free institutions in the face of new dan- 
gers. A people who boast a civilization 
more than six thousand years old, and who 
have not yet advanced in the evolution of 
conduct to the conception of moral princi- 
ples—whose highest achievements in ethical 
science culminate in the Confucian maxim, 
“honesty is the best policy,” and inwhom not 
a trace of, nor even a substitute for, the moral 
sense or conscience ever appears—give no 
promise of attaining to that enlightenment 
which qualifies a people for republican gov- 
ernment, and the appreciation of American 
institutions. If the Chinese came with arms 
in their hands, seeking a conquest of this 
country by force, what a magnificent specta- 
cle of martial resistance would be presented 
to the view of an admiring world! The mo- 
tive and effect of the present peaceful invas- 
ion is the same as in the case of an invasion 
by force. The method by which the con- 
quest is to be accomplished differs, but the 
result is the sam@ Resistance by force to 
one of these modes of invasion would be ap- 
plauded as the exhibition of the loftiest pa- 
triotism and the strongest devotion to the 
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1 While Chinese women in California bring, in the 
Chinese market, for wives, from five to six hundred dol- 
ars, as high as three thousand dollars is known to 
have been offered by Chinamen for a white woman as a 
wife, and frequently one thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollars. These are the most notable examples of Chi- 
nese extravagance, for they are singularly economic in 
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great interests of mankind. Those who 
should conduct such resistance, and make 
successful defensive war, would be named 
the patriots and heroes of the nation. 

Why, then, is peaceful resistance to a 
stealthy, strategic conquest, without force, 
characterized as illiberal and morally wrong ? 
The motive for resistance is the same in the 
one case as in the other. It is to save our 
country from the contaminating influence of 
the Mongoloid and his civilization. It is to 
preserve this land for our people and their pos- 
terity forever ; to protect and defend Ameri- 
can institutions and Republican government 
from the Oriental gangrene! And this is the 
duty of every American citizen. In the 
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Four books now before us for review, al- 
though written with total independence of 
each other, and varying so widely that the 
title we have placed at the head of our re- 
view cannot without great straining apply 
to several of them, yet have grouped them- 
selves significantly together in the present 
reviewers mind. They are all important 
indices of movements of thought that, with 
all their differences, have a common impulse ; 
they indicate, to use a worn-out phrase, “the 
spirit of the times,” in thoughts relating to the 
status of man in the universe, and the conse- 
quent deductions in religious opinion. The 
‘common impulse” is probably not remotely 
connected with the first of these books—Grant 
Allen’s Charles Darwin'—for in the Dar- 
winian revolution of modern thought lie the 
yerms of many a speculation, not only scien- 
tific, but even theological, which would be 
loth to acknowledge such an origin. 

Professor Allen’s book is merely a little ac- 
count, for the general reader, of Darwin’s life 
and work, contributed to a series upon “ Eng- 
lish Worthies,” now in process of publication. 
It is in no wise, of course, a book of original 

By Grant Allen. New York: 
1885. For sale in San Francisco 


1 Charles Darwin. 
Db. Appleton & Co. 
by Jas. T. White. 
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words of Cardinal Manning: “It is the duty 
of every member of a commonwealth to use 
his utmost power to hinder all evil, and to 
do all good he can, to the State or people to 
which he belongs. These are positive and 
natural duties, which he cannot fail to dis- 
charge without culpable omission, or rather, 
without a dereliction and betrayal of the high- 
est natural duties, next after those which he 
owes immediately to God.” We, of this age 
and country, hold republican government 
and free institutions in trust for Anglo-Saxon 
posterity. If this Oriental invasion contin- 
ues by our permission, the trust may be be- 
trayed. 
Fohn F. Miller. 


RECENT BOOKS ON MAN AND RELIGION, 


power, or “the last word” on anything. It 
adds nothing to what those well acquainted 
with the subject already knew. And having 
premised this, we go on to say that, for its 
purpose, it is admirable beyond criticism. 
The candor, the appreciation, the soundness 
of the author’s estimates, the charm of his 
style, the clearness and sense of proportion 
with which he brings out the essential points, 
—these make the book a model of a popular 
treatise on a scholarly subject. Professor 
Allen has the advantage of so clear and 
agreeable and simple a style, that his scien- 
tific papers have long been in demand as 
articles for popular magazines ; and this en- 
gaging style does not fail him now. Nor is 
this popular quality gained at the expense of 
solid virtues. It is due partly to the joyous 
ardor of the author in biological study ; part- 
ly to the fact that he has instinctively sought 
out those portions of the biological field 
(such as the hidden relationships of plants) 
that are fascinating to the unlearned, as to 
the scholar; and partly because of his admira- © 
ble ability to present a thesis in simple lan- 
guage, and with such arrangement of parts 
and distributi8n of emphasis as to lead the 
reader’s mind easily along with him. 

The present book is scarcely a_biogra- 
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phy, for it touches on Darwin’s life only in 
outline, and in its relation to his work; 
but it follows along the account of that 
work biographically, thus giving a real narra- 
tive interest to the wonderful story. The 
point of especial stress in it is the establish- 
ment of Darwin’s relation to his predeces- 
sors in the discovery of evolution, and to the 
contemporary workers in the same field. “In 
the public mind, Darwin is, perhaps, most 
commonly regarded as the discoverer and 
founder of the evolution hypothesis. Two 
ideas are usually associated with his name and 
memory”: it is believed that he is the originat- 
or of the idea of the evolution of plants and 
animals from lower forms, and, “more partic- 
ularly, of the idea that man is descended from 
a more or less monkey-like ancestor.” “Now, 
as a matter of fact, Darwin'was not the prime 
originator of either of these two great cardinal 
ideas. . . . Though he gained for them both 
a far wider and more general acceptance than 
they had ever before popularly received, he 
laid no sort of claim himself to originality or 
proprietorship in either theory.” What he 
originated was the theory of “ natural selec- 
tion "—that is, the discovery of the means 
by which evolution could be accomplished. 
“He did not invent the development theory, 
but he made it believable and comprehensi- 
ble. He was not, as most people falsely im- 
agine, the Moses of evolutionism, the prime 
mover in the biological revolution ; he was 
the Joshua who led the world of thinkers 
and workers into full fruition of that prom- 
ised land which early investigators had but 
dimly descried from the Pisgah-top of con- 
jectural speculation.” With many such ef- 
fective phrases, Professor Allen impresses it 
upon the reader that it was Darwin’s “ task 
in life to raise this theory from the rank of a 
mere plausible and happy guess to the rank 
of a highly elaborate and almost universally 
accepted biological system”: that Buffon 
was really the creator of the germ idea ; that 
Erasmus Darwin and Goethe not only took 
it up, but even anticipated by stray guesses 
of wonderful penetration part of the farther 
idea that, soundly wrought ott, constituted 
Charles Darwin’s specific discovery; that 
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Lamarck, largely under influence from Eras- 
mus Darwin, brought the development theory 
in a crude form to such a point that “every 
thinking mind in the world of science . . . 
was deeply engaged upon the self-same 
problem. Lyell and Horner . were 
doubting and debating. Herbert Spen- 
cer had already frankly accepted the new 
idea with the profound conviction of a priori 
reasoning. Agassiz was hesitating and rais- 
ing difficulties. . . . Wallace was independ- 
ently spelling out in rude outline the very 
theory of survival of the fittest, which Charles 
Darwin himself was simultaneously perfect- 
ing and polishing.” Treviranus, Oken, Bates, 
Wollasten, Von Buch, Lecoq, Von Baer, 
Dean Herbert, Matthew, and Chambers 
were more or less imperfectly and remotely 
on the track. “It was not till 1859 that the 
first edition of the ‘ Origin of Species’ burst 
like a thunder-bolt upon the astonished 
world of unprepared and unscientific think- 
ers.” 

In a very interesting study of Erasmus 
Darwin and others of the remarkable Dar- 
win-Wedgwood connection, Professor Allen, 
quoting a prophetic guess of Erasmus Dar- 
win’s, adds, “ Do we not see, in these pro- 
found and fundamental suggestions, not 
merely hints as to the evolution of evolution, 
but also as to the evolution of the evolution- 
ist?” and calls attention to the ideal endow- 
ment for scientific greatness produced in 
Charles Darwin by the wonderful insight, 
scientific imagination, suggestiveness, obser- 
vation, and capacity for vast and daring gen- 
eralization, of the Darwins, joined to the 
endless patience, plodding perseverance, rig- 
orous induction, and passion for proving 
every step, inherited from the Wedgwoods. 
That the grandson of Erasmus Darwin and 
Josiah Wedgwood should come upon the 
field, with every advantage of external cir- 
cumstance and of education, at just the time 
when speculation was ripe for his work, is 
one of the happiest conjunctions of “ the 
man and the hour” in all history. ‘ Organism 
and environment fell together into perfect 
harmony ; and so... the secret of the ages 
was finally wrung from not unwilling nature.” 
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We reluctantly deny ourselves farther quo- 
tations from this fascinating little book 
(which, while telling nothing new, tells all so 
well)—only making an exception for one 
passage, and referring readers to the book it- 
self for the rest : 


‘*Of Darwin’s pure and exalted moral nature, no 
Englishman of the present generation can trust him- 
self to speak with becoming moderation. His love 

f truth, his singleness of heart, his sincerity, his 
earnestness, his modesty, his candor, his absolute 
sinking of self and selfishness—these, indeed, are all 
conspicuous to every reader, on the very face of every 
word he ever printed. . . . But his sympathetic 
kindliness, his ready generosity, the stanchness of 
his friendship, the width and depth and breadth of 
his affections, the manner in which he ‘ bore with 
those who blamed bim unjustly, without blaming 
these things can never so well be 
. To 


them in return’ ; 
known to any other generation of men... 
many who never saw his face, the hope of winning 
Charles Darwin’s approbation and regard was the 
highest incentive to thought and action. ‘Towards 
younger men especially his unremitting kindness was 
most noteworthy; he spoke and wrote to them, not 
like one of the masters in Israel, but like a fellow- 
worker and seeker after truth, interested in their in- 
terests, pleased at their successes, sympathetic with 
their failures, gentle with their mistakes. Not that 
he ever spared rightful criticism ; on the contrary, 
the love of truth was with him so overpowering and 
enthralling a motive, that he pointed out what seemed 
him errors . . . with perfect frankness, fully ex- 
cting them to be as pleased and delighted at a 
ted amendment of their faulty writing as he 
himself was in his own case. . . . When he died, 
usands and thousands who had never beheld his 
features and fatherly eyes felt they had lost 

In Charles Darwin’s 
an 


leed a personal friend. . 


case, by universal consent of all who knew him, ‘ 


intellect which had no superior was wedded to a 
character even nobler than the intellect.’ ” 


From Darwin we turn to Spencer, of whom 
Professor Allen elsewhere says: “On the 
other hand, the total esoteric philosophic 
conception of evolution as a cosmical pro- 
cess, one and continuous from nebula to man, 
... from atom to society, we owe rather to the 
“reat prophet of the evolutionary creed, Her- 
bert Spencer, whose name will ever be equal- 
ly remembered side by side with his mighty 
peer’s.” Mr. Spencer had even mapped out 
his vast scheme of philosophy, and begun 
the series of books—today still far from 
finished—in which it was to be developed, 
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upon a strictly evolutionary plan, some time 
before “The Origin of Species” appeared. 
Still more: in these earlier writings he had ac- 
tually used the peculiarly Darwinian principle 
of “the survival of the fittest ” (a ‘ pellucid 
phrase ” of which he was later the author) in 
the course of a discussion of his own. Of this 
accidental stumbling upon the doctrine, he 
said himself that it “shows how near one may 
be to a great generalization without seeing 
it” ; and that the passage “ contains merely a 
passing recognition of the selective process, 
and indicates no suspicion of the enormous 
range of its effects, or of the conditions un- 
der which a large part of its effects are pro- 
duced”; yet these once brought out by an- 
other, Spencer, ‘‘an evolutionist in fibre from 
the very beginning,” was able to instantly 
adopt the results into his own work; and 
it shows how far in advance of his contem- 
poraries he was, that he has been able to 
continue his great system of treatises upon 
the lines marked out from the beginning, 
and keep the earlier volumes in their place, 
although the Darwinian revolution broke in 
between. 

As every reader of Spencer knows, his 
First Principles, Principles of Psychology, and 
Principles of Biology have long been before 
the public, and the Principles of Sociology 
has been for years slowly coming from his 
hands, the fifth of its eight parts having been 
published three years ago; and an antici- 
patory volume on The Principles of Morality 
has also been put forth. The sixth part of 
the Principles of Sociology, Lcclestastical 
Institutions, is now issued, thus leaving two 
parts more under Sociology, and all the de- 
tail work under Morality, to be completed. 
So far, therefore, the present division of the 
Synthetic Philosophy consists of The Data 
of Sociology, The Inductions of Sociol- 
ogy, The Domestic Relations, Ceremonial 
Institutions, Political Institutions, and Ec- 
clesiastical Institutions, with Professional In- 
stitutions and Industrial Institutions to fol- . 
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low. It is impossible to notice without feel- 
ing, the anxiety on the author’s part that ac- 
companies each successive volume, lest it be 
the last. The foreboding that prompted the 
anticipatory volume on The Data of Morali- 
ty, that at least an outline of his whole philos- 
ophy might be in existence, appears again 
in the preface to the present volume ; where, 
speaking of the interval that has passed since 
the publication of the last one, due mainly 
to the very serious condition of health, “which 
has, during much of the interval, negatived 
even that small amount of daily work which 
I was able to get through,” he adds of the 
next volumes, “Whether these will be simi- 
larly delayed, I cannot, of course, say. I 
entertain hopes that they may be more 
promptly completed ; but it is possible, or 
even probable, that a longer rather than a 
shorter period will pass before they appear 
—if they ever appear at all.” 

The main thesis of the Zcclesiastical Jn- 
stitutions—the “‘ ghost theory ”—was antici- 
pated not only in “ The Data of Sociology,” 
but by the publication of the concluding 
chapter, “ Religious Retrospect and Pros- 
pect,” in which the whole book is summa- 
rized, as an essay in “ The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”; so that not only the doctrine but 
even the phrases have already passed into 
current discussion. ‘This final chapter con- 
tains much more than a summary of the 
preceding discussion ; it effects a real modi- 
fication of the accepted idea of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s position with regard to fundamental re- 
ligious ideas. The controversy with Mr. 
Harrison which resulted from this modifica- 
tion, has already been reviewed in these 
pages (p. 448, October, 1885); and in spite 
of the withdrawal from publication of the 
volume into which Mr. Spencer's Ameri- 
can publishers had collected the papers of 
this controversy, it had, in magazine form, 
reached enough readers to have wrought a 
marked effect upon the relation of ‘‘agnos- 
ticism” to theology. It placed Mr. Spen- 
cer distinctly over toward the theistic side 
of agnosticism, and effected a line of dis- 


between his school and the so- 


tinction 
called “ positivist” one represented by Mr. 
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Harrison. It seems to the present reviewer 
(as it has already seemed to the instinct of 
theologians, who have seized upon Mr. Spen- 
cer’s theistic concession with appreciative 
eagerness) that the significance of this point 
can scarcely be overrated. It is not, of 
course, to be understood that Mr. Spencer 
has retreated in any wise from his original 
doctrine of the Unknowable; he has only 
brought out in that doctrine, by pushing it 
to its legitimate conclusion, more theistic 
possibilities than most readers at first found 
in it. A series of brief and condensed ex- 
tracts will perhaps serve us better here than 
any summary of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine in 
our own words : 


**Not only by theologians at large, but also by 
some who have treated religion rationalistically, it is 
held that there is an innate consciousness of deity. . . 
But this doctrine, once almost universally accepted, 
has been rudely shaken by the facts which psycholo- 
gists and anthropologists have brought to light. . . . 
There is clear proof that minds which have from in- 
fancy been cut off by bodily defects from intercourse 
with the minds of adults, are devoid of religious 
ideas. . . . The Rev. Samue! Smith, after twenty- 
eight years’ almost daily contact with such, says of a 
deaf-mute, ‘He has no idea of his immortal nature, 

. and it has not been found in a single instance 
that an uneducated deaf-mute has had any concep- 
tion of the existence of a Supreme Being.’ The im- 
plication is, that the religious ideas of civilized men 
are not innate; and this implication is supported by 
proofs that among various savages they do not exist. 

We are taught by implication that they have a 


natural origin. How do they originate?” 


These extracts are from the first chapter; 
our omissions are chiefly of corroborative 
instances. We turn now to the last chapter 
for the author’s summary of the intermedi- 
ate ones: 


** How do these ideas concerning the supernatural 
evolve out of ideas concerning the natural? The 
transition cannot be sudden; and an account of the 
genesis of religion must begin by describing the steps 
through which the transition takes place. . . . In 
the fact that the other-self, supposed to wander in 
dreams, is believed to have actually done and seen 
whatever was dreamed--in the fact that the other- 
self, when going away at death, but expected pres- 
ently to return, is conceived as a double equally ma- 
teria! with the original ; we see that the supernatural 
agent in its primitive form diverges very little from 


the natural agent—is simply the original man with 
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some added powers of going about secretly and doing 
good or evil. . . . Where circumstances favor the 
continuance of sacrifices at graves, witnessed by 
members of each new generation, who are told about 
the dead and transmit the tradition, there eventually 
arises the conception of a permanently existing ghost 
Differences among the ascribed pow- 
ers of ghosts soon arise. They naturally follow froin 
observed differences among the powers of living indi- 
Habitual wars, which, more than all 


or spirit. . 


viduals. . . . 
other causes, initiate these first differentiations, go 
on to initiate further and more decided ones. 

Thus . . . are formed the conceptions of the great 
ghosts, or gods, the more numerous secondary ghosts 
or demi-gods, and so on. . a pantheon. 

With advancing civilization, the divergence of the 
supernatural being from the natural being becomes 
more decided. . . The god of the savage, represent- 
e| as having intelligence scarcely, if at all, greater 
than that of the living man, is deluded with ease. 
Even the gods of the semi-civilized are deceived, 
make mistakes, repent of their plans; and only in 
course of time does there arise the conception of un- 
limited vision and universal knowledge. Dur- 
ing the militant phase of activity, the chief god is 
conceived as holding insubordination the greatest 
crime, as implacable in anger, as merciless in pun- 
ishment. . . . But where militancy declines, .. . 
the foreground of the religious consciousness is in- 
creasingly filled with those ascribed traits of the di- 
vine nature which are congruous with the ethics of 
peace: divine love, divine forgiveness, divine mercy, 


are now the characteristics enlarged upon.” 

‘To this outline, add the final “ merging all 
minor supernatural powers in one supernatu- 
ral power,” and we have the whole theory. It 
has long ago been put forth by Mr. Spencer, 
but has waited for the present book to be 
elaborated and defended by copious citations 
of facts—(for though “ ecclesiastical institu- 
tions” are the immediate subject, these are 
merely the formal expression of religious 
ideas, and are treated assuch.) This “ ghost 
theory,” as first published, has been almost 
a sharper challenge to the very general doc- 
trine that religion grew out of observation of 
the powers of nature, than to that of its su- 
Certainly, at first sight it 
it would appear 


pernatural origin. 
is not nearly as plausible : 


to the mature mind far more natural that the 
movements and power of the sun should 
have given primitive peoples the conception 
of supernatural power, than that the first idea 
of the supernatural should have stirred in 
connection with ghosts, and that these should 
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have developed into gods, while man still 
took the visible universe indifferently for 
granted ; it seems even grotesque to substi- 
tute for the all-potent sun-myth the reverse 
suggestion, that some deceased or deified 
hero, who had been poetically compared to 
the sun, might have given rise to the worship 
of that luminary. Yet, in the investigation 
of the present ideas of savages, of the primi- 
tive records, of the case of uninstructed chil- 
dren, the weight of evidence seems to be very 
greatly in favor of Mr. Spencer’s assertion 
that undeveloped people do not wonder at 


‘anything that is customary, accepting the 


marvels of Nature asa matter of course, and 
holding Topsy’s doctrine of their own origin. 
It is probable that most people who can re- 
call correctly their own childhood, would 
have to confess that had no one suggested it 
to them, it would never have occurred to 
them to wonder why the sun rose, and shone, 
and set, and the trees grew, any more than 
why they themselves should eat, and sleep, 
and run. As Mr. Spencer justly says, won- 
der and inquiry are the product of civiliza- 
tion, the traits of the philosopher, not of the 
rustic—still less of child or savage. 

Leaving the controversy between nature- 
theory, and ghost-theory to be affected as may 
be by this newand fuller exposition of the lat- 
ter, we come back to Mr. Spencer’s significant 
statement of his conception of the permanent 
and true idea of supernatural power which will 
ultimately be wrought out. He rapidly mar- 
shals the argument for the impossibility of 
intelligence, consciousness, or will—as we un- 
derstand the words, describing by them at- 
tributes of our own finite nature—being attri- 
butes of an infinite nature; and continues, 
“ The conception which has been enlarging 
from the beginning must go on enlarging, 
until, by disappearance of its limits, it be- 
comes a consciousness which transcends the 
forms of distinct thought, though it forever 
remains a consciousness.” 


** But how can such a final consciousness of the Un- 
knowable, thus tacitly alleged to be true, be reached 
by successive modifications of a conception which 
was utterly untrue? The ghost-theory of the savage 


is baseless. . Unexpected as it will be to most 
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readers, the answer here to be made is, that at the 
outset a germ of truth was contained in the primitive 
conception-—the truth, namely, that the power which 
manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently 
conditioned form of the power which manifests itself 
beyond consciousness. 

** Every voluntary act yields to the primitive man 
proof of a source of energy within him. When 
producing motion in his limbs, and through them 
motion in other things, he is aware of the accompa- 
nying feeling of effort. And this sense of effort, which 
is the perceived antecedent of changes produced by 
him, becomes the conceived antecedent of changes 
not produced by him. . . . The dissociation [of the 
notion of objective force from the force known as 
such in consciousness] reaches its extreme in the 
thoughts of the man of science, who interprets in 
terms of force not only the visible changes of sensible 
bodies, but all physical changes whatever, even up 
to the undulations of the ethereal medium. Never- 
theless, this force (be it force under that statical 
form by which matter resists, or under the dynamical 
form distinguished as energy) is to the last thought 
of in terms of that internal energy which he is con- 
scious of as muscular effort. He is compelled to 
symbolize objective force in terms of subjective force 
from lack of any other symbol. 

** The last stage reached is recognition of the truth 
that force as it exists beyond consciousness cannot 
be like what we know as force within consciousness ; 
and that yet, as either is capable of generating the 
other, they must be different modes of the same. 
Consequently, the final outcome of that speculation 
commenced by the primitive man is, that the Power 
manifested throughout the Universe distinguished as 
material, is the same Power which in ourselves wells 
up under the form of consciousness.” 

‘**Those who think that science is dissipating re- 
ligious beliefs and sentiments, seem unaware that 
whatever of mystery is taken from the old inter- 
pretation is added to the new. Orv, rather, weemay 
say that transference from the one to the other is 
accompanied by increase ; since for an explanation 
which has a seeming feasibility, science substitutes 
an explanstion which, carrying us back only a cer- 
the 
avowedly inexplicable. Under one of its aspects, sci- 


tain distance, there leaves us in presence of 


entific progress is a transfiguration of Nature. Where 


ordinary perception saw perfect simplicity, it reveals, 


great complexity; where there seemed absolute in- 


ertness, it discloses intense activity; and in what 
appears mere vacancy, it finds a marvelous play of 
forces. Each generation ol physicists discover in 
so-called ‘brute matter,’ powers which but a few 
years before the most instructed physicist would have 
When the explorer of Na- 


ture sees that, quiescent as they appear, surrounding 


thought incredible. 


solid bodies are thus sensitive to forces which are 


infinitesimal in their amounts . when there is 


forced on him the inference that every point in space 
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ithrills with an infinity of vibrations passing through 
it in all directions; the conception to which he tends 
‘s much less that of a Universe of dead matter than 
that of a Universe everywhere alive : alive, if not in 
the restricted sense, still in a general sense.” . . , 
‘* Especially must this [high religious feeling] be 
so when he remembers that the very notions ‘ origin,’ 
cause,’ and ‘ purpose,’ are relative notions, belong- 
ng to human thought, which are probablyir relevant 
to the Ultimate Reality, transcending human thought. 
But one truth must grow ever clearer—the 
truth that there is an Inscrutable Existence every- 
where manifested, to which he can neither find nor 
conceive either beginning or end. Amid the myste- 
ries which become the more mysterious the more 
they are thought about, there will remain the one 
absolute certainty, that he is ever in presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed.” 

These deductions were undoubtedly legit- 
imately to be drawn from all Mr. Spencer’s 
previous discussions ; but their statement, 
with his gift for happy phrase, in such terms 
as “the Power manifested throughout the 
Universe distinguished as material is the same 
Power which in ourselves wells up under the 
form of consciousness,” and “ there will re- 
main the one absolute certainty that he is 
ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed,” pro- 
duced an instant stir of disapproval among 
the positivist agnostics, and of triumph 
among the theists, to both of whom it ap- 
peared like granting to theism the essential 
point. Still more significant, there was evi- 
dent a desire on the part of the advanced 
wing of several denominations of Christians, 
to find themselves as far as possible in accord 
with Mr. Spencer’s views. Granted on his 
part that there is “an Infinite and Eternal En- 
ergy from which all things proceed,” and 
that the human consciousness approximates 
it probably more nearly than anything else 
we can conceive it by, they show a disposi- 
tion to grant on their part that the remote- 
ness of that approximation is far beyond 
what creeds have assumed ; and that “the 
Unknowable” may be a phrase that repre- 
sents the idea of God less untruly than the 
current conception of a heavenly sovereign. 
Dr. Abbot, in the Congregational Church, 
and Dr.. Allen, in the Episcopalian, urge 
that it is sound theology to deny the limita- 
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tions of personality to the divine nature. Now 
the significance of this is unmistakable ; it 
is laying solid foundations for a common 
ground on which theology and evolutionary 
philosophy can stand. It implies a disposi- 
tion on the part of theology, if evolutionary 
philosophy will reach out its hand on the 
one side of the chasm, to reach out its own 
on the other, and trytotouch. It can hardly 
be said that Mr. Spencer has reached out a 
hand, for it is improbable that he has ever 
made the least effort to so place his philoso- 
phy as to show it in its most favorable aspect 
to theists, and the phrases that have pleased 
them have merely been arrived at in regular 
course of discussion ; but he is not wanting 
in a follower, of excellent rank as a scientific 
evolutionist, who is quick to see the opportu- 
nity and extend the hand. Professor Fiske 
insists that in his latest treatise, Zhe /dea of 
God, he does not express any new views, 
but merely re-states those which have been 
misunderstood before. ‘This is doubtless 
true, but it is also true that the re-statement 
has been inspired by a distinctly conciliatory 
intention, and is guided by a very clear per- 
ception of the present mental attitude of the- 
ism. Considering that Professor Fiske is by 
all odds the most entertaining and popular 
writer on evolutionary philosophy, readable 
preéminently ; that he goes much farther to- 
ward a distinct theism than Mr. Spencer, 
and yet is a sound and unquestioned evolu- 
tionist of the Spencer school, it will be seen 
how peculiarly able he is to give a hand on 
the one side to agnosticism, on the other side 
to theology ; and that between him and Dr. 
Abbot and Professor A. V. G. Allen a tenable 
common ground is already marked out, can 
hardly be denied. In fact, Professor Fiske 
calls himself frankly a theist. The point in 
which he approximates more nearly to ac- 
cepted creeds than does Mr. Spencer, is in his 
teleology. In his account of Darwin’s theory, 
Professor Grant Allen insists upon its absolute 
freedom from any teleological element as one 
of its greatest virtues ; and Mr. Spencer also 
Fiske, 
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remains in a purely agnostic attitude as to the 
purpose or end of the progression discovered 
in the universe. Yet one may exclude tele- 
ology absolutely from his scientific research, 
and admit it to his philosophical speculations 
upon the result of that research. ‘The follow- 
ing paragraphs are Professor Fiske’s general 
statement of his position : 


‘* First, we may regard the world of phenomena 
as sufficient unto itself, and deny that it needs to be 
referred to any underlying and all-comprehensive 
unity. . . . There is no reasonableness in the uni- 
verse, save that with which human fancy unwar- 
rantably endows it. . . . this is Atheism. 

“* Secondly, we may hold that the world of phe- 
nomena is utterly unintelligible, unless referred to an 
underlying and all-comprehensive unity. All things 
are manifestations of an Omnipresent Energy, which 
cannot be in any imaginable sense personal or an- 
thropomorphic ; out from this eternal source of phe- 
nomena all individualities proceed, and into it they 
must all ultimately return and be absorbed ; the 
events of the world have an orderly progression, but 
not toward any goal recognizable by us... the 
beginning and end of things . . . is merely an in- 
scrutable essence, a formless void. 
this may properly be called Pantheism. 
nizes an Omnipresent Energy, but virtually identifies 
it with the totality of things. 

** Thirdly, we may hold that the world of phe- 
nomena is intelligible only when regarded as the 
multiform manifestation of an Omnipresent Energy 
albeit in a way quite above our 
finite comprehension—anthropomorphic or quasi-per- 
There is a true objectiye reasonableness in 


Such a view as 
It recog- 


that is in some way 


sonal. 
the Universe, its events have an orderly progression 

. toward a goal that is recognizable by human 
intelligence . . . and this tendency is the objective 
aspect of that which, regarded on its subjective side, 
we call Purpose. Such a theory of things is Theism. 
It recognizes an Omnipresent Energy, which is none 
other than the living Ged. It is this theistic doctrine 
which I hold myself.” 

Now, comparing this on the one side with 
Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, as expressed by him- 
self, it will be seen that the question of 
whether the two are in essential agreement 
depends on whether Professor Fiske means 
to indicate more personality by his phrase 
“an Omnipresent Energy that is in some 
way, quite above our finite comprehension, 
anthropomorphic,” than Mr. Spencer by “the - 
same Power which in ourselves wells up 
under the form of consciousness”; and 
whether by “their progression is toward a 
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goal that is recognizable by human intelli- 
gence,” he means anything more than to ex- 
press, according to his custom, as an accept- 
ed doctrine, what Mr. Spencer, with agnos- 
tic caution, would set down as a probable, 
but undemonstrable, speculation. On the 
other side, compare it with the position of 
the extreme broad-churchmen of several or- 
thodox denominations, and it will be seen to 
melt no less indistinguishably into their the- 
ism. ‘The solution of dividing lines between 
modern orthodoxy and heterodoxy thus be- 
comes curiously evident; for passing the ex- 
treme liberalists in orthodox pulpits, and 
moving toward the fixed center of ortho- 
doxy, we find a steady gradation, with a dis- 
position to conciliate, and to lay the stress 
upon resemblances rather than differences, 
until we come to the point at which the first 
divergence from the center is made; and 
here we find some tendency to sharp distinc- 
tions, and resistance to difference of opinion. 
An interesting illustration of the condition 
of theological discussion at this point is_be- 
fore us, under the title of Progressive Ortho- 
doxy. Its authors are professors in the lead- 
ing Congregational seminary of the country, 
but have been for some time under a sort of 
suspicion of theological unsoundness. They 
maintain, however, that they are perfectly 
orthodox, but that orthodoxy is not quite 
what it used to be understood to be. They 
hold views not quite in harmony with the 
majority of their own and other evangelical 
sects upon the doctrines of the atonement, 
the conditions of salvation, and the nature of 
inspiration. It is very interesting and in- 
structive to observe that in proportion to the 
fundamental and vital nature of the belief 
concerned, is the ease with which difference 
of opinion is tolerated, and sharp lines of 
division obscured ; it is upon what are spe- 
cifically known as “doctrinal” points that 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy become grave mat- 
ters. Not only do we find the Spencerian ag- 
nostic and the Christian preacher shading to- 
gether, and seeking to minimize their differ- 
By the Editors of the An 
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ences, and try to find themselves as much at 
one as possible, on so vast and primary a ques- 
tion as the idea of God, while the conserva- 
tive wing of one denomination regards with 
gravity and anxiety modifications made by 
the other wing in doctrines purely theologic- 
al; but of the three points discussed, viz: 
the specific inspiration and infallibility of 
the Scriptures, the exact nature of atonement, 
and the means by which the heathen may 
be saved (it being granted on both sides 
that they may)—the last, which obviously 
involves the least possible consequences to 
the general scheme of Christian faith, we 
find most anxiously controverted by the re- 
ligious press; while the giving over of the 
Scriptures to ordinary historical criticism, 
far-reaching as the results of such a conces- 
sion are bound to be, is, so far as we have 
seen, very slightly demurred to. Again, the 
authors themselves put forward this very im- 
portant concession with frankness and decis- 
ion, without anxiety to prove that it is not 
heretical, and quite as a matter of course; 
while on the other two points they argue at 
length, and seem to endeavor to reach the 
new with one hand without letting go of the 
old with the other (an effort which causes 
some curious exercises of ingenuity), to fear, 
the logical conclusions from their own prem- 
ises, and to stand much on the defensive. 
We believe that if anyone will try the ex- 
periment of asking an average layman of 
rigid orthodoxy, whether God may not be 
an Infinite Power, from whose boundless- 
ness of existence it would be detracting to 
attribute to him human traits, whose real 
traits were beyond the grasp of our finite 
comprehension, yet more clearly indicated 
by the human soul than by any other clue 
—he would be more likely to meet assent than 
if he asked whether the heathen might not 
have a second probation after death. This 
is, of course, because the untrained mind 
does not fill out with its full meaning the 
phrases about the nature of God ; uses them 
as what Mr. Spencer calls ‘‘a symbolic con- 
ception of the illegitimate order.” Indeed, 
phrases involving almost identical consequen- 
ces are in constant orthodox use, without in 
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the least affecting the personal conception of 
God ; the very word “ Infinite,” if its literal 
meaning be granted, implies Mr. Spencer’s 
whole position. It is a curious instance of 
the capacities of language to bend to our 
needs, that “the Infinite” should be the 
approved title given by faith to its God, but 
‘the Unconditioned,” a very heretical ex- 
pression. 

The educated theologian, of course, does 
not share this ignorance of the full implica- 
tion of language. It might be interesting to 
inquire why, with him also, the major beliefs 
seem to shade into each other more easily 
than doctrinal variations, had we time for 
such a speculation. We can only pause to 
draw attention to the great step which the 
Andover school take toward the common 
ground we have spoken of, in surrendering 
faith in the infallibility of Scripture, even 
while they cling closely (as they are right in 
insisting that they do) to what is a mere 
modification of orthodox views of the scheme 
of salvation. If one will read the chapter 
in * Ecclesiastical Institutions” upon the 
Hebrew religion, and then the chapter upon 


cannot fail to see convergence. Yet let no 
one understand that we mean by “ common 
ground ” a ground on which agnostic philos- 
ophy and Christian faith can become identi- 
cal. There are lines that neither could well 
pass without surrender. We mean ground 
where so much would be in common that a 
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frank agreement to differ would become pos- 
sible—a modus vivendi hardly reasonable be- 
tween the Christian who believes his neigh- 
ber destroying morality and happiness in 
this life and salvation in the next by his phi- 
losophy, and the philosopher who believes 
him, on his part, blocking progress and stul- 
tifying human nature by his religion. It is 
perfectly possible for any one to believe in 
Darwinian evolution, and yet be a Christian 
believer ; even possible for him to be agnos- 
tic as to the nature of God, and yet be a 
Christian. But that he can be an agnostic 
philosopher in full and regular standing, and 
yet a Christian (in any but the philosophic 
sense in which he might call himself a_Pla- 
tonist, or a Hegelfan) is not possible. 

We have commented on Progressive Or- 
thedoxy solely in its relation to the other 
books before us. It is, perhaps, only fair 
to readers that we should give a few words 
to it, in itself considered. It is not in the 
least a book for general readers. It is as far 
from being popular or interesting as a book 
could well be—slow, involved, and difficult 
in style, with a peculiarly wearying way of 
constructing and putting together sentences 
and paragraphs. Its ethical spirit is good, 
and if it fails to establish its special innovat- 
ing theologic interpretations, it will proba- 
bly lead to the development of better ones 
designed for the same ethical end. But we 
do not think many laymen will ever man- 
age to read it. 








SINCE the issue of our last number, the first anni- 
versary of President Cleveland’s inauguration as the 
first Democratic president since Buchanan, has passed. 
In the OVERLAND, December, 1884, we made the 
following comments upon the change of dynasty : 

‘In short, every Republican who has not allowed 
himself to be taken in, knows that the OVERLAND 
is perfectly safe in risking its reputation on the fol- 


sing prophecies : 
“Ist. The South will not secede, as a consequence 


of Democratic administration. 
“2d. The Southern war-debt will not be paid. 





**3d. The negroes will not be re-enslaved, nor 
will their position be any worse under Democratic 
than Republican administration. 

‘ath. There will be no essential difference be- 
tween the treatment of the tariff question by a Dem- 
ocratic administration, and that which it would re- 
ceive from a Republican one. 

‘©... There follows that we have before us the 
curious spectacle of two great organized bodies, that 
have spent many years in opposing each other with 
extreme bitterness, and have at last not a shred of 
difference in policy to keep, or gain, or lose power 
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for. . . Whether Democratic or Republican adminis- 
trations differ seriously in character or not, depends 
upon whether the particular Republicans or Demo- 
crats that may be elected and the advisers they se- 
lect That many 
named—and among them the president-elect 


Democrats can be 
who 


would show no especial difference in executive action, 


do so differ. 


or in selection of advisers and subordinates, from a 
good Republican president, should be perfectly ob- 
vious to any one. . If the reader does sof see it, 
let Him ask himself whether he, has 
that it made any particular difference to him whether 
or Republican 


ever perceived 


he was living under a Democratic 
State government, or has observed any great differ- 
ence in the experience of the inhabitant of any sister 
State... 
not immediately connected with politics, will perceive 
anything different in the carrying on of government 
from what he would perceive if these same rulers 
were Republican. He will hardly feel as much dif- 
ference, after the administration has fairly settled 


We venture to predict that no citizen 


down, as between Governor Haight’s and Governor 
Booth’s administrations, or Governor Irwin’s and 
Governor Perkins’s.” 

Somewhat to our surprise, we found that the above 
rather safe prophecies were considered by a good 
many of our readers as taking a very serious risk. 
We should like to call the attention of our readers 
to them now, at the expiration of one year of Demo- 
cratic administration, and ask if any of our Repub- 
lican readers still believe that the South is going to 
secede, the negroes to be re-enslaved or otherwise 
abused, the Confederate war-debt paid, or protective 
tariffs abolished, in consequence of Mr. Cleveland’s 
election ; and if any of our Democratic friends still 
believe that all political ills are to be annihilated by 
that event. 


Wat have been the events of the quarter-admin- 
Absolutely none of a party 
In the matter 


istration now passed ? 
character. Let us glance over them. 
of the South, the negroes, the war claims, absolutely 
nothing—merely a continuance of thé same relations 
that 
ministrations. 


existed under the last two Republican ad- 
In the matter of executive reform, a 
strict enforcement of the Civil Service Law, and a 
marked effort on the part of the administration to 
carry its principles out through the whole service 
exactly as would have occurred had a Republican 
president, with the reform convictions and the decis- 
ion of character of President Cleveland, been elected: 
also, a decided hostility on the part of the politicians 
of the President's party to his action in this respect 


exactly as did occur when President Grant and 
President Hayes tried to introduce reform in Civil 
Service. In the matter of finance, the Democratic 
administration and the Kepublican majority in Con- 
gress standing shoulder to shoulder against the Dem- 
ocratic majority and the Kepublican minority in 


In the matter of tariff, the administra- 


Congress. 


Ete. 
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tion following exactly the same lines as Presi- 
dent Arthur’s, except that it is more 
tive. In the matter of political corruption, a scan- 
dal that (while it has not yet been thoroughly exam 
ined) seems likely to involve disastrously a member 
of the Cabinet—exactly as has occurred more than 
A dispute 


conserva- 


once to members of Republican Cabinets, 
between the President and the Republican members 
of the Senate, which is being contested in the Senate 
on both sides, on strict party lines and with reference 
to party advantage ; but it might have taken place, 
detail for detail, exactly as it has, had Mr. Cleveland 
chanced to be a Republican, and the Senate major- 
ity to be Democratic. The only chance left for the 
parties to show that there is any reason, in difference 
of opinion on any point, for their existence, is to di- 
vide frankly and definitely, in Congress, on the 
tariff. This they apparently have no intention of 
doing : one party will lean in one direction, and the 
other in the other direction, and neither will the 
Republican party frankly announce that it is against 
tariff reform, nor the Democratic that it is for more 
than a /¢//e tariff reform. We know that parties 
can be dead at the core long before the tree falls ; 
but it would seem to be only a question of time now 
until the intelligent voters of this country learn that 
their Democratic or Kepublican doll is stuffed with 
sawdust, and begin to look for real issues. 


Al 
otherwise that the next formation of parties will be 
upon labor and immigration questions. These will 
offer problems without precedent, and it is quite im- 
It is not 


present it would seem more probable than 


possible to foresee whither they will lead. 
absolutely outside of the possibilities that they might 
put an end to a republican form of government. 
It is more likely that we should not be much other- 
wise governed by Knights of Labor than by other 
people. The platform of the Knights of Labor does 
not read worse nor better than the Republican or 
Democratic platforms. Their action, which in local 
branches has sometimes been outrageous, has, so far 
been reasonable and temperate 


as we have seen, 


when it came from the national body. They seem 
to contain by all odds more promise of political po- 
tency than any previous body of the sort. There is, 
at all events, no question of one thing—that the war 
and reconstruction era is over, and it now remains to 
be proved whether, having weathered the perils of 
weakness and of war, the republic has strength 
enough to cope with the harder problems of political 
corruption, dense population, and class hostilities. 


DURING the last month, a convention has been held 
at Sacramento to take some action with regard to the 
presence of Chinese in our State. One of these con- 
ventions was created by the request of private parties 
to the Boards of Supervisors in the respective coun- 
ties to appoint delegates. This was certainly outside 
the official duties of the Supervisors, but was, per- 
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haps, as convenient a way as any to select a body of 
nen to go They did not, of 


course, officially represent their counties, nor any one 


to the convention. 


but the supervisors in their private, not their super- 
visorial, capacity. No representation was asked or 
had of that portion of our people who did not desire 
iny convention nor any farther anti-Chinese action 
than was accomplished in the Restriction Act now in 
force. 
men honored in this State, and whom we should be 
loth in any way to criticise. Another convention, 
mposed of delegates from labor organizations —the 
same convention whose resolutions concerning Mr. 
Hittell’s article, and whose ill-considered press-reso- 
Jution, we printed last month—had shortly before ad- 
suurned from San Jose to meet at the same date at Sac- 
ramento. Effort was made to have many of the su- 
ervisors’ appointments consist of members already 
The two con- 

ventions met in the same building simultaneously, and 
evidently by pre- 
much 


i 
elonging to the San José convention 





an effort was immediately made 
mcert—to consolidate them. 
clamor and confusion, of a tyrannic, yet not ill-na; 


There was 
red, sort ; and by sheer force of numbers and clam- 
r, the more temperate convention was swept into 
he other, and the resolutions it would have proposed 

overborne by more violent ones. A long and able 

memorial was presented by John W. Swift, resolu- 
tions in favor of a thorough boycott of the State were 
alopted, and a permanent, salaried commission ap- 
pointed to carry them out. Honorable A. A. Sar- 
gent formally withdrew from the convention in con- 
sequence of this action, and General Bidwell did prac- 
tucally the same. Immediately upon the publication 
of the results of the convention, a quiver of indigna- 

) was not dimly to be perceived going throughout 

agricultural portion of the State. The country 
ers, even those that had been strongly anti-Chi- 

, began to protest. Farmers, vine-growers, or- 

many of whom were already expecting 


hardists 
rely to make their crops pay the expense of gath- 
ering, with Chinese labor—passed resolutions and 
raced themselves for a contest. The metropolitan 
ipers have not given much report of these meetings 
resolutions, and this condition of protest; but 

the country papers reveal plainly enough, that if the 
rsons Who have the boycott in charge try to enforce 

1 the agricultural districts, the result will be, as 
Seattle, a clash between white and white, in which 
Chinese question will be forgotten. A sense of 
traged personal dignity and American freedom, as 
well as a knowledge of their precarious business con- 
mn, excites the farmers. In many places, too, the 
lation between these employers and their Chinese 
rkmen is of long standing, and of much reciprocal 
rdiality of feeling, the genuine attachment possible 
tween employer and workman existing in a con- 
erable degree. In several interior towns, boycot- 
rs have followed Chinese vegetable peddlers from 
r to door, taking down the names of housewives 


Ete. 


Some of the members of this convention were 
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who bought, and in some cases threatening and fright- 
ening them ; this has, of course, led to deep exasper- 
ation on the part of. men whose wives have so been 
treated, and a general resentment, half-suppressed, 
but ready to blaze up, seems to be spreading among 
the agricultural classes. A conversation for which 
THE OVERLAND has the authority of one of the par- 
ticipants, gives the tersest expression we have seen 
of the mental attitude toward the boycott on the part 
of our country population, and many of the ‘* plain 
people ” in the cities. 

(). **Well, how do you stand on this Chinese 
matter?” 

A. (With marked reticence.) ‘‘ Oh 
to go, of course.” 

(. ‘*Oh, you needn’t be afraid to speak out to 


I want them 


me. 
A. (Still cautiously.) 

of the methods used.” 
(). **Come: is that really your bottom view about 

1 won't give you 


**Well—I don’t approve 


the boycott——between friends ? 
away to the boycotters.” 

A. (With 
think it’s a damned outrage.” 

What will be the outcome of this condition of affairs, 
we cannot foresee. The present suspense is very try- 
ing. Country merchants are cutting down orders, 
and the condition of depression and uncertainty in 
We are disposed to think, 


sudden emphasis.) ‘‘Well, then, Z 


business is deepening. 
ourselves, that no intention exists to press a boycott 
as closely as now threatened. If it is done, there 


cannot fail to be resistance, and injury to all interests. 


A Farmer's Wife on the Boycotters. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY: 

I have been reading with much earnestness all arti- 
cles I saw upon the Chinese on this coast, and have 
been pleased to see some very fair ones in the OVER- 
LAND, and once ina while in the daily papers. We—I 
speak for many of my neighbors and my immediate 
family—have been much pleased by the spirit of fair- 
ness in the articles from the pens of Messrs. Shewin 
and Hittell—candid, honest statements, that had 
none of that high-moral tone taken by our God- 
fearing politicians, who want the foreign vote. Well, 
no, not that, 
by finding your March number 


Mr. Editor, we were stricken dumb 
but rather roused 
teeming with anti-Chinese; and I can keep still no 
longer. 

Here is a neighborhood that for over twenty-five 
years has been filled with Chinese, hundreds being 
employed; in all that time there have been no strikes, 
nor crime worse than a little chicken-stealing. It is 
safe to go about anywhere at any time. Our chil- 
We have em- 
Our 
sun 


dren have grown up amongst them. 
ployed them in our houses and in our fields. 
The 
shines upon us, and the rains have fallen in their 
Our sons labor among them in the fields, 
and our daughters in the house—they do not seem 


neighborhood is ordinarily prosperous. 


season. 
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to feel that degradation that we hear so much of. 
There has never been an opium smoker among the 
young men, nor a case of leprasy. Now, why can 
we not let well enough alone? What is it to us if 
their complexion is dark? They are here, and have 
served us faithfully. The dollar that they take away 
they have earned ; it is for them to do as they please 
with it, as we intend to do with ours (Sacramento 
Convention permitting). 

We feel that we have been too cowardly. We do 
not like the way European foreign immigration is 
being forced upon us, taking merely a selfish stand- 
point, and giving the almighty dollar its usual pre- 
cedence. Let us look this thing squarely in the face 
while we can yet help ourselves, before we take our 
children’s inheritance and cast it to the dogs. These 
white immigrants are largely of the ignorant and 
criminal class, that leave their country for that coun- 
try’s good. They differ as widely from ourselves in 
customs and religion as the Chinese. There is always 
that feeling of antagonism. They assimilate in the 
course of years, but so, too, would the Chinaman, did 
we allow it. But worst of all, the white foreigner 
has a vote—-a great power for evil in the hands of ir- 
responsible parties. This is one of the best points 
about the Chinaman. Ile does not vote, nor care to 
= poor, misguided heathen ! 

Let us look further. We are tax-ridden to keep 


up public institutions, peopled by—whom? Mostly 
by our foreign immigrants and their offspring, from 
the State’s prison down through the long list —insane 


asylums, county poor houses, and orphan asylums 
all full, all to be supported by the tax-payer. Paul 
says, ** Charity suffereth long and is kind.” Do you 
not think that our charity has had her share? Why 
not shut our gates now, and try to do our own vot- 
ing? Then, perhaps, our cities would not be dis- 
graced as now, by the vile harangues of the sand-lot 
that are called free speech. 

How many of the blatant anti-Chinese are Ameri- 
cans or tax-payers? | have in my mind—the only 
cases of which I can speak of my- own knowledge 


two inland towns that held violent anti-Chinese 


meetings, passed soul-stirring resolutions in regard to 
contaminating influences, moral degradation, etc., 
got their enthusiasm well up, talked dynamite and tire 
for our dwellings, had their resolutions copied in San 
Francisco papers, with big head-lines like this : 

** Smithtown Solid Against the Chinese.” 

**Buncombe Speaks in the Cause of Christianity 
Against the Heathen Hounds.” 

It was thought time -to act, and a meeting was 
held of protest and investigation. ()uite a long list 
of names were found on the Buncombe list, but not 
a tax-payer, and not one that had occasion to employ 
On the Smithtown list there 
And we thought : 


labor of any kind. 
were two or three tax-payers. 
** Behold how great a fire a little matter kindleth ! ” 
Yet the fire has been kindled. These same irrespon- 
sible organizations have sent delegates to Sacramento, 
and have had their weight. Fools have rushed in 
where wise men feared to tread. 

The Convention is over; it has sent broadcast 
over the land its resolutions--teeming with morality, 
bristling with God-fearing, virtuous hostility to all 
Truly, I think the angels must have 
And then that crowning 


sorts of vice. 
looked down and wept. 
act of the Convention, asking Senator Stanford to 
resign-—it was a fit closing. Now we are to be boy- 
cotted, cut off from all association with these virtu- 
ous representatives and their backers. All to be done 
within the law. Task, ** How far does that cover 2?” 
For a people who have been reared upon the Declar- 
ation of Independence and nurtured on Fourth of 
July oratory, our consciences are very elastic. Is it 
not rather that we Americans and honorable people 
of foreign birth have been indolent and cowardly, 
that we are too much afraid of the incendiary ? It is 
time now that we stand up together, that we insist 
that we, as a free people, can not afford to be dic- 
tated to by the European agitator and communist, 
And, dear Mr. Editor, the 
OVERLANDS pages are too sacred to be given over 
Their resolutions 


the idle and the vicious. 


to the vaporings of politicians. 
sound well, but their teachings lead to riot and vio- 


lence. Farmer's Wife. 





BOOK 


Briefer Notice 
Humor in Animals,’ by the artist, W. H. Beard, 
is described fairly enough on the title-page as ‘a 
All the *“ pen- 


cil” studies, and some of the ‘* pen” ones, are excel- 


series of studies, pen and pencil.” 


lent. The effort to find humor in turtles and hippo- 
potami and other animals, or, failing in that, to 
write something funny a/ow? them, is far-fetched, and 


1 Humor in Animals By W. H. Beard. New 
York and London: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 1885. 


REVIEWS. 


in default of any really humorous action or expres- 
sion in his animals, Mr. Beard is driven to depict the 
hippopotamus as he zowdd look on the broad grin, 
or the camel or seal laughing, and in several places 
he expands a pun intoa picture ina way that, at least 
once, makes some demand on the reader’s intelligence. 
But even in these cases, the picture abstractly con- 
sidered is good ; and where he has real material in 
The expression 


his subject, nothing could be better. 
in the picture of ** Bone,” the owl, and in that of the 
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acrobatic feat of the monkeys, is something remark- 
able. It is a beautiful book, evidently intended for 
a gift-book, though it reached us too late for the gift- 
season. ——The Rev. J. G. Wood, the naturalist, 
has lately published a book called Nature's Teach- 
ings, whose object is to call attention to the paral- 
lels between human inventions and appliances exist- 
ing in nature—as the screw of a steamer and the tail 
f a fish; the oar of a boat and the leg of the insect 


ol 


called ‘* water-boatman ”; the nest of the pied gral- 


lina and the clay pots of primitive tribes, the scales 
of armor-bearing animals and the tiles of a_ roof. 
Mr. Wood says expressly that the moral of his book 
is ‘‘ that as existing human inventions have been an- 
ticipated by nature, so it will surely be found that in 
nature lie the prototypes of inventions not yet re- 
vealed to man, The great discoverers of the future 
will. therefore, be those who will look to nature for 
art, science, or mechanics, instead of taking pride in 
some new invention, and then finding that it has ex- 
isted in nature for countless centuries.” ‘The idea of 
taking hints from nature in invention is a very old 
one, as the copying of the curves of a fish for canoes 
and ships, the numberless attempts at flying-ma- 
‘chines, based on study of birds and bats, and like 
cases, show ; but any such extension of the idea into 
a ruling principle of invention is fanciful. Very fan- 
ciful, too, are a great many of Mr. Wood’s parallels, 
as between a mushroom and a ‘‘ mushroom kedge,” 
whose purely accidental resemblance in shape does 
not reconcile their entire divergence in purpose ; nor 
does it seem reasonable to see a picture of a plummet 
paired with one of apples falling from a tree, as an 
instance of nature's anticipations of art. On page 
137, he quotes as an anticipation of rolling stones 
from a height upon an attacking force, Captain 
Hall’s account of the polar bear’s custom of killing 
walruses by rolling stones upon their heads, ‘‘calcu- 
lating the distance and the curve with astonishing 
accuracy. If the walrus is not instantly killed, . . . 
the bear rushes down to it, seizes the rock, and ham- 
mers away at the head until the skull is broken.” Yet, 
re 222, he says: ‘* There is no beast, howevey in- 
lligent, that ever used a tool, except when jnstruct- 
As to the stories that are told of the 
larger apes using sticks and stones by way of weapons, 


they are absolutely without foundation, no animal 








ed by man. 


employing any tool or weapon except those given to 
them by nature.” We cannot consider the book 
equal to its predecessors from the same author, yet 
it need scarcely be said that it abounds in interesting 
facts. Letters to a Daughter? isa little book of 
lectures to young girls on manners and behavior. The 
recepts are rather elementary, urging gentleness, 
modesty, neatness, unobtrusiveness, care of health, 


but they are all good, and it is probably just as 


Nature's Teachings. By Rev. J. G, Wood, M. A., 

Boston: Roberts Bros. 1885. For sale 
San Francisco by Geo. C. McConnell. 

Letters to a Daughter. By Helen Ekin Starrett. 
o: Jansen, McClurg & Co, 1886. 
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well that girls should hear these things repeated again 
and again. A point tothe credit of the book is that 
it refers girls repeatedly to Emerson as one of the best 
of advisers as to manners, and quotes him as sum- 
ming up ‘the whole matter in one sentence: ‘The 
foundation of culture, as of character, is at last the 
moral sentiment.’” It is written ina religious spirit. 
——¥‘‘Just think !” is inscribed across the cover of 
a really very pretty little toy volume of Waxims and 
Reflections,® by one Greene. Each maxim or reflec- 
tion is given a page to itself, whereon it is inscribed 
in old English type. One is naturally prejudiced 
against the ideas of a man who thinks them worthy 
of putting forth in such style, but they are not so bad 
as might be feared. Many of them are sheer plati- 
tude, as: ‘*Over-weening pride or a haughty man- 
ner often serves to cover some lack, such as that of 
brains or money.” A number are somewhat shrewd, 
however, as: ‘‘If you want to be rid of a bore, 
praise yourself to him, or talk of the fascinations of 
your children ”; ‘* Be never more pleased to meet an 
acquaintance than he is to see you, if you desire his 
friendship”; ‘‘ A reserved manner is often assumed 
as a mode of passive self-defence ; but also some- 
times to cover self-consciousness, or to conceal 
the lack of interest taken in any other subject than 
self”; ‘*To be enterprising, one must be young 
enough not to have suffered from too many reverses.” 

A series of lectures, or, more correctly, sermons, 
delivered before the ‘‘ Western Theological Semin- 
ary” on a foundation known as the Elliot Lecture- 
ship, are collected into a book under title Defence 
and Confirmation.4 As the title indicates, they are 
all devoted to.apologetics ; and all but one are di- 
rected to the one point of the life and work of Christ. 
They are, of course, very controversial, and the one 
which deals with what must undoubtedly become the 
central point for apologetics, the Resurrection, im- 
presses us as a trifle declamatory, and calculated to 
supply the young theologian with material for argu- 
ing to his own satisfaction on the point, rather than 
for convincing the doubter. An argument, if meant 
to convince, must find common ground to stand on 
with the opponent. The lectures are six in number, 
all by different authors.——We receive two rather 
conflicting pamphlets on the Chinese situation : the 
one by Colonel Bee, Zhe Other Side, which is in part 
a repetition of the evidence in favor of the Chinese, 
given before the Congressional Commission, but in 
part new matter; the other, Zhe Expulsion of the 


Chinese,® a sermon lately delivered in this city by 

3 Reflections and Modern Maxims. By Batchelder 
Greene. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1886. For sale in San Francisco by A. L.. Ban- 
croft & Co, 

4** Defence and Confirmation "’ of the Faith. Six 
Lectures. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1885. 

6 The Expulsion of the Chinese. What isa Reason- 
able Policy for the Times? By Rev. Chas. D. Bar- 
rows, D.D. San Francisco: Samuel Carson & Co. 
1886. For sale at the bookstores. 
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Doctor Barrows, and now distributed in pamphlet 
form. We need hardly say to the class of people 
that we trust all our readers belong to, that no one 
should pretend to have a competent or candid opin- 
ion of his own upon the present Chinese situation 
until he has read not only Colonel Bee’s pamphlet, 
but all other available evidence upon that side, and 
weighed it duly in his mind against the trustworthy 
evidence on the other. Norneed we say, turning to 
the other pamphlet, that its contents contain a strong 
and righteous protest against all illegal or cruel treat- 
ment of the Chinese now among us, under pledge of 
our national honor ; for it is a matter of course that 
such would be Doctor Barrows’ position. His gen- 
eral ground is strongly against the presence of the 
Chinese in the State, however. Weare by no means 
of those who think public topics are not becoming 
to the pulpit ; on the contrary, the pulpit can hold 
its own only by keeping close to the life and interests 
of the people. So long as it preserves a peculiarly 
high level of temper and ideals in touching such 
topics, and a scrupulous care in the correctness of its 
data vastly beyond that of the average press writing 
and secular public speaking—equal, indeed, to that 
of the most careful professional students of sociologi- 
cal and natural science——its influence is strengthened 
by such a course. In this connection we must regret 
to see that such a sentence finds place as ‘* Kvery- 
body knows that he comes in the virtual capacity of 
a bondsman to some class of importers” ; for, so far 
from being (outside of loose newspaper and platform 
‘ talk) a conceded fact, this is an assertion in support 
of which we have seen little evidence, while a great 
deal, of good character, has been brought forward to 
the contrary.——Two issues of the Putnams’ “ Ques- 
tions of the Day ” series, Numbers XX1X. and XXXL, 
have remained longer on our desk than they should 
have done. The oneis upon Linco/n and Stanton,} 
the other, upon Ericsson's Destroyer and Submarine 
Gun, neither of which can fairly be considered 
questions of the day. Both are, however, incited ly 
recent magazine articles. In /éncoln and Stanton, 
Congressman Kelley protests against some implica- 
tions concerning the Secretary and President con- 
tained in an article by General McClellan ; and in 
Ericsson’s Destroyer and Gun, Lieutenant Jaques, 
apropos of Captain Ericsson’s papers on the moni- 
tors, gives a historic sketch of the development of 
submarine artillery, and of Captain Ericsson’s contri- 


bution to its present high status. Both are readable, 


1 Lincoln and Stanton, By William D, Kelley, M.C, 
New York and London: G, P, Putnam's Sons. 
For sale in San Francisco by Strickland & Pierson, 

2 Ericsson's Destroyer and Submarine Gun. By Wil- 
liam H. Jaques, Lieutenant United States Navy. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. For 
sale in San Francisco by S. Carson & Co. 
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but the one of no great value, save as a contribution 
to a controversy which it will take future historians 
to settle, and the other somewhat technical in its in- 
terest. Other pamphlets that have been received 
within two or three months, are a report of the exer- 
cises at the inauguration last October of President 
Sprague——of general value, because it includes the 
wise and encouraging remarks of the new president : 
The Railroad in Education, an address before the 
** International Congress of Educators” at the New 
Orleans Exposition, by Alex. Hogg, Superintendent 
of Schools at Fort Worth, in which the debt of the 
railroads to science, their educational value in train- 
ing people to accuracy and promptness, the gifts of 
railroad men to learning (notably, Johns Hopkins and 
Leland Stanford) are touched upon ; the three sheets 
of the new monthly issue of the invaluable Q. P. Zn- 
dex——which is not to supersede, but only anticipate 
the Annual Index ; the last quarterly installment of 
that other excellent periodical Index, the Coéfera- 
tive ; and a very full and careful treatise on Zhe 

ope: The Vicar of Christ; the Head of the 
Church,® by Monsignor Capel. This last, although 
in pamphlet form, is really a book, being an elabor- 
ate discussion of considerable length. It is writter® 
with the usual courtesy of its author, and while it 
would not be convincing to the majority of Protest- 
ant minds, it must be a very satisfactory defense of 
their faith to Catholics, and of considerable pvoselyt- 
ing influence to those who are disposed toward Ca- 
tholicism. The publication of good books at 
nominal prices would seem to have reached its ex- 
treme in a series now being published by Cassell 
& Co., as Cassell’s National Library’, They are 
very agreeable littke dumpy books, of respectable 
print, and the handiest possible size and shape for 
pocket or satchel, and are sold for a dime apiece. 
One may also subscribe for the year, and receive one 
weekly. The numbers that have already reached us 
are Silvio Pellico’s Wy Zen Years’ Imprisonment (as 
the title is here rendered), the Autobiography of Ben- 


jamin Franklin ; Walton’s The Complete Angler ; 


The Rivals and School for Scandal ; and Childe Har- 
old's Pilgrimage. From these, and the announced 
volumes, which include Lord Bacon, Plutarch, etc., 
we conclude that not only is it the plan to publish 
only books of the highest rank, but to keep clear of 
pirating by selecting only old books, whose time for 
protection has expired—a virtue not possessed by all 
cheap series. 

®The Pope: The Vicar of Christ; the Head of the 
Church. By Right Reverend Monsignor Capel, D. 
D. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Company 
1885. 

4 Cassell’s National Library. Edited by Professor 
Henry Morley. New York: Cassel & Co. 1886. For 
sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 





